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Artist, Patron, and Public in India 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 


CCORDING to traditional Indian belief and practice every creature has a 

function (vrata) which he fulfills in the universe. What function did the 
artist or craftsman fulfill in society, and in that other invisible part of the 
universe, which he was able to convey by his work to those around him and to 
posterity ? 

The distinction often made in the West between artist and craftsman did not 
affect India. The practitioner of one of the sixty-four recognized branches of art 
(kala), which provided channels for every possible kind of creative endowment to 
be trained and employed, fulfilled his calling in the best way possible to him, and 
thus carried out his universal task. Vocation and assignment were reciprocal; 
together they constituted the particular duty (svadharma) whose lifelong dis- 
charge satisfied the maker, the person for whom he made the work of art and the 
standards by which art exists and evokes ever renewed response. 

The sixty-four arts! are the counterpart to the thirty-two sciences. These two 
categories, the arts and the sciences, comprise the sum total of knowledge and 
skill, the one able to convey its contents and the creative experience it reflects 
through form alone, the other dependent upon words. The distinction is not 
rigid and certain border disciplines are variously assigned to the one or the other. 
While the sixty-four arts include the visual arts, music, the dance, drama, and 
also acrobatics and dress-making, the perfections of delight which are experienced 
by the other senses count among their highly specialized branches the culinary 
art or that of the perfumer, and the more comprehensive art of making love. The 
degrees of competence in these arts are many and genius is known when met, 
while there is only a lower limit to payment, fee, or reward. To what extent land, 
cattle, or silken garments were added in special cases over and above the cus- 
tomary compensation was regulated by an unwritten code.? This discrimination 
did equal credit to both parties, establishing (as it must have done) degrees of 
quality and of connoisseurship. A distinction was made, as it must be made, 
between artist and craftsman with reference to the creative quality of the work 
of art, but not to the material of which it was made nor to the particular end or 
delight which it served. 

For delight is not mere pleasure. It is not self-indulgence, for delight requires 





Dr. Kramrisch is Visiting Research Professor of Oriental Studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Editor of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta), 
and the author of Indian Sculpture (1933), The Hindu Temple (2 vols., 1946), The Art of 


India (1954), and other books and articles. 
1 Sukranitisdra; see Durgidatta Tripathi, ‘The 32 Sciences and the 64 Arts,’’ Journal 


of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XI (1943), 40-64. 
2 Tsdnasivagurudevapaddhati, Part IV (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 83 (Trivandrum, 


1925]), Ch. xxxiv, 3. 
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discipline. The keener the perceptiveness the greater the delight. If an artist has 
to be trained for his task the true connoisseur also requires schooling; both are in 
need of exercise as well as the opportunity for exercise which they supply the one 
to the other. Both must start with assets no person can give. They are gifts of 
God, powers of an intensity greater than those of the discursive mind. But these 
powers remain incomplete and unfulfilled without the vital contact between 
artist and patron. Only a disjointed society allows genius to remain unrecog- 
nized, wasting away life in solitary communion, its unheard expression crying in 
a wilderness of numb men. 

It is generally assumed that the selectiveness of free competition did not exert 
its pressures on a calling which, because it was considered “hereditary,” was 
thought to run in smooth channels that endowed the individual with sharpened 
senses and a high degree of skill. Skill, however, is acquired and not hereditary, 
nor is heredity a factor to be reckoned with in the transmission of genius. While 
it was the rule that a son or younger brother learned a craft from his father or 
elder brother in his workshop, it was not unusual for a young craftsman who had 
shown promise and was not a relative at all to be educated in the same manner. 
History has recorded the names and preserved the work of members of one family 
of architects over more than two and a half centuries; they came from Gujerat to 
Mewar in Rajasthan in about the year 1389 and were the chief architects of the 
rulers of Mewar from that time.’ To this family of architects belonged Mandana 
who built the Kirtistambha at Chitor (1440-48), and who was also the author of 
textbooks on architecture, such as the Vdsturdjavallabha or the Ripamandana. 
Aninscription of 1653 in the Jagannatha Raya temple at Udaypur states that this 
temple was the work of two architects of the same family. Whether Mandana 
would have approved of their work we do not know. It does not compare favor- 
ably with his own and shows more of the architectural degradation of the later 
period than of the high standards of the Mandana workshop. 

Apprenticeship with a master or with a recognized member of the craftsmen’s 
guilds was a safeguard against low standards, incompetence, or fraud and self- 
deception. That it did not do away with all of these faults may be read in the 
threatening words of the Samardrnganasitradhara (XLIV, 6-10), a most ex- 
haustive compendium on the visual arts which was compiled in the earlier part or 
middle of the eleventh century by King Bhoja of Dhara (Malwa; near modern 
Indore). From the warning we find that nothing less than death awaits him who 
would practice architecture without correct knowledge or is mistakenly proud of 
false knowledge. The king threatens to inflict the death penalty on him as one 
who ruins the kingdom. This seemingly excessive punishment was justified, for 
architecture (like the other arts) had a magic effect, not simply an aesthetic one, 
nor did it fulfill only a utilitarian purpose. It was in the likeness of the architect 
of the universe, Visvakarmd, its working principle, that the architect went to his 
task. Were he to infringe upon any rule or deviate from correct proportion, such 
neglect or dissonance was felt to be fatal to the structure not only of a particular 
building, but also to the order of the state. In fact, such injury might even en- 





8 Epigraphia Indica, XXIV (1937-38), 56. 
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danger the order in the universe. For this reason “‘the ghost of such a man, dead 
before his time, will wander on this wide earth.”’ Having infringed its order, he is 
doomed to belong nowhere; he who should have been a builder of homes is to 
remain homeless in a disembodied condition. Another contingency in the prac- 
tice of the arts is also considered in the same context. It has to do with an artist 
whose theoretical knowledge is greater than his skill. Such a situation may arise 
anywhere as soon as the practice of art has reached maturity, has become con- 
scious, and is viewed in retrospect. Of such an artist it is said that he will “faint 
at the time of action like a timid man on the battlefield.”’ This collapse is equal to 
nervous failure in which self-deception seems to pass judgment on itself. 

King Bhoja, as author or compiler of the great compendium, the Samardn- 
ganasitradhara, as patron and head of the state, judges the artist and his short- 
comings from a moral point of view, once on the metaphysical level and again on 
the psychological level. He also takes a third source of failure into account. This 
is the case of the expert in his craft, the virtuoso who lacks intellectual insight. 
Of him the King says that “like a blind man he will be misled by anyone” for 
he is his own dupe, a potential casualty in the field of art. 

Surveying this field which covered a considerable part of the King’s respon- 
sibility, for he was its foremost patron, he proved his knowledge of its nature; not 
every ruler would have had the same insight or would have recorded it as King 
Bhoja did. By doing so, however, he followed traditional practice, for an earlier 
encyclopedia of all the arts, the Visnudharmottara (of about the sixth century) is 
written down as a conversation between a king and a sage. Here the king in- 
quires and the sage instructs in the knowledge of the arts. Such knowledge is not 
only the domain of one or the other of the sages and seers, but in the sum total of 
Indian knowledge it forms part of Revelation, the Veda, to which it belongs as 
applied knowledge, being part of ritual and astrology, and in particular of 
Tantra, attached to the Atharva Veda. 

The artists and craftsmen came from all classes of society. It would seem, 
however, that the Kgsatriyas, the ruler and warrior caste, contributed more 
patrons than artists, although at least one great artist and sovereign, Mahendra- 
varman, the Pallava King who ruled over a large part of Southern India, took 
care to speak of himself in his inscriptions as being a “‘tiger,’’ which means “‘pre- 
eminent” amongst painters. It was he who made of the Pallava seaport, Ma- 
mallapuram near Madras, a unique work of art. 

During the centuries when the great Indian stone temples were built, that is 
from the sixth century onwards, the Brahman artists performed a double func- 
tion. As architect-priests (dcdrya; sthapaka) they conceived the building of a 
particular temple or religious institution, and as the chief architects (sthapatz), 
gave shape to it. With them worked the surveyors (sitragraht), the sculptors 
(takgaka), modellers, and painters (vardhaki). The Brahman artists and crafts- 
men, it appears, were heirs to their calling in the vedic age when they built the 
altars and fashioned the implements and effigies which formed part of the 
sacrifice. Vaisyas and s1dras, too, were artists and craftsmen, the last-named, for 
example, specializing in mat and basketmaking. They also performed the un- 
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skilled labor required in large building operations. Although, in general, monetary 
payment was not made, the artists, craftsmen, and the laborers associated with 
them were neither poor, nor were they slaves. From a number of the ancient tales 
(jatakas), which the Buddhists used to illustrate points of doctrine, the high 
standing and organization of some of the crafts can be gleaned. For example 
“craft-villages” are described in which practitioners of one craft lived exclusively. 
However, they were also connected with the land and earned their livelihood both 
from their craft and from agriculture. In a village of five hundred carpenters, for 
example, of whom the Alinacitta Jdtaka tells, they made pre-fabricated houses. 
This village was not far from the city and was also near a forest which furnished 
timber. The carpenters put together the framework for one and two-storied 
houses. They numbered all the pieces from the main posts to the lesser parts. 
These they sent downstream by river and set up the houses according to the 
prescribed order. After they received their remuneration, they returned to 
village to prepare for their next assignment. The head of such a village com- 
munity of craftsmen was a man of substance, whether he was an architect or, as 
in the Stci Jataka, a metal worker, the principal smith in a village of 1,000 
smiths. He was spoken of as rich and a favorite of the king. 

Even in these centuries the guilds maintained standards of work and safe- 
guarded the interests of their members. ‘“To the King’s treasurer was given the 
judgeship of all the guilds. Before that no such office existed, but there was this 
office ever after.”” (Nigrodha Jdtaka) Later on, as recorded in Manu’s law books 
(VIII, 41) of the first or second century, “the King had to establish and to 
examine the laws of the guilds.”” These were adjusted to fit life in villages or in 
towns. If the village was a small one, the craftsman was the endowed servant of 
the agricultural community; in larger villages a master craftsman controlled his 
guild; or an entire village practiced one specialized craft. In towns, the guild of 
craftsmen occupied its own part of the town where—even to this day—certain 
streets are entirely lined with the workshops of one craft, as in the Taderi 
bazaar in Banaras. The members of a guild may belong to the same or to dif- 
ferent castes, which means that the unifying factor is the craft irrespective of 
caste. Finally, from within this organized and largely hereditary context, a crafts- 
man or artist may become the temporary or lifelong feudal servant of a king or 
ruler or of a monastic establishment. Although money payment was unusual, gold 
was sometimes given to the artists and payment in kind was always made, be it 
in the form of grants of land, cattle, or a share in the harvest.‘ Whatever the 
material return, as long as it enabled the artist to live free from anxiety for his 
daily bread, in the assured knowledge of the purpose of his work and the need 
which it fulfilled, it met whatever demand a craftsman or artist would legiti- 
mately make. That he wanted to be a success, whether in a traditional society or 
elsewhere, was natural. But success is not necessarily measured in material terms. 
The pride he took in his work was important. He thought it fitting, as at least 
one inscription proves, to bestow his name to posterity together with his work. 
“There has not been and there shall not be in Jambudvipa any expert (vidvan) 








4 For a full account of the guilds, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman (Lon 
don, 1909), passim. 
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in the art of building temples equal to NaraSobha.’’> The temple in Aihole (of 
the seventh or eighth century) which NaraSobha built is more modest, as a 
building, than is the tone of the inscription. But one may ask what has happened 
to the much praised anonymity of the Indian artist? Anonymity in the case of the 
Indian artist does not imply that he did not want to be known; he did not think 
of wanting to be known as different from others—as unique; on the contrary, he 
wanted to be known as conveying surpassingly well what other artists then and 
in the future would endeavor to convey. His singularity does not stress or seek 
otherness, but strives for intensity of realization and for power in giving form to 
content experienced or approached by all those for whom he works. 

In some instances it is not the name of any individual artist that the inscription 
transmits to posterity, but that of the guild as a whole, as for instance on the 
South Gate of the Great Stipa in Sanchi of the first century, where the ivory 
carvers of Vidisa recorded on one of the stone panels that it was their work. If 
it was their gift, this requires explanation. Buddhist monuments were collective 
monuments, the work of many artists, guilds, and donors. They were built by 
contributions from widely distant parts of the country and from all levels of 
society—merchants, nobles, courtesans, monks, nuns, artisans, and artists. The 
latter would contribute and donate their own work. The carved panel conspicu- 
ously inscribed by the gild of ivory workers as their work, though not outstand- 
ing in quality, has a style of its own; the panel next to it, representing the cortege 
of the gods, is similar in style; it is in fact the very climax of that style and one 
of the most remarkable carvings in Sanchi. One would like to think of it as the 
work of the most eminent of the ‘ivory carvers of Vidisa,”’ whose name remains 
unrecorded. 

In another instance—they are relatively few in the whole of Indian art—and 
on the same South Gate of the Great Stiipa at Sanchi, the top beam is inscribed so 
that we know it is “the gift of Ananda, son of Vasisthi, the foreman of the 
artisans of King Satakarni.” It appears from the inscription that Ananda was 
the leading court artist of a powerful sovereign, an artist entrusted to carve 
themes of profoundest meaning and almost programmatic significance. But the 
quality of the two large reliefs on the inside and the outside of the beam is 
mediocre, the style popular and archaic. It is closely related to that of the pre- 
ceding century (first century B.C.) of which the monument of Barhut is repre- 
sentative. The reliefs completely lack the ingenuity or the buoyant vigor of the 
work of “the ivory carvers’? on the same gate. In a conservative way they.are 
expressive on the one side of a staid acceptance of the calm of life as it flows 
symmetrically through the lotuses in whose midst the goddess Laksmi—the 
goddess Lotus, the Life-goddess—is stationed, and of the calm of life on the other 
side as again and again it salutes death, the total extinction, the Parinirvana, 
of which the thrice repeated stiipas are symbolic in this panel. 

This competent craftsman, the head of the imperial workshop, had little to say 
himself. He conveyed a theme, two-faced like the inside and outside of the beam, 
a theme conveying a meaning as paradoxical as it is perennial in Indian art. The 
“ivory carvers” of Vidisd, on the other hand, put their competence and total 


’ Indian Antiquary, IX (1880), 74. 
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vitality into at least one of the two panels of which the one is inscribed, and the 
other is their masterwork. It would be proper to speak of the work of a great 
artist who was one of the “ivory carvers.” 

Circumstance, etiquette, and temperament make one craftsman’s name 
prominent and hide another. But whether his name be known or forgotten the 
artist as creator is beyond earthly reward. As a member of a traditional society, 
however, he met a social demand. By supplying his work he discharged his duty 
(dharma) and earned his living. The work of art in India, over and above its 
completeness as creative act and form, has as its purpose and function the ac- 
quisition of merit on a spiritual plane. This merit, however, belongs to the patron 
or donor. For merit’s sake, he has commissioned the work which is to secure for 
him a lasting place in heaven while still on earth, a blessedness not only for his 
person, but for his relatives and charges as well. The work of art, as a vehicle to 
heaven and its bliss, belongs to the patron. He remunerates the artist so that 
merit should not accure to the artist, but should remain with the patron. In this 
way the artist faces each task with a full responsibility ever renewed. While he 
performs the work for his patron, he gains his artistic stature by giving form to a 
vision which he alone, then and there, can capture. This immediate intuition and 
skill, the readiness to convey it with precision, the Samardnganasitradhara says, 
makes the great masters. Such a master cut out of the rock the stupendous Kaila- 
sanatha temple in Elura.* Hisname is unknown, but his reaction to his own work is 
recorded in a copperplate inscription. Seeing his work completed, he exclaimed 
in wonder: “‘Oh how did I make it?’ doubting his own identity, and bridging 
by his question the distance between himself, the creator, and the act of creation. 

The latter, on having become form, has its lasting function. It remains magic- 
ally effective. It is this magical potency which the donor or patron believes is 
working on his behalf. 

With this intimate bond of effective magic between patron and art, the role of 
the artist exceeds that which in the West is assigned to him. For he is not only the 
creator or maker of objects, i.e., works of art, the purveyor of aesthetic delight 
by which a world beyond the senses becomes visible, tangible, and concrete, so 
that it can be enjoyed and understood; he also makes them act effectively by 
means of their aesthetic presence whose magic literally secures for the donor a 
place in heaven while on earth, and whose virtue acts for the well-being of those 
who are in the orbit of power or connected with the patron. 

In this role as creator-magician and mediator, the artist sheds his anonymity 
before God. In this capacity he places his likeness next to the image of divinity, 
standing on a lotus and raised to its level. This is how the two architects Loyana 
and Kela of the Vimala Vasahi at Dilwara on Mount Abu had their portraits 
placed on either side of the goddess Sarasvati’. Their portraits, sofar as we know 
today, begin a series of self-portraits which the architect-sculptors of some of the 
great religious monuments of Rajasthan inscribed with their names (in Chitor, 
for example, in Rand Kumbha’s “‘Tower of Glory” where Mandana and his sons 





* Epigraphia Indica, I (Archaeological Survey of India, New Sers., XIII [1892]), 159. 
7 Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India (New York, 1954), Pl. 137, p. 211. 
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shared in the work,’ and again in the Chaumukh temple in Ranakpur, South 
Rajasthan [1439] where the architects carved their small likenesses on facets of 
pillars in the breathtaking halls which they built). All these masters offered their 
names and persons, as part of their work, to the divinity to whom it was dedi- 
cated. As artists and magicians the Indian craftsmen transmuted matter into 
form, vision into concrete shape, and man beyond his earthly competence. If 
they composed, as Mandana did, manuals of their art, they did it with the 
assurance of transmitting traditional knowledge and to assure that they them- 
selves were part of the life wire of a transmundane connection. 

Charged with this power their work became concretely real, subtly effective, 
and transcendentally existent—as predicated in the Vigsnusamhitd.® The physical 
presence of the work of art was felt to have power, primarily on the patron and 
then on all who saw or worshipped it. In this intensity of effect statues were 
known to weep, to shake, and to address the spectator, as did the royal portrait 
statues in the drama Pratimdndtaka, or the Bita figure and other images in the 
Tamil story of Silappadikaram. Furthermore, by technically exploiting the 
magic nature of things made by art, automata were in use. They are dealt with 
in the Samardnganasiiradhadra, whereas the gross abuse of the concrete, material 
presence of works of art is referred to in earlier Buddhist texts, where sculptured 
images can be seen as having served the aberrations of some monks,!” every use 
having, of necessity, its misuse, but proving nevertheless the power which was 
felt in the concreteness, the immediate presence of the work of art. 

This made the public realize their obligation toward artist and craftsman. 
If it is laid down in Manu’s code (V, 129) that “the hand of a craftsman engaged 
in his work is always ritually pure,”’ the Arthasdstra decrees capital punishment 
for any person who caused a craftsman the loss of a hand or an eye. 

The value of art and artist being acutely felt, the various ways in which art 
was harnessed by the ruling power may be illustrated in a few words. In the third 
century B.C. Emperor Asoka promulgated his policy of ahimsa by means of 
edicts engraved on free standing monoliths or on rocks. There the figures of art 
were used in their traditional symbolic meaning with special application to the 
contents of the edicts. The forms in which they appeared were either the ac- 
cepted ones (as in the elephant at Dhauli, Orissa, cut out of the living rock) or else 
they had been transmogrified in a cosmopolitan court art. Not before the time of 
the Moguls would the latter term again be appropriate. In the slowly unfolding 
tapestry of Indian history, biography, and art, figures of emperors and kings 
stand out clearly traced as art patrons who were vitally part of the artistic fabric 


*D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘‘The Kirtistambha of Ran&é Kumbha,”’ Journal of the Indian Soci- 
ety of Oriental Art, I (1933), 52-56. 

9 sthila-sikgsma-para.’’-Vigsnusamhita, (ca. 12th century), Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No. 85 (Trivandrum, 1925), Ch. xiii. 

10 Suttavibhanga; Vinaya Pitaka, III, 36. For further sources see B. M. Barua: ‘‘The 
Antiquity of Image Worship in India,’”’ Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XI 
(1943), 67-68. 

The Sadviméa Brahmana, X, 5, speaks of laughing, weeping,...opening and closing im- 
ages of gods. 
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of their period and instrumental in consolidating its style. Mahendravarman, the 
Pallava king who ruled in the early seventh century, was a personality of the 
widest artistic ambiance. He appears to have instilled into the South Indian 
tradition of sculpture a sophistication which gave rise to the canons of art applied 
and explored for the next millennium. On a lesser scale, the Rajput ruler, Samsar 
Chand of Kangra (1775-1823) surrounded himself with a circle of painters who 
brought classical perfection to the Kangra school of painting with its sensuous 
delicacy of line, full of lyrical devotion. However, the portraits of the Maharaja, 
himself a devout Bhakta, depict none of these sentiments. It is not known what 
deprived his portraits of just those traits of character which he possessed as a 
person, and which stimulated the painters who surrounded him so that they 
distilled in their mythological paintings and epical illustrations the essence of the 
Kangra tradition and of his patronage. The Kangra school retained the elegance 
of line and the cool enamel of its colors, though not the same degree of tenderness, 
into the second half of the nineteenth century. In 1905 an earthquake ended the 
pictorial idyll that had been the Kangra school, the last phase and style in which 
traditional Indian art flowered. 

In the meanwhile, the dregs of the English Royal Academy conventions had 
been officially imposed on the teaching of art in India. Even to this day Indian 
art is blighted by this import, while it is disturbed also because more recently a 
continental camouflage has entered with a changing impressionist-expressionist, 
and finally abstract fagade, behind which a disoriented generation of artists and 
“art-lovers” smother their heritage and disguise their obligations. About the 
same time, at the beginning of this century, a conscious discovery of Indian form 
began—a groping resuscitation of the ghosts of Mogul-, Rajput-, Ajanta-, and 
folk-painting. 

Generations in India follow one another faster than in the West. Today, the 
young Indian painters of the fourth generation after the rediscovery of in- 
digenous styles are beginning to find themselves and their roots in the traditions 
of the past and in present-day life. Today, with music and the dance, Indian 
painting is rising again, while mildew still covers India’s once greatest creative 
field, that of sculpture, next to the wasteland of its modern buildings. The 
relation of artist, patron, and public today follows the western pattern, that of a 
free market without coherent purpose and structure in which the artist fends for 
fame and livelihood. A politically-united India has yet to find in its heart the 
unity of the spirit that can establish that reciprocity of created and shared values 
where artist, patron, and public are integrated in the pattern of its traditional 


civilization. 

















Ozaki Yukio: Political Conscience of 
Modern Japan 


DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 


ANY Japanese rose to political greatness during the turbulent history of 

modern Japan from the collanse of the Tokugawa regime in 1867 to the 
recovery of independence in 1952. Such men as Itd, Yamagata, Okuma, Konoe, 
T6j6, and Yoshida (to name only a few of the more important figures) have occu- 
pied in turn the center cf the political stage and exerted great influence, for good 
or ill, on the course of recent Japanese political history. ; 

Throughout the entire period from Meiji to MacArthur Japan, however, one 
solitary figure stood by the proscenium arch, occasionally entering into the 
action of the play, but more often serving as a persistent: critic of both actors 
and audience. This stern and durable individual was Ozaki Yukio (1858-1954), 
whose death at the age of ninety-five removed the oldest veteran of the Japanese 
Diet, and closed the career of a man who might well be called the political con- 
science of modern Japan. This article will attempt to explain and evaluate the 
nature of Ozaki’s political liberalism on the basis of his public life, voluminous 
writings, and conversations with the writer in 1952-53. 

Ozaki was active in national politics for over seventy of his nmety-five years. 
He helped organize the party movement that preceded the Meiji Constitution; 
won election to the first House of Representatives when the Diet was convened 
in 1890, and re-election in every succeeding election until 1953 (a world record 
for parliamentary longevity); and served in executive positions as Minister of 
Education, Minister of Justice, and Mayor of Tokyo. As a confirmed Independ- 
ent after World War I, he led the fight for the Universal Manhood Suffrage Act 
of 1925, successfully braved assassination to attack military interference with 
constitutional government, and emerged in 1945 as the “Grand Old Man” of 
Japanese liberalism. Yet, despite national respect and honors, capped by the 
House of Representatives’ unanimous vote making him its first honorary mem- 
ber after his electoral defeat in 1953, he seemed as pessimistic about postwar 
Japanese politics as he had been about the prewar scene. 

What were the causes of Ozaki’s perennial cynicism? Why did he attack 
parties, politicians, zaibatsu, and militarists alike, reserving his sharpest barbs 
for the voters themselves? What factors saved him from greater punishment 
when he attacked the Government even in the midst of World War II? And, 
finally, what sort of balance sheet can we draw on a man who called himself the 
“Voice of Japanese Democracy”! but whose voice seemed more like that of a 
noble but unrealistic national conscience? 


The author is Instructor in Political Science at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

1 The title of one of Ozaki’s two works in English, published in Yokohama by Kelly and 
Walsh, 1918. The three principal works by Ozaki cited in this article are: Nihon kokumin 
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Ozaki’s youth reveals a strong trait of stubborn independence that persisted 
throughout his life and thought. He decided to run away from home at the age 
of seventeen ‘‘to escape the strict interference of his parents,’ but his father 
finally consented to send Yukio and a younger brother to Fukuzawa Yikichi’s 
new school, Keid Gijuku, in Tokyo. The young Ozaki had been fired with en- 
thusiasm for the Restoration movement, especially its emphasis on opening 
windows to western knowledge, and after studying with itinerant scholars he 
could be satisfied only at such a school as Keid. Both Yukio, eighteen, and his 
brother, eight, were placed in the lowest class, and Yukio became the butt of 
ridicule by fellow students. Ignoring their taunts, he worked silently, “‘since he 
felt that if he did not talk much no one could tell whether or not he was smart.’’ 
Ozaki was promoted at least one class a month, and his silence changed from one 
of fear to one of arrogance. Then, ‘“‘as a means of satisfying his arrogance, he 
began to cause his teachers trouble by asking them questions they could not 
answer, buying books for this purpose. ‘They promote me if I behave well— 
they’ll promote me faster if I cause trouble.’ ’’* In one year Ozaki had risen to 
the top’ class at Keid. Ozaki later regretted his action at school which, like his 
rebellion against parental authority, revealed an independent spirit that was to 
arouse both hostility and admiration throughout his public life. 

This independence manifested itself in Ozaki’s relations with Japanese parties 
and their leaders, since he firmly believed that personal conscience took priority 
over party loyalty. This will be clear in passages quoted below, but it is impor- 
tant to realize first that such an attitude grew out of long and frustrating experi- 
ence within the parties of the Meiji era. Like many young Japanese opposed to 
a government dominated by the Satsuma and Chéshii clans, Ozaki entered the 
political arena through the offices of local newspapers.® As editor and publicist, 
he worked with Yano Fumio, close friend of Okuma, and participated with Yano 
in the formation of Okuma’s Kaishintd in 1882. This party later evolved into 


ni tsugu [To the Japanese People) (Tokyo: Kohaku Shobd, 1947); Minshu setji tokuhon 
[Primer of Democratic Politics] (Tokyo: Nihon Hydronsha, 1947); and Sotsu-6 no yawa (Late 
Thoughts of an Old Man] (Tokyo: Kydbund6, 1948). These will be cited as NKT, MST 
and SNY. 

Much of the material in this article is derived from the writer’s unpublished M.A. thesis, 
‘He Who Stands Most Alone—The Life and Political Philosophy of Ozaki Yukio,’’ Center 
for Japanese Studies, University of Michigan, 1950. Residence in Japan during 1952-53 for 
pre-doctoral research, supported by the Social Science Research Council and the Michigan 
Center, enabled the writer to visit Ozaki several times at his home in Zushi, Kanagawa-ken. 
Members of the family and household, especially Ozaki Yukiteru, the eldest son, 
and Namiki Takehiko, former secretary, were extremely helpful. 

? Isa Hideo*, Ozaki Yukio» (Tokyo: Bun’ensha, 1947), p. 16. This work, and another by 
the same author, [jin Ozaki Yukio [The Great Ozaki Yukio] (Toyko: Bunsendo, 1947), are 
the best biographical sources available. According to his family, Ozaki kept no correspond- 
ence files or diaries, and no really definitive biography has appeared, but Ozaki’s published 
writings cited herein provide much useful raw material. 

3 Ozaki Yukio, p. 17. 

4 Ozaki Yukio, p. 18. 

5 He became the editor of the Niigata shimbun in 1878, and later worked with Yano on 


the Hochi shimbun. 
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the Minseitd, one of Japan’s two great prewar parties. It was as an Okuma 
supporter and member of the Tokyo Municipal Assembly that the young news- 
man-agitator spoke at several Tokyo street demonstrations demanding treaty 
revision and a liberal constitution to end clan government. After one of these, 
at Nijibashi in 1887, Ozaki and many others were arrested and banished from 
the Tokyo area for three years. He took this opportunity to visit Europe as a 
special correspondent, and Okuma went down to Yokohama to bid farewell to 
his young supporter who had just been initiated into the perils of political ac- 
tivity.® 

When the political amnesty accompanying the promulgation of the Meiji 
Constitution in 1889 ended his sentence, Ozaki rushed back from London to 
run as a successful Kaishinté candidate in the first Diet election.’ His was one 
of the most strident voices in the early Diet sessions attacking the Satsuma- 
Chéshi clan cabinets, and after the Sino-Japanese War had ushered in an era 
of good feeling between the Government and the opposition parties, Ozaki was 
included in the coalition party cabinet of Okuma and Itagaki (June-November 
1898) as Minister of Education. It was then, at the age of forty, that he received 
his first lesson in party loyalty. He learned sadly that the oratorical thunder 
which had brought such praise from party colleagues when they were all on the 
opposition benches, now earned him only embarrassment and discredit when 
voiced from a responsible Cabinet position. 

The occasion for Ozaki’s disillusionment with Okuma was the so-called “Re- 
publican Speech” of August 22, 1898. Education Minister Ozaki was invited to 
address a national gathering of educators in Tokyo on the subject of national 
morality and, like some Cabinet members in recent American history, he found 
that his words were seized upon to stir up a national pandemonium. In his 
speech, designed to warn against the wave of materialism he saw rising in Meiji 
Japan, Ozaki said: ‘‘People think that America is a citadel of plutocracy, but 
America isn’t as money-mad as the world thinks. As proof, I cite the many poor 
men after Washington who have risen to the presidency. We need have no fear 
that Japan will ever have a republican form of government, but just suppose 
that Japan were a republic and followed the custom of electing presidents .. . I 
think a representative of the Mitsui or the Mitsubishi probably would be 
elected.’”8 

Antagonistic anti-party newspapers immediately demanded his resignation, 
telling their readers that anyone even suggesting that Japan might become a 


6 Ozaki Yukio, pp. 43-44. Ozaki sent over 1,000 pages of commentary back from Europe 
to the Asano shimbun, and made a special study of British parliamentarianism, to follow 
up his earlier Keid study and his translations of Spencer and others. 

7 Ozaki ran in Mie-ken, where his father’s position as a prefectural official was very 
influential in his election. Mie remained his electoral district, even though he seldom visited 
it in later years. 

8 This is the version given in Ozaki Yukio, p. 99, and supported by Ozaki’s own writings. 
Since Ozaki deviated from his prepared script, there was disagreement over the actual 
wording. The reference to republicanism was certainly a boner, but no one contested the 
main point of the speech about the growth of plutocratic influence. 
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republic was too subversive to be a good Minister of Education. The Jiyaito 
wing of the coalition joined in the attack as Itagaki reported to the Emperor that 
he could no longer work in the same cabinet with Ozaki. At first the surprised 
Ozaki refused to resign, denying that he had said anything wrong, but when 
Okuma himself asked for his resignation “for the good of the party” the harassed 
Ozaki left the Cabinet a wiser but embittered politician. Sulking over what he 
regarded as a shameful desertion of principle by his own party colleagues, espe- 
cially Okuma, Ozaki was ripe for the subsequent invitation extended by Jiyato 
and non-party members in 1900 to join them in forming a new party, the Seiyi- 
kai, under Prince It6’s leadership. His former associates in the Kaishintd were 
amazed at his acceptance of the offer and, assuming that he had abandoned his 
anti-It6 convictions and deserted to the bureaucratic enemy, read him out of 
their party. They believed in party discipline and loyalty to the party leader: 
two concepts forever alien to Ozaki’s independent spirit and repugnant to his 
conscience. 

Ozaki found his new party harness no less binding than the old, and jealousy 
on the part of top Seiyiikai leaders, or perhaps Ozaki’s own unbending attitude, 
soon led him to withdraw from the Seiyiikai. He felt that It6 was treating him 
as badly as Okuma had done two years earlier, and that Ité was far more auto- 
cratic. Despite a brief return to Okuma’s wartime Cabinet (1914-16) as Minister 
of Justice, Ozaki never again aligned himself with any political grouping except 
for tactical advantage inside the Diet. As more and more of his political friends, 
such as Inukai Tsuyoshi, entered the ranks as party stalwarts, Ozaki came to 
feel that they were all compromising their pure liberal ideals on the altar of 


party discipline for the prestige and financial rewards of public office. 

Some of the reasoning behind Ozaki’s many exhortations to his fellow Diet 
members to adhere to a more ‘‘conscientious” line of action can be seen in the 
following quotations from his writing: 


We can’t say that there have been no fine politicians in Japan. However, once they enter 
a political party they generally misbehave. Forgetting to consider the nation as a whole, 
they act only in the interest of their party and its policies. I think Hara Kei was a good 
man until he entered a political party . .. Whether a political leader went to jail or became 
a Minister was just a matter of chance, since his actions would entitle him to either fate.!° 


If it were possible to act rationally, the unity of our factional parties would disintegrate. 
Therefore, the factions must close their members’ eyes to conscience and prevent them 
from seeing reason. The fact that Japanese parties call everything ‘‘party principle’’ to 
bind their membership is proof of their factional character. Diet members are made puppets 
without consciences, like soldiers in an army, all under the pretext of party unity." 





® “People misunderstood Ozaki’s action because he had fought clan government by men 
like It6 for many years as a militant leader of the Kaishinté and Shimpots. Yet he was not 
satisfied with these parties, and thought that helping Itd form a new party was best for the 
country.” Ozaki Yukio, p. 108. The Yamagata faction of the bureaucracy bitterly opposed 
Itd’s new party, and Ozaki delighted in continuing his running fight with at least the mili- 
tary branch of the clan oligarchy. 

10 NKT, pp. 45-47. 

1 MST, pp. 99-101. 
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It seems to me that Japanese ideas and emotions are still feudalistic, so that even though 
they can build factional parties on the basis of master-servant relationships in which men 
are bound by interest and sentiment, they cannot possibly understand the spirit of a public 
party bound by national principles . . . All the parties formed under the Meiji Constitution 
seemed to be public parties on the surface, but their conduct in and out of the Diet never 
advanced beyond the bounds of private parties. 


Clearly, as Ozaki looked back on his own party experiences and on his problems 
as a Diet Independent in drawing support from party members against the 
wishes of their party leaders, he saw the abuse of those principles of party opera- 
tion which, directed toward other ends, worked successfully in Britain and 
elsewhere. The weak legal and constitutional position of parties in prewar Japan, 
combined with the oyabun-kobun (master-retainer) relationship so pervasive in 
Japanese life even today, tended to cause parties to degenerate into venal 
associations pursuing questionable objectives. Ozaki attacked the parties’ de- 
pendence on the prewar zaibatsu for funds; the tendency of party leaders to 
behave like feudal lords toward their followers; and the alacrity with which even 
party cabinets used the arbitrary powers of the centralized bureaucracy, es- 
pecially those of the Home Ministry, for their own electoral advantage. 

To remedy these defects in the Japanese party system, Ozaki urged his col- 
leagues to follow his type of independent action even within the parties, and 
pleaded with the Diet to allow members to speak unrestrained by party or Diet 
rules.'* He also advocated the purification of party finances through enforced 
disclosure of campaign expenses of parties and candidates and through public 
financing of elections by voters and/or the government. He urged a secure civil 
service status for election officials to free them from intimidation by the party in 
power.'* Even after some of these technical reforms were made during the Occu- 
pation, however, Ozaki was far from satisfied, as we shall see later. 

Biographer Isa explains Ozaki’s disdain for party discipline as follows: ‘““We 
often hear the criticism that he is a theorist and a publicist, but not a practical 
politician, yet he has a superior nature that will not let him follow a mob. What 
is the meaning of ‘practical politics’? It aims at the seizure of political power, 
and Ozaki disagreed with the idea that it was not necessary to choose one’s 
methods for that purpose. He fought vigorously against those practical polli- 
ticians who held such ideas, so naturally he was not one of them.’’® Yet, as 
evidenced by his successful mayoralty of Tokyo, his numerous forays in the 
Diet, and his string of electoral victories, he could be practical enough on occa- 
sion, usually when he did not have to co-operate with too many other politicians. 

Ozaki broke with both Okuma and Ité, after helping them to organize the 
first major parties in Japanese history, condemned the great commoner Hara as 
only a political boss, and even lost faith in his close friend Inukai when the 





12 SNY, pp. 18-19. 

8 For his plea, see MST, pp. 105-107. 

14 See Ozaki’s Nihon kenseishi o kataru [On Japanese constitutional history] (Tokyo: 
Modnasu, 1928), I, 353-355 for his prewar speech attacking the Seiyikai Cabinet’s misuse of 
Home Ministry powers over election machinery. 

18 Tin Ozaki Yukio, p. 16. 
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latter became Prime Minister as head of the Seiyikai. Whenever a good man 
enters a party, Ozaki thought sadly, he ceases to rely on conscience and becomes 
a mere cog in the party machinery. There is no lack of evidence that corruption 
and bossism have been all too common in Japanese party history, and Ozaki 
could tolerate neither. “‘He was a firm party supporter, but the reason he could 
not stay in any party for long is not that Ozaki was bad but that the parties 
were bad. In other words, he could not adjust to the parties and chose freedom 
of conscience instead.’’!® 

Yet it remains true, in Japan as elsewhere, that it takes a machine to beat a 
machine, and a prophet unarmed with a loyal following and unwilling to make 
compromises with ideals will remain a voice crying in the political wilderness. 
Like Ozaki, he may command much popular respect, but in his refusal to ‘‘adjust”’ 
he inevitably sacrifices the opportunities of political power for the less exacting 
role of national philosopher and gadfly. 

One should remember that the prewar party system was besieged by powerful 
military and bureaucratic enemies bent on destroying, not improving, the party 
system. To what extent did Ozaki’s friendly criticism of the parties serve the 
purposes of the destructive critics? Until World War I, Ozaki supported all the 
military exploits of his nation without hesitation, much as some Meiji liberals 
had joined in the demand for an invasion of Korea in 1873 only to be opposed 
by the dominant clansmen. Ozaki was especially patriotic in his speeches during 
the first Sino-Japanese conflict and the Russo-Japanese War.” During and after 
World War I, however, he began to attack the expansionist foreign policy aims 
of extremist officers who often tried to interfere in domestic politics. He opposed 
the Twenty-one Demands on China and the precipitate actions taken by the 
Japanese Army in China and Manchuria after 1930, while at the same time he 
defended the conciliatory attitude of party cabinets in the period between the 
wars. As military control of the government became more pronounced following 
the assassinations of 1932 and 1936, Ozaki took firm stands against the Tripartite 
Pact and Prince Konoe’s supra-party Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
which he regarded as totalitarian.'® 

The climax came in 1942, after the beginning of the Pacific War, when Ozaki 
objected strongly to the T6jd Cabinet’s manipulation of the 1942 Diet election 
through the I.R.A.A. He asserted that the latter organization was unconstitu- 
tional and that its leaders were traitors ‘decorating themselves with loyalty by 
wearing the Imperial power on their hats in order to monopolize governmental 
authority.’”"® Government appropriation of funds for the I.R.A.A. drew his 





186 Tjin Ozaki Yukio, p. 176. The biographer’s tendency to rationalize the weaknesses of 
his subject is more evident in this work than in his more straightforward Ozaki Yukio 
volume. 

17 Tjin Ozaki Yukio, p. 180. 

18 In February 1941 Ozaki tried to make a Diet speech critical of the Konoe Cabinet, but 
fellow members used rules of the Diet to prevent his taking the floor. See Ozaki Yukio, 
p. 70. 

19 NKT’, pp. 38-39. ‘‘They allege the I.R.A.A. helps to express the public will, but there 
should be no such means outside the Diet. . . . It is plotting a dictatorial government and 


must stop.” 
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strongest fire, as we see in the following public letter which Ozaki sent to Tojo: 


April, 1942 
To Prime Minister Tojo: 

Although this letter may seem somewhat abrupt, I offer it for my country and my Em- 
peror. Your Excellency must know that the Meiji Emperor, after establishing an Imperial 
Constitution with great diligence for the sake of the Imperial House and the people, devoted 
his efforts to making the various prime ministers of our history observe this Constitution 
and not disregard its essentials. However, the I.R.A.A., which Your Excellency controls 
and which uses a great deal of national wealth, directly and indirectly, is now holding a 
national election. It has even used its machinery to force the nomination of candidates. I 
grieve for Your Excellency. 

This is but another type of electoral interference which seems to me an unconstitutional 
act placing us on the road to government-sponsored legislators. I think of it as disruptive 
of the present state of national unity achieved at great pain, and no doubt it will set off 
national dissension and argument. I truly believe that the withdrawal by the I.R.A.A. of 
its nominations would be the best thing for the country and for Your Excellency. But the 
past will soon be forgotten, and I hope that in future you will strictly prevent the I.R.A.A. 
from interfering in any election and make it assume an attitude of strict neutrality. 


Ozaki Yukio 


P.S. Though this is a humble letter, I ask you to understand clearly that I send it as a public 
letter to express my feelings about the constitutional principles involved in the present 


situation.?° 


In his own 1942 campaign for re-election to the Diet, as in speeches on behalf 
of a friend running in Tokyo, Ozaki repeated his attack on the use of government 
funds by the I.R.A.A., and on candidates who bowed to the militarists and their 
police actions. The Government, which had restricted its retaliation against 
Ozaki to financial tactics, could not permit such a challenge in wartime, and 
arrested the aging rebel on April 25, 1942, accusing him of lése majesté. Ozaki was 
released pending trial, and returned to Mie Prefecture to win re-election against 
an I.R.A.A. candidate who was aided by intense anti-Ozaki propaganda. A lower 
court found Ozaki guilty in December 1942, sentencing him to a prison term, but 
this decision was reversed in June 1943 by a higher court, which found the octo- 
genarian Ozaki innocent of any crime. Such an example of judicial independence 
in wartime Japan was heartening to Ozaki and his friends, but while the Govern- 
ment accepted the verdict it closed all public outlets for Ozaki’s ideas. Since his 
Diet colleagues had barred him from the floor of the Diet, for fear of either their 
own or Ozaki’s health, the vindicated but silenced veteran retired to a mountain 
village in Niigata for the duration of the war. 

How did Ozaki manage to escape greater injury at the hands of private or 
official military fanatics? To judge by his own admissions, Ozaki always feared 
assassination and accused the Japanese of condoning such acts, which had 
claimed many of his friends.?! However, he took a fatalistic attitude toward 


20 Quoted in [jin Ozaki Yukio, pp. 80-81. This was the original wording, which the 
Government censored before releasing the letter. 

21 The Japanese certainly like assassinations. Unless we stamp out government by 
assassination, good government is impossible’ (VAT’, pp. 88-89). Ozaki said that his fear 
of assassination, which led him to think of every book after 1931 as his last, showed him to 
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political assassination, and complained about the Home Ministry guards sent to 
meet his ship from Europe when it docked at Yokohama in 1933. Ozaki usually 
ascribed his success in avoiding the fate which overcame Hara, Hamaguchi, 
Inukai, and others to a combination of good luck and old age. ‘“‘Why should they 
want to kill an old man who will die in a year or two if just left alone?’ 

Ozaki’s advanced age (he was seventy-eight at the time of the bloody 1936 
incident, and eighty-four when he wrote the letter to T6dj5) certainly had a 
restraining influence, which had not been operative in 1917 when he narrowly 
escaped death by an assassin’s knife during a speech attacking the Terauchi 
Cabinet.” Yet many others of advanced age, including the venerable Saionji, 
were marked for death by the Young Officers of 1936, and some who succumbed 
were even more renowned than the “God of the Constitution.” But the fact that 
Ozaki always couched his philosophy in pro-Imperial terms, based on the Consti- 
tution and rescripts of the Meiji Emperor, and never flirted with the ‘‘prole- 
tarian” economic and political movements deemed subversive by the military 
leadership, made it difficult to attack him on those points. 

It is also reasonable to assume that those who unleashed the 1932 and 1936 
incidents, and the more moderate militarists who gained control of the govern- 
ment after those two chilling attacks on parliamentary Japan, had more practical 
reasons for exempting Ozaki from the full fury of their assault. First, they were 
disarmed by Ozaki’s independence of mind and freedom from party or zaibatsu 
ties: who could smear Ozaki with the taint of graft, corruption, or selfish ambition 
so effectively ascribed to the prewar party and business leaders? Had not Ozaki 
deprecated crass materialism as early as his 1898 “Republican Speech”? Had he 
not inveighed against Seiyikai and Minseit6 disregard of the public interest, 
their petty factionalism, and their venal connection with the zaibatsu? Had he 
not been more eloquent than any of the anti-parliamentary militarists in ex- 
posing party bossism and vote-buying? In sum, Ozaki had tried to weaken public 
confidence in the prewar party and zaibatsu systems, the two chief targets of the 
militarists, and, insofar as his criticism, though conceived for a constructive 
purpose, had a destructive effect, he may have aided the militarists indirectly. 

Ozaki himself realized this price of his critical spirit. In a defense tinged with 
regret, written after the war, Ozaki explained the difference in purpose between 
his prewar position and that of the militarists: 


Not in Agreement with the Militarists* 


For many years I was regarded by the militarists as an enemy. Because I fought for 
arms reduction and against interference by military men in politics, it is clear we did not 
get along well together. Only once did it seem that the young militarists and I took the 





be a coward compared with the fearless Inukai. However, Ozaki was not immune to Japanese 
sentimentality toward ‘‘patriotic’’ assassins: ‘‘He who would destroy me in sincere love of 
his country may also be considered noble”’ (Japan at the Crossroads [London, 1933], p. 10). 

2 NKT, p. 89. 

23 This occurred at the Meiji-za in Tokyo, Ozaki escaping with minor wounds. He con- 
tinued to speak, as had Teddy Roosevelt in 1912. 

% MST, pp. 118-119. 
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same position. That was when I sternly opposed the corruption and degeneration of the 
political parties and they said the same thing. 

However, I made my attacks on parties because I wanted to develop better parties 
capable of checking the military. But the militarists’ attack was a scheme to weaken parties 
by separating them from the people and thereby establish military control of the govern- 
ment. Our attitudes were basically different. The fact that we seemed to be allied is like the 
case of two travelers, headed in opposite directions, meeting and passing briefly at a cross- 
roads before each departs in a different direction. 

What I deeply regret is that my attacks on parties, designed to strengthen and improve 
them, failed, while the schemes of the militarists to separate the public from the parties 
and win control of the nation succeeded all too well. 


This difference in intent may not have concerned Ozaki’s enemies too much, 
since the effect of his criticism was to underscore their own contentions about the 
selfish venality of the parties and their business supporters. 

A second and more practical matter, however, was Ozaki’s lack of political 
influence. His persistent refusal to work within the imperfect party system of 
prewar Japan cleared him of complicity in party misdeeds, but it also convinced 
the anti-parliamentary forces that Ozaki was a lonely old paper dragon. Ozaki’s 
stern conscience, which led him to make bitter attacks on the supposed short- 
comings of the parties from a position of solitary and impotent independence, 
may have saved him from the fate of his more “practical” friends in the center 
of the political stage. But who is to judge now which was the more praiseworthy 
position to take under the conditions of prewar Japan? 

Ozaki reserved his most bitter criticism for the Japanese people themselves. 
If parties were bad, or if militarists succeeded in alienating the people from the 
parties, it was basically the fault of the average Japanese who had no conception 
of Ozaki’s “independent conscience.” If, as Ozaki believed to his death, true par- 
liamentary democracy was impossible in Japan, the people themselves were to 
blame. This harsh judgment can be seen running through all of Ozaki’s speeches 
and writings, especially those which followed World War II and the Occupation 
reforms. 

If we remember that Ozaki began his career as a journalist and remained a 
prolific publicist throughout his life, this emphasis on the need to inculcate in 
the public a more self-reliant and critical attitude toward its public duties is 
understandable. Ozaki felt that the Japanese had neither the long heritage of 
parliamentary self-government nor the popular democratic spirit which he so 
admired in the British. Institutions such as an elective Diet and universal 
suffrage were always important to Ozaki, but the underlying spirit with which 
the voters operated them was even more important. ‘“The Imperial Restoration 
was a formal restoration. We cut the topknot on the head, but not the topknot of 
the spirit. We imported a constitutional system, but not the spirit which operates 
it... . This contradiction between institutions and ideas brought us to a com- 
plete standstill.’’® 

Ozaki felt that one result of this lack of a popular sense of individual responsi- 
bility was the tendency of Japanese voters to accept or even demand money from 


26 MST’, p. 69. 
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candidates; to follow blindly the orders of government officials; and to regard as 
proper any act not specifically forbidden by law. Here are a few of Ozaki’s ideas 
on the need for popular re-education: 


A critical spirit is the most important requisite to our democratic restoration .. . It 
is probably natural that this spirit is lacking among our people, accustomed as they are to 
centuries of feudal tyranny requiring slavish conformity to orders. The critical spirit is one 
of self-respect, and does not develop unless a person realizes that he is not a slave but his 
own master.?& 


There is no Japanese who knows to whom his life belongs. Therefore, they don’t know the 
meaning of popular rights or liberties, elections, or constitutions.”’ 


Truly, it seems to me that the greatest defect of our people is their lack of any standard 
by which to distinguish good from evil . . . But even if one can so discriminate, it means 
nothing if we fail to oppose evil due to a weak conscience. So, after all, it comes down to 
a matter of conscience.” 


Always, after condemning parties, militarists, and bureaucrats for their evil 
ways, Ozaki pointed his accusing finger at the people for supporting them: 


Voters are bad . . . Therefore, it is not especially strange that Diet members and parties 
do bad things, but whatever we do, the voters never reform.?® 


If there are any who, reading my statement that ‘‘parties are impossible in Japan,”’ 
feel that it is no concern of theirs that various Diet members are bad, they are not qualified 
to operate a voter-centered democracy.*° 


After all, men are mercilessly severe in judging others, but are inclined to become very 
lenient when judging themselves. For example, after World War II people were quick to 
blame those Diet members who had been blindly obedient to the T6jd Cabinet, but they 
seemed to forget their own responsibility in electing such members enthusiastically in the 
1942 election .. . Failure to realize this clear causal relationship is due not only to the 
acquired habit of avoiding responsibility but also to the suffocation of all critical spirit 
during the feudal era.*! 


Again and again in his writings, Ozaki exhorted the people to abandon tradi- 
tional attitudes of subservience, summed up in his oft-repeated phrase, kanson 
mimpi* (“officials should be respected and the people despised’’). Just as he 
urged his fellow Diet members to place conscience above party loyalty, so he 
advised the voters to hold their officials and themselves accountable to a strict, 
but rather un-Japanese, conscience. The fact that neither group was willing to 
follow his advice seemed to Ozaki another example of Japanese muddleheaded- 
ness. However, the people seemed to admire Ozaki for his outspoken views more 
than did the politicians, many of whom may have felt that no party system could 
operate under the type of rugged individualism Ozaki urged upon them. 





36 MST, pp. 66-68. 
27 NKT, pp. 47-49. 
28 SNY, pp. 35-36. 
29 NKT, p. 47. 

80 MST, p. 133. 

31 MST, p. 66. 
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In view of Ozak’s belief that the success of democratic institutions in practice 
depends on the political maturity of the people, it is not surprising that he was 
skeptical about the “democratization” of postwar Japan. On his return to Tokyo 
from Niigata in 1945, Ozaki was lionized by every political group, and lauded by 
journalists and Occupation officials who expected him to revel in the new at- 
mosphere. But, to Ozaki, ‘‘the old order remained unchanged.” 

One should remember that Ozaki was almost ninety at the time of the 1947 

Sonstitution and supplementary laws, which embodied most of the structural 
changes he had long advocated, and advanced age placed severe limitations on 
his physical and mental capacities.** When pressed to comment on the postwar 
scene, Ozaki observed that the 1947 Constitution had remedied many weak- 
nesses of the Meiji Constitution (e.g., those affecting legislative supremacy, 
popular sovereignty, and cabinet responsibility). ‘“Now, if there is anything at 
all that hinders the realization of Japan’s democratization, it is only the people’s 
own negligence and lack of self-consciousness.’’** He reminded his questioners 
that “if constitutions alone could save a nation there would be no defeated 
nation in the world. It is easy to make a good constitution, but very hard to 
operate it; we cannot destroy kanson mimpi in two or three generations.’ 

Nor, as Ozaki sadly noted during sessions of the postwar Diet, were the 
parties placing national interest above partisan or personal advantage: “Thinking 
that the sentiments of party politicians had been changed by the severe blow of 
wartime defeat, I tried to get them to elect a non-partisan Speaker (of the House 
of Representatives). ... When iit came to a vote, however, they still had not 
freed themselves from party factionalism, and elected a man by party decision. 
.. .Until Japanese parties can cure themselves of the disease of party policy dis- 
cipline, they won’t advance beyond factionalism. When will that day ever 
come?’’%5 

Ozaki was shocked also by the continuing antics of members on the Diet floor, 
and by their proclivity toward graft when in ministerial office, and corrupt finan- 
cial practices during election campaigns. When the House refused to discipline 
its disorderly members adequately, for example, Ozaki saw a parallel with the 
prewar situation in which, ‘“‘since muddleheaded Diet members could not decide 
what was best for the country, they decided policy questions by the order of 
party leaders. But any kind of fool can tell whether hitting a man on the Diet 
floor is good or bad. Even so, for factional parties which never made justice their 
main consideration, it was not a question of good or bad but only one of party 
advantage.’’** Ozaki recalled that he and his friends had acted in a taunting, 





8? His deafness became total in 1951, and he was permanently bedridden shortly there- 
after. During the writer’s visits with him in 1952-53, his frail body was propped up in bed, 
but his eyes and voice were still strong. He answered all questions in English, although 
they were written in Japanese on a tablet. Ozaki was a very impressive figure even in his 
last years. 

33 MST, pp. 41-42. 

3% Quoted in Ozaki Yukio, p. 262. 

35 MST’, pp. 102-103. The chapter is entitled, ‘“Kyitai izen’’ (‘The Old Order Remains 
Unchanged’’). 

36 MST, pp. 97-98. 
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disorderly fashion to embarrass the Government in the early years of the Diet, 
but insisted that times had changed and obviated the need for such obstreperous 
behavior. “Do not imitate our actions!’ he warned his postwar colleagues, but 
without noticeable effect.” 

Even though postwar laws required the publication of party financial records, 
Ozaki doubted their efficacy. “If money were marked to the effect that ‘this is 
black-marketeer money’ or ‘This is foreign propaganda money,’ no one would 
accept such bills, but it is hard to tell one bill from another.’’*’ He was dubious 
that party financial agents had reformed under the new dispensation: ‘Party 
bosses have a scent as keen as a hunting dog, and cannot avoid ferreting out new 
sources of campaign funds.’’*? 

Nor did postwar voters satisfy Ozaki. High voting rates, which gratified the 
Occupation, left him unmoved. Moreover, he was out of sympathy with some 
evidences of postwar ‘‘democracy.” As a lifelong proponent of British liberalism, 
opposed to socialism, class warfare, and political violence, Ozaki found himself 
joining the Japanese conservatives to condemn the abuse of new liberties by 
some of the groups aided by Occupation emphasis on “rights” over “duties.” 
“Even though provisions for duties are so few in the new Constitution, we must 
not neglect them. Even now, one can see men beginning to commit abuses which 
they mistake for rights and liberties. ... People need more restraint to avoid 
abusing their rights.’’*° He therefore urged members of left-wing organizations to 
disobey their leaders, if necessary, or resign: 

Recently a group which has a mistaken idea of democracy has tried to throw Japan into 
great confusion by instigating a general strike, but neither the Diet nor the Government 
acted against it. Instead, we had the disgraceful situation in which the Allied Command 
maintained order by forbidding the strike. When we see that many instigators of the strike 
were elected in the last election, it is the same as having elected agents of internal dis- 
sens on. 

Many people wrote to me on this matter, including an intelligent young schoolteacher 
who said, ‘‘As an educator, I don’t believe I should participate in a general strike, but I 
am worried that I cannot oppose it because I belong to the Teachers’ Union.” I am truly 
disappointed. Why can’t Japanese understand the simple truth? If I think something is bad 
for my country, I should act according to the dictates of my conscience. When my union 
moves in the wrong direction, and I cannot correct it by my actions, I should immediately 
resign from the union ... It is a conscienceless man who keeps quiet because his union 
supports that which he opposes.*! 


Thus, even though Japan’s wartime defeat and postwar Occupation had ac- 
complished most of the structural reforms for which Ozaki had striven so long, 





37 “To break the power of the clans, we teased the ministers to attack us, tried to pull 
them down, and called them names . . . The things we did were never good, nor was it the 
right course . . . But today’s Japan is different from Meiji Japan, and ministers and bureau- 
crats are no longer any problem” (MST, pp. 127-128). Opposition Socialists have not agreed 
with the latter statement. 

8% MST, pp. 122-123. 

% MST, p. 121. 

40 MST, p. 49. 

41 SNY, pp. 33-34. 
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and encouraged greater emphasis on the individual in society and principle in 
polities, Ozaki was far from satisfied with the result at the time of his death in 
1954. 

What estimate can we make of Ozaki Yukio’s place in modern Japanese 
history? No man in public life for seventy years, who wrote so prolifically and 
often in contradictory fashion, can be judged in simple terms. We have tried to 
show how his political independence stemmed from youthful experience, and was 
confirmed by education in the rough party politics of Meiji Japan. We saw him 
champion the self-reliant legislator who would follow conscience rather than 
party loyalty as, in fact, Ozaki himself did most of the time. We suggested that 
his bitter attacks on prewar party bossism, factionalism, and corruption lent 
unintentional support to the anti-parliamentary forces which overthrew the 
party system and made the Diet a rubber stamp in 1940. Such sharp and eloquent 
criticism of the prewar parties and zaibatsu, plus Ozaki’s political isolation, dis- 
armed the militant nationalists and saved him from Inukai’s fate. Finally, we 
found that Ozaki, always convinced that sound party government must be 
rooted in a democratically minded electorate, was as pessimistic about postwar 
Japan as he had been about the prewar scene. One must suppose that he died 
thinking: “I have failed in both of my lifelong tasks: to establish constitutional 
government and organize political parties. ... I feel I have completely wasted 
my life.’’? 

Objectively, Ozaki accomplished little which can be cited in texts on Japanese 
political history. He was instrumental in pushing through the 1925 Manhood 
Suffrage Bill and other liberal legislation, and governed Tokyo well for nine 
years. But his brief tenure in two Cabinets was notable chiefly for the 1898 
speech which helped to topple one of them, and all his eloquence in and out of the 
Diet was pitifully inadequate to the supreme task of preventing what Robert 
Scalapino has termed “‘the failure of the first attempt.” It is not surprising that 
Ozaki, seeing many features of prewar Japan reappear after World War II, 
horrified at the perversion of many of his slogans by the postwar Left, and 
finding that even his own constituents spurned him in the 1953 election,* died a 
rather embittered old man. 

He could take some comfort, perhaps, in the fact that his fellow Diet members 
voted him the first honorary member of that body, and that he was more widely 
known even in 1953 than many more active politicians.“ Legal and social handi- 
caps so severely restricted any anglophile trying to build a British-type parlia- 


42 Quoted in Ijin Ozaki Yukio, p. 151. 

48 Ozaki told the writer he could not understand why he was defeated. He had not been 
able to campaign in 1952, but he won that campaign with Yukiteru’s help. In 1953 his son 
was busy with his own ill-fated campaign for re-election to the House of Councilors; the 
parties decided to make a strong bid for Ozaki’s seat, and they used the effective argument 
that a bedridden nonagenarian was not a suitable representative for Mie. Ozaki ran sixth 
in a field of nine, winning only 10 per cent of the vote. 

44 In a survey conducted by the writer in three localities, 60 per cent of a 1,200 sample 
identified Ozaki, compared with 40 per cent for Foreign Minister Okazaki, and 37 per cent 
for Right Socialist leader Kawakami. 
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mentary system in prewar Japan that it was as a national conscience pointing 
with alarm, rather than as a practical politician leading with constructive pro- 
grams, that Ozaki could serve a useful, though limited, purpose. In the uneasy 
jockeying for power among the many powerful groups in prewar Japan, Ozaki’s 
accusing voice of conscience may have had a moderating influence on extremist 
groups, similar to that exercised by many others, including Saionji and the 
Emperor himself. 

One cannot escape the conclusion, however, that Ozaki was rather naive in 
his political thinking. First, he vastly underestimated the factor of party disci- 
pline in his British model. Many modern commentators on British politics shed a 
tear over the decline of the private member of Parliament, but admit that only 
through party discipline can the majority and minority parties fulfill their 
functions. Moreover, many in the United States bemoan the frequent lack of 
such discipline in our own system. Blinded by the misuse to which Japanese 
party leaders often put their power, Ozaki failed to see that even the most demo- 
cratic groups must have leaders who insist on a measure of loyalty to principle if 
not to personality. In attacking group loyalty per se, Ozaki was waging a futile 
struggle. 

Second, parties in any country are apt to pass through cycles of corruption, 
especially in their early years, as party history in the United States clearly at- 
tests. The connection between parties and economic (business or labor) interests 
for financial and other support can be regulated but hardly eliminated unless, by 
some miracle as yet unobserved in any modern nation, the public should become 
as enlightened and politicized as Ozaki thought possible. 

And thirdly, Ozaki’s ultimate aim was to convert his compatriots from a 
shame to a guilt culture (to use Ruth Benedict’s terminology) and this, even if 
desirable, was a task far beyond his powers. Ozaki himself lived to see many 
workers and youth, whose traditional bonds of obedience to employer and family 
head had been weakened, turn not to conscience but to left-wing political leader- 
ship. 

It may be that Ozaki overstated his position for Japanese consumption, and 
stressed the negative results of postwar ‘‘democratization” for fear the parties 
would again forfeit public confidence and abdicate before some new type of 
totalitarianism. A conscience, whether of an individual or a national philosopher, 
is clearest in its negative warnings, which may seem impractical to the recipient. 
The flying goals and constant criticism which Ozaki gave to the Japanese people 
for seventy years may, in fact, have been impractical, but they made him the 
political conscience of modern Japan. Measured by Japanese standards of value, 
that is far indeed from being a quixotic failure. 
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The Problem of the Peasant Agriculturist in 
Meiji Japan, 1873-1885 


MORRIS DAVID MORRIS 


HE problem of the economic condition of the peasantry in societies in the 
early stages of an industrial revolution has long been a matter of interest to 
economic historians, and recently it has been taken up by economists concerned 
with the contemporary problem of economic development. The prototype has 
traditionally been the career of the peasantry in England during the period after 
1750. The classical description of the fate of this peasantry is well known, a tale 
of ruthless enclosure, steady increase in landless day laborers, and a persistent 
decline in the standard of life. The ablest description of this process in the ven- 
erable vein can be found in the writings of Arnold Toynbee, Paul Mantoux, and 
John and Barbara Hammond. Since about 1925, however, the canonical view of 
the career of the English peasantry has come under serious attack by J. H. 
Clapham, T. 8. Ashton, and J. D. Chambers. In fact, the older view so passion- 
ately explored by the Hammonds has been much modified, and a new picture of 
the impact of the industrial revolution on the peasantry is slowly emerging. 
No such critical note has come to lighten the picture of unrelieved gloom which 
has been sketched by historians of Japanese agriculture during the Meiji Restora- 
tion. The generally accepted analysis tends to start with a peasant class which 
was grievously exploited during the Tokugawa era, but which was somewhat 
protected by feudal paternalism. The economic difficulties of the last years of 
that period pushed the peasantry to the point where unrest and revolt were 
endemic.'! During the period between 1868 and 1873, a radical reorganization 
resulted in the establishment of universal private property with uninhibited 
rights of use and alienation, but these changes did not improve peasant con- 
ditions. The tax reform of 1873, it is argued, then drove the agriculturists into a 
money economy which forced a critical deterioration of peasant conditions, 
showing itself in sharp increases in tenancy, “hidden unemployment” on the 
land, and in rapid movement of population to the urban centers.? This essay will 
suggest that the time has come for a serious and intensive reevaluation of our 
view of the fate of the peasantry during the early years of the Meiji Restoration. 


The author is Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of Washington. 

‘Takao Tsuchiya, ‘‘An Economic History of Japan,’”’ TASJ, 2nd Ser., XV (1937), 158- 
166, 247-248; Nobutaka Ike, ‘‘Taxation and Landownership in the Westernization 
of Japan,” Journal of Economic History, VII (Nov. 1947), 161-162; E. H. Norman, Japan’s 
Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940), pp. 20-24, 68-69; and Eijiro Honjo, The 
Social and Economic History of Japan (Kyoto, 1935), pp. 230-252. 

I am deeply indebted for intellectual sustenance to my colleagues of the Japan Seminar, 
and to Ramon Myers, Kosaku Yamaguchi, and D. M. Cooper. 

2 Norman, pp. 71-72, 75-79, Ch. v; Ike, pp. 166-168. 
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TABLE I 
Landlord’s Share in the Produce From a Field of One Tan? 


1873 1881 1885 
(a) Tenant rent in koku of rice 757 | 681 |  .761 
(b) Price of rice per koku (in yen) 4.89 10.29 | 6.30 
(c) Rent converted into yen [(a) x (b)|] 3.70 7.01 4.79 
(d) Total land and local tax (in yen) 1.85 | 1.56 1.55 
1.85 | 5.45 | 3.24 


(e) Landlord net income (in yen) 


I do not propose to provide any new material, but only intend to suggest from 
the viewpoint of an economic historian that material already in existence makes 
it possible to cast serious doubts on the classical doctrine.’ 

A minor weakness of the traditional view is its intemperateness. It is claimed 
that the condition of peasants during late Tokugawa was so bad, pressure so 
great, that revolt was endemic. It is suggested that their situation grew no 
better between 1868 and 1873, and began to worsen steadily after that time. 
However, if agriculturists as a class were pushed below the margin of survival 
before 1868, it is unlikely that their condition could have worsened after 1873. 
But this is not all. There are a good many fallacies whic’: persist because certain 
aspects of the working of economic processes have been neglected.‘ I want to 
show that a more adequate analysis of the economic relationships involved might 
well sharply revise our analysis of what in fact occurred during the period 
1873-85. 

Let us start with a case provided by Tsuchiya and Okazaki and used by Nor- 
man.® This example, referring to the years 1873, 1881, and 1885 (and thus 
covering the period of inflation and deflation), describes the exorbitant character 
of rent payments by tenants to landlords. It is used by Norman to document 
his proposition that the “‘Land Tax Revision acted as a mechanism hastening the 
already inevitable trend toward the dispossession of the peasantry and the 
accompanying concentration of land in the hands of the landlord class.”® How- 





3 Much of this analysis will have as its point of departure Dr. Norman’s study which has 
so profoundly influenced Japanese as well as western scholarship. While my criticisms of 
Norman may seem harsh, I still feel that no student of the field can ignore the debt of grati- 
tude owed to his pioneering study. 

‘ This failing is compounded by the moral overtones which seem to have infected vir- 
tually all writings on this period. There is always a note reflecting concern for the ‘‘poor 
fi.e., pathetic] peasant’? which seeps through as the residue of a liberal-humanitarian 
morality that has no place in an historical study. One notable exception to this stricture is 
William W. Lockwood’s recent study, The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and 
Structural Change, 1868-1938 (Princeton, 1954). 

5 Tsuchiya Takao and Okazaki Saburd, Nihon shihonshugi hattatsu shi gaisetsu [An 
Introduction to the History of the Development of Japanese Capitalism) (Tokyo: Ythikaku, 
1937), pp. 217-218. The example can also be found in Norman, p. 154, n. 34. 

6 Norman, p. 144. 

7 Tsuchiya and Okazaki, p. 218. There are certain misprints in Norman’s use of the table 
(p. 154), and I have referred to the original source for the correct version. Norman’s version 
contains a confusing numerical error. (Tenant’s rent in 1881 should be .681 instead of .661 
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TABLE II 
Distribution of Shares of Physical Product and Money Income to Tenant, Landlord, 
Owner-Occupier, and the State From One Tan, 1873-86 
(Assuming stable productivity) 


eda? dae Rice Price Per Koku 
(Koku) 
Year | Tenant Landlord 
Total : Teo Index 
Yield | Absolute Per Cent Physical Per Cent (1873 = 100) 
Share Share Share Share 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1873 1.125 .368 32.71 157 67.29 4.89 100 .00 
1881 | 1.125 | .444 39.47 681 60.53 10.29 210.43 
1885 | 1.125 364 32.36 761 67 .64 6.30 | 128.88 
Net Money Income After Taxes Index of Money Income 
(Yen) (1873 = 100) 
Value of eas ia 
eee | Bs wl Tenant Landlord Pn i State Tenant Landlord Pee 
| 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) | (14) (15) (16) 
1873 5.50 1.80 1.85 3.65 1.85 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
1881 11.58 4.57 5.45 10.02 1.56 | 253.89 294.59 274.52 
1885 7.09 2.29 3.24 


5.53 1.55 127.22 | 175.14 ; 151.51 


ever, the fact that tenants turned over a large proportion of their gross product 
to the landlord and the state is no evidence either of their difficult existence or of 
a trend towards dispossession. The only way we can tell what happened to 
various groups in the agricultural sector is to relate the data to price movements. 

In order to see what happened to the various claimants to the product of the 
land we have to know what the total product was. Table I does not give us that 
information, but by making certain assumptions we can derive the information 
from it. 

According to the tax reform of 1873, national and local taxes amounting to 
1.85 yen and paid by the landlord represented 4 per cent of the assessed value 
of the land. The assessed value of the tan of land would therefore be 46.25 yen. 
According to Tsuru, the assessed value of the land was equal to 8.5 times the 
money value of the average annual yield in the five years preceding 1873.* 
Assuming that the rice yield in 1873 was the same as the average yield for 
valuation purposes, the rice produced from the tan had a money value of 5.44 yen 
in 1873 (46.25 yen + 8.5) or 1.125 koku at 1873 prices. Based on this information 
Table II shows how the 1.125 koku of rice produced from the tan was distributed 
among the various claimants.?® 








koku of rice.) There is also an important error involving the unit of cultivation. Norman’s 
example purports to refer to a field of one chd. The data properly refer to a field of one tan 
(409 of a ché). 

8 Shigeto Tsuru, ‘‘The Development of Capitalism and Business Cycles in Japan, 1868- 
1897,” (unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, 1940, Harvard University), p. 203. Any formula for calculating 
the land value would be equally satisfactory for my purposes. 

® In this example, I am assuming stable productivity during the period. Because I am 
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Given the existence of a money economy, my purpose is to study the fluctua- 
tions of money income going to the tenant, the landlord, and the owner-occu- 
pier.'° Too much attention has been paid to the question of the share distribution. 
If we are concerned with the survival capacity and well-being of groups in a 
money economy, it is money revenue (income) rather than relative shares that is 
critical. In fact, the question of shares is utterly irrelevant.!! 

We see in Table II that the landlord’s money income (column 15) rose greatly 
(by 194.6 per cent) between 1873 and 1881, a result of the price inflation during 
the period.” Even in 1885, after the deflation of the early 1880’s, his money 
income was 75 per cent higher than it was in 1873. There is nothing very novel 
about this conclusion. The truly striking fact is that the money value of the crop 
share remaining to the tenant (column 14) gave him a money income in 1881 
that was 153.9 per cent above his income for 1873. Even after the deflation his 
money income in 1885 was nearly 28 per cent higher than it was in 1873. The 
owner-occupier also shows a similar income history (column 16). 

On the basis of this example, we have the suggestion that the classical version 
of the career of the tenantry and the owner-occupiers is subject to serious 
question. So preoccupied have scholars been with the question of relative shares 
(admittedly small for the tenants) that they have ignored entirely what the 
effect of price changes meant to money income. The data so far suggest that the 
money revenue of tenants and smallholders was higher in 1881 and 1885 than in 
1873 and that the “creation” of a money economy did not necessarily threaten 
their survival. 

However, an analysis that deals only with the money income of agriculturists 
is inadequate. Money income must be related to the cost of buying products on 
the market. In other words, we must get to the real income of the various agri- 
cultural groups. 

If we compare the movement of rice prices with the movement of Tsuru’s 
wholesale price index, using 1873 as our base period, we get the results shown in 








interested in what could have happened to various groups in the agricultural sector, I am 
including an analysis of the condition of the owner-occupier who would be distinguished by 
laying claim to all product except that portion used to pay taxes. 

10 My analysis assumes that all transactions are in the money sector. All product is 
sold on the market and all commodities required are bought on the market. This is a bold 
assumption, but it simplifies the analysis without affecting its main theme. 

Jt is at this point that so many scholars, focusing on relative shares and not on in- 
comes, have gone astray. It is true, of course, that relative shares would be important for 
certain issues of social behavior with which I am not concerned. 

12 This occurred despite the fact that his share of the physical product fell from 67.3 per 
cent to 60.53 per cent of the total output. 

13 The issue is not significantly affected by the fact that the tenant’s share of the crop 
was higher in 1881 than in 1873. It stands to reason that even if his share had remained 
constant at 32 or 33 per cent (productivity remaining unchanged), he would have gotten 
higher prices for his share and thus been better off in income terms. It is the ignoring of this 
phenomenon that weakens Ike’s analysis. See Ike, p. 170. (I make no reference in this 
essay to Ike’s more recent volume, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan [Balti- 
more, 1950], inasmuch as the economic analysis there [pp. 72-83, 139-147] is reproduced 
virtually without change from the 1947 article.) 
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TABLE III 


Index of Rice Prices, Wholesale Prices, and Real Income of Agriculture Groups, 
1873-85" (1873 = 100) 


Wear Index of Rice Wholesale Price Real Income 


rices ndex inert TeichN > ~ es Se aa Ae ee 
| Tenant Landlord | Owner-Occupier 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1873 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1881 210.43 171.19 148.31 172.08 160.36 


1885 128.83 133.51 


0.95 131.18 113.48 
Table III. This table shows that in 1881 all three agricultural groups were better 
off by a substantial amount (they had a greater real income) than they were in 
1873 because the price of rice rose more rapidly than the price of other com- 
modities. As a result of the deflation rice prices fell more rapidly than did the 
prices of other commodities. Real incomes for all groups fell, but both the land- 
lord and the owner-occupier still had more real income in 1885 than they had in 
1873. The tenant’s position, however, deteriorated to the point where real income 
was 5 per cent less in 1885 than it was even in 1873.'5 But while the tenant’s 
position was worsened by the deflation, the owner-occupier’s economic position 
was still 13 per cent better in real terms than in 1873. Under these circumstances 
it does not follow necessarily that the smallholder was destined to descend into 
tenancy status. 

The analysis to this point has proceeded with the assumption of constant pro- 
ductivity, ignoring the striking increases in rice yield per tan which were so 
important in the Japanese economy after 1873. Unfortunately, we have no 
productivity information for 1873. The first data we have are for 1878. They 
show that, as compared with 1878, productivity per tan rose by 14.7 per cent in 
1881 and by 27.1 per cent in 1885.'* In other words, rice yield for all Japan rose 


14 Col. 2 is taken from Table I, line b. Col. 3 is taken from Tsuru, p. 268. Cols. 4, 5, 
and 6 are derived by dividing the index of money income (Table II, cols. 14, 15, and 16) by 
the wholesale price index. There are a great many technical difficulties about using the 
wholesale price index in this sort of situation, but for my purposes they can be ignored. 

18 Tokyo rice prices fluctuated differently than did the price of rice used in this example. 
Had the tenant been selling his rice in the Tokyo market, his position would not have de- 
teriorated to this extent. In fact, his real income would have still been 21 per cent higher 
in 1885 than in 1873. 








| Tokyo Rice Price | Index of Tokyo Rice Prices | 











Real Inco { T 
Year (Yen per Koku) | (1873 = 100) a 1873 = 10) 
1873 3.86 | 100.0 100.0 
1881 10.51 | 272.0 191.3 
1885 120.8 


6.32 | 163.6 





Tokyo rice prices are taken from Paul Mayet, Agricultural Insurance in Organic Connection 
with Savings-Banks, Land-Credit, and the Commutation of Debts (London, 1893), p. 330. 

16 Based on the productivity data in Japanese Crop and Livestock Statistics, 1878-1950, 
SCAP, Natural Resources Section, Report No. 143 (Tokyo, 1951), p. 19. 
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TABLE IV 
Distribution of Shares of Physical Product and Money Income to Tenant, Landlord, 
Owner-Occupier, and State, from One Tan, 1873-85 
(Assuming rising productivity) 


Gross Physical Shares to 
Various Claimants Price of 
Pe wa of (Koku) Rice per Total 
duction Koko Revenue 


Gross Yield 
( ) (1873 = 100) (yen) 


Koku 


Owner- (yen) 


Occupier 


Tenant Landlord 

(4) (5) 
100.00 | .368 757. | 1.125 
104.62 465 «412 
115.91 .422 .882 


1.177 10.29 | 
| 1.304 | 6.30 | 





Net ani Pooee 2 Various Index of Money Income | Index of Real Income Index 
| (Yen) (1873 = 100) | Wholesale (1873 = 100) 
, Prices 
Year 
Ee SS PE Rape (1873 = Ss Cea TREE 
| ny} Land- | Owner- | Owner- | 100) | Land- | Owner 
Tenant lord | Occupier State | Tenant | Landlord Occupier | | Tenant lord |Occupier 
(9) | (10) |} (41) | (12) (13) (14) (15) | (16) | (17) (18) (19) 





———- |——_ — = . Se po 


1873 | 1.80 | 1.85 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 100.00 100.00 
1881 | 4.78 5.77 | 10.55 | 1.56 | 265.56 | 311.89 | 289.04 | 171.19 |155.13)182.19|168.84 
1885 | 2.66 4.01 | 6. 55 | 147.78 | 216.76 | 182.74 | 133.51 |110.69|162.35]136.87 








by 27 per cent in the period 1878-85. It rose from 1.026 koku per tan to 1.304 
koku per tan. The yield of the tan under consideration was somewhat higher in 
1873 than average yield per tan for all Japan in 1878 (1.125 koku as compared 
with 1.026). Let us assume that during the period under discussion productivity 
in our tan rose not in the same proportion as the national average but only to the 
same absolute levels as the national output, i.e., from 1.125 koku in 1873 to 
1.304 koku in 1885. In other words, we will assume that productivity rose only 
15.9 per cent.!7 What then would be the position of the various groups in the 
agricultural sector? 

In this case I assume that the increasing product was distributed between 
tenant and landlord in the same proportions as occurred in Table I. Under this 
assumption, Table IV (columns 17, 18, and 19) not only shows that all groups 
were better off in 1881 but that even the tenant’s real income was 10 per cent 
higher during the 1885 deflation than it was in 1873. He was this much better off 
even though he was transferring 16.5 per cent more physical product to the land- 
lord in 1885 than in 1873. Under these circumstances the owner-occupier was 
36 per cent better off in real terms in 1885 than in 1873. 

My argument so far leads to the conclusion that it is not safe to say that while 
landlords grew wealthier the tenants and owner-occupiers grew poorer during the 
period 1873-85. It is true that during the inflationary period through 1881 the 
landlord grew wealthier, but because of higher prices for rice tenants and small- 
holders also benefited significantly.'* During the deflationary period culminating 





17 One could, of course, argue that if our fan was more productive in the first place, it 
would continue to be more productive than the all-Japan average. However, by assuming a 
smaller productivity increase, I am erring on the cautious side. 

18 At one point Norman recognizes this (p. 156). 
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in 1885, all agricultural groups suffered as the price of rice fell more swiftly than 
the price of things bought. But even in 1885, assuming a modest increase in pro- 
ductivity, these groups were still better off in real terms than they were in 1873." 
The existence of a money economy did not harm the owner-occupier nor did it 
lead during the period of inflation to more grievous pressures on the tenant. 
Even the operation of deflationary forces, painful though they were to all groups, 
did not necessarily result in the disintegration of the smallholding class. Depend- 
ing on whether productivity remained constant or rose during the period, the 
owner-oecupier would be anywhere from 13 to 36 per cent better off in real terms 
in 1885 than in 1873. It is certainly not obvious, as Norman claims, that such 
improvements would necessarily result in the undermining of the smallholder 
class.2° However, to the extent that rising real income through 1881 encouraged 
the smallholder to go into debt to expand his acreage, the decline in prices after 
1881 would have left him in a difficult position. The tenant group was harder hit, 
and if productivity did not increase or he did not share in the increased yields 
(in other words, if his rent rose) his real income in 1885 would have been below 
the 1873 level. However, this would not have meant any change in the social 
structure of Japanese agriculture. The tenant was already a tenant.”! 

The traditional thesis at this point argues that despite favorable price and 
productivity trends, neither the smallholder nor the tenant could turn these 
factors to his advantage. Certain institutional elements at work in the country- 
side are advanced to explain this. It is argued that the smallholder in order to 
pay his land tax was forced to dump his crop on the local market at the end of 
the harvest when prices were lowest. Lacking adequate working capital he could 
not withhold his rice until prices were more favorable. In this way he did not 
receive the average price but something less.” None of the scholars has given con- 
vincing evidence that the phenomenon of distress selling occurred on a wide 
scale. Ike’s evidence to prove that it did seems in fact to contradict his propo- 
sition.” 

The harvest season extends from mid-September through November, with the 

19 That this judgment is very conservative is suggested by evidence cited in Japanese 
Agricultural Land Statistics, SCAP, Natural Resources Section, Report No. 101 (Tokyo, 
1948), p. 46. Between 1873 and 1885 the average yield of middle-class paddy fields in Japan 
increased from 1.312 to 1.672 koku per tan (27.4 per cent). At the same time, the share of 
product transferred from tenant to landlord decreased from 68 to 58 per cent. Using the rice 
prices from Table I, the tenant in 1885 had a money income 115.3 per cent higher and a real 
income 60.6 per cent higher than in 1873. 

20 It is interesting at this point to compare this analysis with Norman, p. 144, n. 15. 
His sweeping generalization ignores the vastly complex process at work. 

21 All that would have happened would have been that tenants would have had to curtail 
expenditures, draw on savings (if any), or wander off in search of new occupations. 

22 Ike, pp. 165-166; Tsuru, p. 57; Mayet, pp. 220-221; Norman, p. 156. This situation 
would, however, not have affected the tenant at all because he paid his rent in kind and he 
had no land tax to pay. Thus, there was no direct pressure on him to engage in this distress 
dumping. ‘‘Payment in kind shifts the risks of price fluctuation to the landowner. This cir- 
cumstance may have been beneficial to the small tenant farmer in the past... .’’ S. Nasu, 
Aspects of Japanese Agriculture (New York, 1941), p. 143. 

%3Tke, pp. 165-166. 
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TABLE V 
Price of One Koku of Rice in Tokyo, 1876 


(in yen) 


January 5.40 July... 
February 4.50 August. . 
March. 3.70 September. 
April. 3.70 October. .... 
May. ee .. 5.00 November 
June 5.90 December 


(gens3ss | 
| Seesss | 





main rice harvest occurring in the last six weeks of the period.* The land tax was 
paid at the end of the harvest, presumably in November and December. Accord- 
ing to Ike, rice prices were at their lowest after the harvest, but the example he 
gives us seems to contradict his statement.”® The lowest prices occurred in March 
and April. These figures (for what they are worth) hardly suggest distress selling 
of the sort posited. Even if distress selling did occur, there is no evidence at all 
that it would have offset the price and productivity gains from which the peasant 
benefited.*6 

Part of the weakness of the usual analysis lies in the tendency of scholars to 
assume that payments of the land tax began promptly after the issuance of the 
imperial decree in July 1873. 


By a looseness of wording, which may have escaped notice at the time, both the Decree and 
the Notification spoke of the land-tax as having been revised. It needed more than a stroke 
of the pen to do this. . . . The original estimate of the time needed to carry out the measure 
was found to be quite inadequate. Though the task was set about at once, several years 
elapsed before it was completed; and eventually it was decided to allow the new scheme to 
come into operation in each district, as soon as the requisite arrangements had been made, 
without waiting for its adoption in other places. . .. The apparent slowness with which the 
work of revision proceeded was brought to the notice of the local authorities by the Govern- 
ment, and the year 1876 was fixed as the date by which the revision must be concluded. 
Neither that year, however, nor the next saw the end of the undertaking. It lasted five years 
longer, being eventually completed in 1881.2’ 


Mayet commented shortly after the period under discussion that the ‘‘authorities 
have shrunk from rigidly carrying out a system of money payments, and have by 
way of option practically allowed one half to be paid in kind.” In fact, beginning 
in 1876 the government permitted the postponement of the date on which the 
tax payment was to be made.”* Under these circumstances it can hardly be argued 
that the land tax forced large-scale distress selling of the smallholders’ crop. 





24 J. W. Robertson-Scott, The Foundations of Japan (New York, 1922), p. 76; and G. T. 
Trewartha, Japan: A Physical, Cultural, and Regional Geography (Madison, 1945), p. 220. 

25 Tke, p. 166. 

26 It is possible that Tokyo prices in March and April showed the effects of earlier distress 
selling in other localities. This is a point that would need clarification. 

27 J. H. Gubbins, The Making of Modern Japan (London, 1922), pp. 102, 104. 

2% Mayet, pp. 228, 221-222; Ike, p. 169. 
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Even before the tax had been put into operation on a wide basis it had been mod- 
fied sufficiently to invalidate the economic threat which it posed.” 

The limited channels through which the crop could be marketed and other 
commodities purchased constituted, it is claimed, another institutional feature of 
the countryside which prevented the tenants and smallholders from benefiting 
from price-productivity trends. Tsuru refers to the peasants as being left to the 
mercy of the worldly-wise merchants.*° Tsuru’s comment seems merely to imply 
that the peasant, naive in the ways of a money economy, fell prey to the devices 
of the shrewd, calculating merchant. This judgment stems from the implicit 
assumption that the peasantry was forced suddenly out of a subsistence economy 
into a commercial system for which it was unprepared. This assumption is, of 
course, far from accurate. A money economy had been in existence long before 
the Meiji era and had extensively permeated the rural regions.*! 

It is, however, possible to argue that the peasants had access to few channels 
through which they could sell their surplus rice and in return buy commodities. 
Faced by a merchant who could act as a monopsonist in the purchase of their 
rice and as a monopolist in the sale of products to them, their net real income 
would be lower than the statistics would show. This would not be the case in 
areas of the greatest population density and in the regions surrounding the great 
cities. It is possible that in the most isolated areas of the country, where com- 
munications were extremely poor and markets infrequent, the monopolizing 
merchant might well have been able to manipulate the price structure against 
the peasantry. However, such a phenomenon would not have affected the bulk of 
the agriculturists. In other words, there is no convincing logical reason or, in the 
absence of further research, any adequate historical evidence to support a con- 
tention that either the pressure of distress selling or limited marketing outlets 
burdened one group of agriculturists more than another.” 

It is also maintained that ‘‘another calamity for the peasant ... was the 
drastic reduction in the common lands after the Restoration... . The loss to the 
peasantry of the usufruct of these lands which supplied them with fodder, ferti- 
lizer, wood for fuel, and implements, ... compelled the peasant household to 
purchase on the market those commodities which formerly could be obtained from 
the common lands.’’* It is not correct to assume that peasant costs were neces- 
sarily increased by this development. The right to the yield of the waste in the 
pre-Restoration era was not a free right even when the land was nominally held 
in common by the village. During the whole of the Tokugawa period, and in 


29 Ike admits the validity of this point in his discussion of the above-mentioned modifica- 
tions of the date on which the tax had to be paid. ‘‘After 1878 the need for such palliatives 
became less for a few years since the rise in the price of rice improved the economic position 
of the agricultural population. . . . Since the tax on land stayed fixed, all those who owned 
land were able to profit... .’’? (pp. 169-170). 

80 Tsuru, p. 57. 

31 Matsuyo Takizawa, The Penetration of Money Economy in Japan (New York, 1927). 

%2 Localized crop failures could have had a serious effect on the groups involved, but 
even here the effects of price fluctuations would have made the results varied. 

33 Norman, pp. 164-165. See also Ike, pp. 168-169. 
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TABLE VI 
Increase in Tenant Land as Per Cent of Total Cultivated Land, 1873-87* 


Veer |Tenant Land as Per Cent | Per Cent Increase over | Average Annual Increase during 
| of Cultivated Land Preceding Period | Period (in per cent) 


1873 31.10 - ~ 
1883 36.75 5.65 | 0.5650 (for ten years) 
39.34 2.56 | 0.6475 (for four years) 





1887 


more pronounced fashion towards its end, payments in kind, in labor, and in 
money were generally exacted by the lords from the villagers in return for the 
right to gather the products of the waste areas. Thus the transformed legal rela- 
tions established after the Restoration and affecting the forest and pasture lands 
did not necessarily adversely affect the economic position of the peasantry .* 

Nor is it legitimate to claim that the impact of cheap foreign manufactures 
undermined peasant incomes, ruining ‘‘thousands of handicraft rural pro- 
ducers.’ If it is true that rural producers of cotton yarn and cloth were destroyed 
by competition with foreign products, this had nothing to do with the Restoration 
land policies but was a consequence of the commercial treaties of the 1850’s. 
However, it is questionable whether imports had such disastrous effects on the 
rural economy as Norman suggests. While rural production of cotton yarn and 
cloth was hard hit (as was the production of sugar and vegetable oils), there was 
an enormous increase in the export demand for other rural products, notably 
tea, silk, egg cards, and rice. There was also a notable increase of new small handi- 
craft industries in the countryside. While the shifts in demand made for disloca- 
tions and adjustments, it is safe to say that on the whole the rural sector was 
made more prosperous by the changes.*® 

If what I argue has any validity, how can I explain the evidence of growing 
tenancy which is used to illustrate the increasing misery of the agricultural 
sector? This brings me to a consideration of tenancy data which are inadequate 
and confusing. While the data vary depending on the source, Ike’s figures are 
fairly typical. On the basis of these figures, it is hardly correct to say as Norman 
does that “the greatest increase [in tenancy] came in the years immediately after 
the Land Tax Revision.’’*® On an average annual basis, according to these 





3K. Asakawa, ‘‘Notes on Village Government in Japan after 1600,” JAOS, XXXI 
(1911), 175; John Henry Wigmore, ‘‘Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan,”’ 
Part I, p. 114, Part V, pp. 48-63, 77-78, in TAS/J, XX, Suppl. (1892); R. B. Grinnan, ‘‘Feudal 
Land Tenure in Tosa,” TASJ, XX (1893), 241, 243; Takizawa, pp. 71-72, 76, 98; Tsuchiya, 
pp. 168-169; T. C. Smith, ‘“The Japanese Village in the Seventeenth Century,” Journal 
of Economic History, XII (Winter 1952), 3-4, 12; and Hugh Borton, ‘‘Peasant Uprisings 
in Japan of the Tokugawa Period, 7ASJ, 2nd Ser., XVI (1938), 43, 72, 81. 

38 Norman, p. 42, n. 81. Dr. Norman makes a serious error at this point, arguing ‘‘the 
effect of foreign imports in forcing up prices... .’’ It is clear that the flooding of Japan 
with cheap, machine-made foreign products caused a sharp decline in the prices of these 
goods. For a correct analysis of the impact of foreign supplies and foreign demand in Japan, 
see G. C. Allen, A Short Economic History of Modern Japan, 1867-1937 (London, 1946), p. 23. 

36 Allen, pp. 23, 32-33; and Lockwood, pp. 17-18, 336-337. 

37 Ike, p. 177. 

3% Norman, pp. 147-148, n. 24. 
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figures, tenancy increased most rapidly during the deflationary period after 1881. 
It was not the tax revision but the deflation in prices which was accountable for 
peasant distress. And as my earlier examples showed, making allowance for pro- 
ductivity improvements, there was no need for this to have occurred. It is likely 
that some peasants tended to extend their commitments during the period of 
rising income to 1881, and when prices fell they were left with burdensome 
fixed charges. 

The tenancy data which scholars use are not without ambiguity. An increase 
in the proportion of land cultivated by tenants is always looked upon as evidence 
of increasing poverty. For example, Norman cites a decline in the owner-occupier 
category and a sharp increase in the part owner-part tenant category as evidence 
of a step downward on the agricultural ladder. 'or Norman, every time an owner- 
cultivator moves into the owner-tenant category he is on his way to absolute 
tenancy.* The data do not prove this at all. It would be just as accurate to say 
that every time an owner-cultivator got enough capital together he would rent 
some land to add to that which he owned. Nor would such an improvement 
necessarily be reflected in an increase in the landlord category. It could mean that 
a smallholder was taking more land to cultivate himself. The data are ambiguous 
and capable of varied and even contradictory interpretation. To the extent that 
land under cultivation was increasing, however slightly, and the number of 
families on the land was declining slightly, my analysis is not improbable.*® 

Nor are Mayet’s statistics showing the increasing number of mortgages on 
houses and land, compulsory sales, and bankruptcies in Okayama-ken for 1879- 
83, meaningful.*! The fact that mortgages increase from year to year may merely 
show the spread in the operation of a money economy.” The figures on com- 
pulsory sales and bankruptcies could be more revealing, but they are useless 
without evidence of the total population and value of land in the province at the 
time. Further, the data refer to urban as well as rural transactions, with urban 
mortgages constituting as much as 40 per cent of the total.“ Under these circum- 
stances the data are virtually impossible to use. But even considering the data 
as telling us something, they show us that the dispossession rate in 1883 (the date 
of highest forced sales and bankruptcies) amounted to a mere 1.13 per cent of 
total mortgages, which would probably represent an even smaller percentage of 
total capital value in houses and lands. This hardly justifies Dr. Norman’s 





39 Norman, p. 148, n. 24. 
40 Between 1873 and 1887 land under cultivation seems to have increased slightly. At the 


same time, the number of farm households declined from 5,640,000 to 5,518,000 (Japanese 
Agricultural Land Statistics, p. 6). It is most probable that my analysis applies best to the 
inflationary period through 1881. The traditional interpretation would probably be more 
accurate during the deflationary period 1881-85, but even during this period the situation 
would be intricate. 

41 Mayet, p. 64. The data can also be found in Norman, p. 145. 

“In fact, the data show an increase of 84.7 per cent in mortgages between 1879 and 
1881 (the period of inflation) and only a 32.9 per cent increase between 1881 and 1883 (the 
period of deflation). This suggests that during the earlier period, when price relationships 
were favorable, peasants went into debt to expand their activities. The mortgage, in other 
words, is not necessarily the symbol of oppression. 

43 Mayet, p. 127. 
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statement that this indicates “the whirlwind speed of peasant expropriation . . . 
the intensity of expropriation. . .” 

The only convincing evidence is the statistics showing the number of persons 
qualified to vote by payment of a tax of a certain amount. The evidence applies 
only to the deflationary period after 1881. It shows that persons paying a tax of 
five yen declined by 10 per cent, and those paying a tax of ten yen declined by 
only 6 per cent. These data suggest that smaller landowners suffered more 
heavily than the larger landowners during the deflation period, which is consistent 
with what I have argued would happen during periods of deflation.*® But this 
information tells us nothing about the increase in tenantry, nor does it tell us 
what groups of owners were able to benefit by this process. It suggests a complex 
process of increasing economic differentiation in the villages. for example, in one 
village in Aichi prefecture in a period of about a half century following the 
Restoration, “18 tenants had become peasant proprietors, 14 peasant proprietors 
had become landowners (that is, men who make their living by letting land 
rather than by working it), 8 tenants had stepped straightway into the position 
of landowners, 7 landowners had fallen to the grade of peasant proprietors and 
7 more to that of tenants, while 114 householders had changed their callings or 
had gone to Hokkaido.’”** 

The general impression is that at the time of the Meiji Restoration virtually all 
Japanese agriculturists were independent owner-occupiers, and that it was the 
character of Restoration policy which disrupted their position in the country- 
side.” But T. C. Smith convincingly points out that a landless peasantry was not 
the creation of the Meiji period, but that it had been in existence during the 
seventeenth century, and even at that time constituted a “substantial part of 
the total population.” In fact, his analysis of five counties of Buzen Province 
1681-84 shows that tenancy ran from 37.2 per cent (in Miyako County) to 61.3 
per cent (in Kamike County) of the total number of family heads. For the 
province as a whole 54.3 per cent of all peasant family heads were tenants. Al- 
though this is probably too high to represent the tendency in the whole country, 
the lowest tenancy rate for which we have data (Kawachi Province) was just 
under 25 per cent of the total population.** If tenancy was so firmly entrenched 
in the late seventeenth century it is likely, when growing pressures are con- 
sidered, that it did not decline in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. More 
likely it increased. Thus, at the time of the Meiji Restoration, inequality in the 
village and extensive tenancy were part of the rural heritage that the new Japan 
took over from the old. 





4 Norman, pp. 144-147. 

45 See Tsuru, p. 74. 

46 Robertson-Scott, Appendix, p. 376. 

47 Norman, p. 137. This is, of course, recognizably false and is so accepted by virtually 
all scholars including Norman when they discuss the last decades of the Tokugawa era. 
But it is a myth which lurks behind much of the analysis of the Meiji period, the myth of a 
“paradise lost.” 


48 Smith, pp. 10-11. 
49 Tf it is true that large-scale tenancy was in fact a hang-over from the Tokugawa period, 


the proper criticism of the Restoration leaders is not that their policy created a tenancy but 
rather that their policy did not eliminate it. 
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If all of this has any validity, a major issue needing explanation is the spate of 
peasant revolts so frequently referred to. One sometimes gets the impression that 
these revolts were a reflection of the oppressive character of the land tax.®° 
In fact, the revolts, which reached their peak in 1873, declined after that date 
and dwindled into insignificance after 1877.°' The revolts during the period under 
consideration generally do not seem to have been a sign of increasing economic 
oppression, but rather the reflection of a struggle for improvements greater than 
had been achieved. They seem to have resulted from the fracturing of customary 
controls in the countryside after 1867. In periods of rapid change explosive conse- 
quences can occur just because old ways and controls are disintegrating, and new 
institutional safeguards are not firmly entrenched. The tendency towards protest 
increases when the expectations of improved conditions are not realized rapidly 
enough. Clearly this seems to have been the case through 1881, although the 
subsequent deflation did provoke some politically insignificant reactions to high 
interest rates and rents. 

A factor which seems to suggest that conditions in the countryside were im- 
proving generally after 1873 is the rapid reduction of infanticide as a widespread 
social custom. Despite vigorous moral hostility among official circles and stern 
legal sanctions against its practice, the institution was ubiquitous during the 
whole of the eighteenth and the first three-quarters of the nineteenth centuries.™ 
The fact that such a catholic practice, thriving despite legal censure in late 
Tokugawa, was reduced to a minor phenomenon by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century suggests that a slowly improving standard of life undermined the 
necessity for the retention of this device for “thinning” the population.™ 

Much of the improved well-being of peasant groups on the whole must be 
identified with the stabilization of legal and economic relationships in the coun- 
tryside after 1868, and the termination of arbitrary and intensifying feudal 
exactions.®®> In some cases, tax burdens were actually reduced in the period 
between the Restoration and the land tax reform.** Despite the extension of the 
pricing system after 1868, ‘““The trend was in the right direction. . . . If it failed 
to raise rural living standards more rapidly than it did, this was because of the 
headlong growth of population, the limit upon resources, and those other social 


50 Tke, p. 169. 

51 Norman, p. 72. 

52 Norman, pp. 71-77, 169. 

58 Ryoichi Ishii, Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (Chicago, 1937), pp. 
14-16. 

54 Ishii, pp. 31-37. See J. E. Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position (New York, 1930), 
p. 17; and Lockwood, p. 143. There is some serious doubt about the extent of the institution 
of infanticide. See Irene B. Tauber, ‘Japan and Korea: Population Growth,” in H. F. 
Williamson and J. A. Buttrick, eds., Economic Development: Principles and Patterns (New 
York, 1954), p. 438. 

55 (Qn feudal exactions, two convenient sources are D. B. Simmons, ‘‘Notes on Land 
Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan,’’ ed. Wigmore, TASJ, XIX (1891), 37-270; 
and Wigmore, ‘Materials... ”’ 

56 Norman, pp. 68-69, n. 54. 
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and political obstacles which blocked a more thoroughgoing reconstruction of 
Japanese peasant life.’’* 

The economic history of Japanese agriculture is a far more complex phenom- 
enon than is usually recognized in the literature. Nor is the simple tale of a 
decline in peasant vitality necessarily correct. The evidence suggests that there 
were two movements, one degenerative and one creative. Peasants grew wealthier 
and achieved a higher standard of living just as peasants grew poorer. Many 
tenants and smallholders may have benefited more from price fluctuations than 
we have hitherto assumed. It is possible that the career of the peasantry was not 
as tragic as we have been led to believe. If true, there are many revisions of 
Japanese social and economic history which economists concerned with economic 
development will have to analyze. 

The real difficulty in analyzing what happened in the rural sector after 1868 
is that too many scholars have tried to prove too much with too little information. 
It is quite clear that what happened varied significantly from district to dis- 
trict, and no general judgment can legitimately be made until we have detailed 
studies of the economic history of individual districts. Equally important is the 
fact that agriculturists have been treated as a homogeneous group or at best as 
two groups, landlords and others. But the economic effect of Meiji price move- 
ments varied significantly, not only geographically but also in their impact on the 
various rural groups. No general analysis can be evoked until a much more 
detailed structural breakdown is used. Such a breakdown would probably have 
to be in terms of districts broken down by group: 

1. Tenants 

2. Owner-occupiers renting no land 

3. Owner-occupiers who rented land also 

4. Landlords who tilled part of their land 

5. Landlords not tilling any land. 
Then a detailed analysis would have to be made, district by district, of the 
economic vitality of each group. How did price and productivity movements 
affect each group in each district? What institutional difficulties (e.g., marketing 
and credit facilities) affected each group in each district? (After all, not all groups 
had equal difficulty in obtaining credit, and not all districts were equally affected 
by distance from the market.) How was each group affected by the size of the 
units under cultivation, by the rising market value of land, and by changing 
relationships to handicraft industry? 

The economic history of the period under consideration is far more complex 
than any authority today describes it, and the consequences of Restoration 
changes were far more uneven than we have been led to suppose. Our need is to 
forego the luxury of national generalizations for the augean task of detailed local 
analysis. 

57 Lockwood, p. 476. 

88 The secret which distinguishes the career of the Japanese agriculturist from his alter 
ego in India during the same interval lies in the rather impressive increases in agricultural 
productivity which occurred in a relatively brief period. 








Administrative Transition from Han to Ken: 


The Example of Okayama 


ARDATH W. BURKS 


HE first decade of the Meiji era, 1868-77, was a period of bewildering ex- 

periment in political forms for the nation-state emerging in Japan. The ad- 
ministrative structure of the new central government underwent a kaleidoscopic 
series of forms ranging from the direct copy of an eighth-century Japanese pattern 
to a system modelled on the American doctrine of separation of powers. First in 
Kyoto and later in Tokyo, during the 1870’s and 1880’s, government depart- 
ments rapidly divested themselves of ancient nomenclature derived from China 
and assumed the forms of European administration as the Japanese tried in- 
creasingly to demonstrate that they knew how to run a government in western 
fashion.! 

The famous Charter Oath of Five Articles (Gokajé no gosetmon) charted the 
course of the new ship of state. Solemnly announced by the young Emperor in 
March 1868, the Oath pledged: first, the formation of deliberative assemblies; 
second, unanimity of governing and governed classes of the nation in the pro- 
motion of all enterprises; third, provision for occupational choices; fourth, the 
abolition of outdated customs; and fifth, the acquisition of knowledge from all 
over the world in order to keep firm the foundations of Imperial rule. It took the 
Japanese twenty years, however, to blend a reformation with a guarantee of the 
kokutat, or national polity, which was underwritten in the Meiji Constitution of 
1889. As Professor Nomura Kanetard has pointed out, the period of transition 
was one of contradictions between the old and the new. ‘Although the old order 
had collapsed, a new was not yet founded.’” 


I. The Problem of Relations between Central and Local Governments 


One of the most serious political problems faced by the new government was 
what to do with the feudal domains (han), which had been developing over a 
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1 This transition is treated by the author in Ch. xv, ‘Japanese Model of Europe,’’ in 
Paul Linebarger, Djang Chu, and Ardath W. Burks, Far Eastern Governments and Politics 
(New York, 1954). A chart on p. 351 represents the evolution of administrative structure 
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thousand years, and which remained under the control of their former daimyéd 
after the overthrow of Tokugawa rule. The so-called restoration of sovereignty 
to the Emperor had given the central government direct control over only eight 
cities and twenty-one prefectures, all formerly held by the bakufu. 

The alternatives facing the new government may be briefly stated: either 
feudalism would continue with a different clan or coalition of clans holding the 
power, or a centralized state embracing all parts of the country would be estab- 
lished. Acceptance of the first alternative was not unlikely. For two and a half 
centuries political life had revolved around the shogunate. When Tokugawa 
Keiki relinquished the power of the bakufu, he did not plan to retire but only to 
restore sovereignty to the Emperor, hoping himself to occupy a strong position in 
the new government. Hence for several years statesmen and political theorists 
tended to consider the shogunate as a permanent fixture. An alliance of the 
Satsuma, Chédshi, Tosa, and Hizen clans supplanted the rule of the Tokugawa 
bakufu and—as many older Japanese historians interpreted the Restoration— 
established a new oligarchic shogunate. Nevertheless, the Restoration did not 
uproot so much as stunt the daimyd. The more important evidence of this shift 
was the appointment of former daimyé to high government office and, above all, 
their re-emergence as kazoku (nobility), with constitutional privilege, in the 
House of Peers. 

Early in 1869, the great southwestern daimyd of Chishii and Satsuma, fol- 
lowed by Tosa and Hizen, presented a petition offering to surrender their han. 
Other daimyd soon followed. The government then ordered that all fiefs be 
relinquished, guaranteeing the daimyéd in return an income equivalent to one- 
tenth the current revenue of his han. In the summer of 1871, the Emperor sum- 
moned the ex-daimyéd governors of seventy-six fiefs, announced to them the 
abolition of han, and proclaimed the establishment of prefectures (ken). Three 
years elapsed before the administration of the ken was modernized; and several 
years more, before their number was reduced to a total of forty-six, exclusive of 
Hokkaido. Meanwhile, in January 1874, Okubo Toshimichi, to whom internal 
development of the ken was an obsession, became the first head o! a Department 
of Home Affairs and planned and executed policies aimed at the improvement of 
administration, finance, national wealth, and public welfare. 

During the period of 1868-71 the establishment of assemblies in many han 
bore testimony to western influence. Following the abolition of feudalism in 
1871, these were, of course, wiped out. But between 1871 and 1879, local as- 
semblies were again set up in at least forty-eight of the prefectures.* 

Underlying the shift in administrative nomenclature was the more serious 
problem of social reform. During the decade after the Restoration, extensive 
changes were introduced in an effort to reshape the feudal social structure. In the 
summer of 1869, the old court nobility (kuge) and the daimyé were designated 
peers; the samurai, gentry (shizokw). In the fall of 1870, a distinction was made 
between two classes of gentry: shizoku and sotsu. Early in 1872, upper sotsu 





3 Nobutaka Ike, The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan (Baltimore, 1950), 
p. 40, n. 16. 
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received shizoku status, while the lower sotsu became commoners (heimin), 
joining farmers, merchants, craftsmen, priests, and social outcastes. Revocation 
of samurai privilege came gradually: in 1871 the wearing of swords was made 
optional; in 1872 military conscription was instituted; in 1873 vendetta was 
forbidden; and in 1876 the wearing of swords was prohibited. These, then, were 
some of the essential developments during the first decade of Meiji when 
political and social problems, especially between the central and local govern- 
ments, were of paramount importance. 

It is important to recognize that to the Japanese themselves, the division be- 
tween the Tokugawa and the Meiji eras is not so sharp as it once appeared to 
westerners. Orthodox Japanese historiography variously interpreted the Restor- 
ation as a return of political power to the Emperor (the official pre-World War II 
view), or as a product of foreign influence, or as a social and economic revolution.‘ 
But early writers like Honjé Eijird and Tsuchiya Takao, who advanced the third 
interpretation, emphasized the gradual collapse of the Tokugawa economy. Since 
the 1920’s, especially after Japanese scholarship felt the impact of Marxism, 
Japanese writers have become more and more involved in ideological disputes 
concerning the nature of social participation in the Reformation, the stage of 
Japan’s economic development in 1868, and the nature of Japanese capitalism. 
The trend since the war is best summed up by a Japanese bibliographer: ‘As a 
method of historical study, economic interpretation is the most detailed and 
accurate.’’® 

The difficulty with much of the postwar research by Japanese on the Restor- 
ation is that it leaves the impression, as does Japan’s process of acculturation 
itself, that the writers are in a hurry to adopt foreign theories before they have 
mastered the data of their own country’s social transformation. A few examples 
will suffice to illustrate the point. Hirano Yoshitaré, writing on the collapse of 
feudalism in Japan as compared with that in Europe, does not explain why the 
great southwestern han took the lead, nor how middle-class ideologies were re- 
flected in the feudal administration of these han.® In examining the motivating 
forces behind the Restoration, Koda Shintard wrote: “It was a top-to-bottom 
reformation, carried out by the ruling classes in Tokugawa days.’” But who were 
the ruling classes? Hattori Shisd argues that manufacturers and a handicraft- 
capitalistic system must have been more or less widespread. Middle-class pro- 
ducers were somewhat similar, as Hayashi Kentaré wrote, to the founders of 
English absolutism among whom yeomen were prominent. Of course, the Meiji 
leaders were not yeomen in rank; yet they had the character of, and might have 
been transformed into yeomen, added Hattori. As Hattori himself admits, among 

4 John W. Hall, Japanese History: A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research Materials 
(Ann Arbor, 1954), pp. 94-95. 

5 Trimajiri Yoshinaga,’ Meiji ishinshi kenkyi no hatten [Development of the Study of the 
History of the Meiji Restoration] (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 72f. 

6 Hirano Yoshitard,° Burujoa minshushugi kakumei [The Bourgeois-Democratic Revolu- 
tion] (Tokyo, 1948). 

7 Cited in Irimajiri, p. 81. 
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Japanese there are widely differing interpretations of the Meiji transformation, 
owing to insufficient analysis han by han of the transition.® 

A recent attempt to fill the gap shows characteristic shortcomings. Ishizuka 
Hiromichi, describing the transition from Kishi-han to Wakayama-ken, does deal 
briefly with reform of han administration and its significance. He writes of the 
appearance of an Edo faction (attached to the bakufu in Edo), and a Wakayama 
faction (attached to the ideas of reform). But the body of his treatise is leavened 
with economic statistics purporting to prove the emergence of a “commodity 
economy,”’ manufacturing, “polarization” of land ownership, and the precursors 
of an “agrarian proletariat.” And his conclusions rest, not on data concerning the 
actual administrative transition, but upon speculation concerning “reorganiza- 
tion of the rural social structure,’ the “development of a bourgeois economy,” 
and the “feudalistic reaction” by the han to the emergence of an absolutist 
government and economy.’ 

By and large, however, Japanese and western scholars have concentrated on 
documents which show the interests, policies, and orders emanating from the 
central government. The effects should be checked in local areas in the various 
domains soon to become modern prefectures, where rural Japan acted as a con- 
servative balance to more rapidly changing urban areas. What has been called 
historical research in the field can help fill the gap.?° 

This article, by describing the administrative transition from a han, Bizen, to a 
ken, Okayama, will illustrate the problems facing the Meiji government in areas 
which hitherto had been fiefs. The study is limited in at least two respects: first, 


it is more of a survey of material dealing with the transition than a finished 
description of it; second, it emphasizes the changes in administrative structure, 





8 Naramoto Tatsuya has described it with major attention to Mori-han. Irimajiri is 
interested in Tosa-han. There is perhaps ample material on rural life in Chéshi.. For Kishi- 
han and the transition to Wakayama-ken, see Ishizuka Hiromichi,? ‘‘Meiji shoki ni okeru 
Kishi-han hansei kaikaku no seijishiteki kdsatsu’”’ [‘‘A Study of the Political Reformation 
in Kishi-han During the Early Meiji Era’’], Rekishigaku kenkyai, IV (Apr. 1955), 13-27. 
His preconceived approach is revealed in the subtitle of the article: ‘‘With Emphasis on 
‘The Tendency Towards Absolutism.’ ”’ 
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devoting less attention to other developments, such as changes in the landholding 
system, the struggle for a modern, viable tax structure, continued peasant unrest, 
the problem of rehabilitation of the samurai (shizoku jusan), and changing 
patterns of social and economic thought. 


IT. Han Administrative Structure 


The base point from which to survey the transition is the administrative 
pattern of the Okayama domain (han), with its so-called modern daimyé and 
its offices. Aside from extra-domain offices in Edo, Osaka, Kyoto, and Fushimi, 
offices at Okayama were divided into policy-making organs “inside the castle” 
(jnat), and executing organs ‘outside the castle” (jégat). The “‘inside’’ offices 
were of three types: (1) the Main, Second, and West Offices, closely attached to 
the daimyé and his family; (2) the Lord’s Highest Conference Room and Court 
(hydjosho), which supervised offices concerned with most administrative prob- 
lems including military affairs, schools, temples, and shrines; (3) the Accounts 
Office (kanjésho). ‘“‘Outside’”’ agencies included offices of the county (gun), town 
(machi), a shipping office, the han school, and the administration of the famous 
park, the Kérakuen. 

New office titles, personnel, and ranks were forced into the original han mold, 
at least until 1871. Of the daimyd, soon to become Governor, more will be said 
later. Below him, Ministers—yér6? in the Main Office and in the Council—were 
successively designated shissei, daisanji,* and sanji (Vice-Governors). Vice- 
Ministers were first kojioki, then sengiyaku, and finally, gondaisanji*. Chief 
Inspector (6metsuke) became keihd shuji! and the Chief Finance Officer of the 
han (sakumaikata) became kaikei shujr*. 

Among the first institutions of the han to be affected, even before the Restor- 
ation, was the military system. The threat of foreign encroachment in the Kaei 
and the Ansei eras (1848-54) had an impact on the defense forces of the han, 
which began to adopt European drill, uniforms, and guns.” 


ITT. The Seitaisho Reform of 1868 


Even while the civil war of the Restoration continued, the central government 
progressed through the provisional administrations of January and February 
1868 (the so-called ‘Three Offices’) to the form adopted June 17, 1868 (under 
the seitaisho, or Organic Act). Bizen-han, following suit, announced administra- 
tive reforms on June 26, 1868. Although the daimyé of Bizen, Ikeda Akimasa, a 
keihdkan' (Justice) in the new Imperial Government, was—as he put it—ur- 
gently needed in Tokyo, he obtained leave to return to Bizen. ‘The good system 
of administration,” he proclaimed, “left by our noted statesman, Lord Hdretsu 
[Ikeda Mitsumasal], shall be retained so far as it is not contradictory to the new 
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reform. In view of the urgency of the situation, I wish to do away with the old 
involved procedures, to retrench expenses, and to prohibit all sorts of luxury, in 
order to carry out the reforms in administration, including the military system, 
so that we may render as many services as possible to the Imperial Government.” 
As a first step, Ikeda set up a Conference Hall (sezjidd), within his Council. 
Its function was “to accept all representations, requests, or petitions concerning 
the promotion of national welfare,’ and it was to be open each day from ten to 
twelve to receive petitions." 

By August 1868, the clan administration was reformed according to the 
national seztaisho pattern, with the sezjidd acting as a sort of clan headquarters; 
and with administration divided among the four bureaus of Military Affairs, 
Accounts, Police, and Inter-han Relations." 

According to the regulations of the sezjidd, published in August 1868, all officials 
were to report for duty at 7:30 A.M. These included Ministers (ydrd), Vice- 
Ministers (sengiyaku), Secretaries (benjiyaku), and Inspectors (dmetsuke), who 
met in joint, daily session at 9:00 A.M. At this time there were sixteen of these 


officials. 


IV. Retrocession of the Han in 1869 


On February 23, 1869, Ikeda Akimasa applied for retrocession of his domain 
(hanseki hdkan), once again rationalizing the step by reference to his illustrious 
ancestor nine generations earlier: ‘‘As Lord Hdretsu explained, I suppose you 
know full well that territory and subjects are by no means private property.’’® 

During the same month, according to the “Staff Ordinances” written by the 
han Secretariat, the first major social shake-up in the han occurred. The blue- 
print for this change was sweeping: ‘Former social standings shall be foregone. 
Men of ability in any of the former classes shall be appointed to duties, and young 
men shall be incorporated in the troops. . . . Those who render most distinguished 
service shall have promotion.” 

The han government was now divided into three main sections. At the head- 
quarters level, the daimyd was to be aided by three Ministers (shissez) and six 
Vice-Ministers (sansei”), who also shared legislative power. There were added a 
public opinion official, spokesman of the public, a Censor (kangi*), and various 
administrators. The second level consisted of an assembly or “lower house”’ 
(kakyoku), with members selected from the first class, samurai, and lower classes 
of farmers and merchants (nd-shd-gyd). At the third level were the administrative 
offices, including bureaus of Civil Administration, of the Castle Town, of Tem- 
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ples and Shrines, of Accounts, of Police, and of Military Affairs with a new 
officer, a sort of chief of staff (kai-riku gummu shuji).' 

The modernized forms of this government notwithstanding, agencies outside 
the civil bureaucracy—that is, officials attached directly to the Ikeda family— 
remained prominent, from the representative of the daimyd (jddai) down to 
stewards, pages, caretakers, cooks, and tea-servers. And despite the provision for 
various Officials to get at public opinion, these same officials feared the participa- 
tion in government by the people. A public notice of December 5, 1869 explained 
that the Lord encouraged the public to submit its views and urged all officials to 
keep in touch with public opinion. “But sending anonymous letters is a mis- 
demeanour contrary to the Imperial will, and constitutes an obstacle to govern- 
ment.” 

On July 5, 1869, the chief of the Secretariat published the notice ordering a 
change in the official title from that of Lord (hanshu) to Han Governor (Oka- 
yama-han chiji). Where previously subjects wrote Bizen-han (or Bitchii-han), 
thereafter they were to write Okayama-han.” 


V. Administrative Reform of 1870 


As revised by Imperial command in October 1870, the han administrative 
structure was divided into two main parts: headquarters (seifu) and adminis- 
trative offices (gydser kancho). At the headquarters the Han Governor—actually 
the daimyd—was aided by two Ministers (daisanji) and eleven Vice-Ministers 
(gondaisanji, shdsanji, gonshdsanji). Attached to the ministers were staff offices: 


the Secretariat (bentatsusho), Office of Records (rokujisho), and a Council 
(gijisho). Administrative offices were distributed among five bureaus: Civil Ad- 
ministration (minset kyoku), Accounts (kaiket kyoku), Military Affairs (kaz- 
riku gummu kyoku), Police (kansatsu kyoku), Criminal (keihd kyoku); and an 
Office of Educational Affairs (kydgakusho). Bureaus were further subdivided into 
sections. 

A basic problem was revealed early and clearly in the nature of the original 
regulations, called ‘Class and Staff Ordinances.’’!’ Classification by social position 
was to be abolished in favor of staff position. 

By this time, the Governor had acquired an official annual salary—600 koku 
of rice—and a job description: ‘‘He shall keep himself informed as to population, 
number of houses, and census registration in the han, and shall supervise the 
rearing of the people, diffusion of education, improvement of manners, collection 
of taxes, encouragement of corvée, allocation of reward and punishment, and 

16 (Bizen-han] Rokujisho', Shokuinreit [Staff Ordinances] (1869), MiU LXXX-279, 1-10; 
and Shokuset Taiseisho (Staff Ordinances] (1869), MiU LXXX-277; Tohan furet, MiU CIX- 
369, r.13-14; Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 20. 

17 [Bizen-han] Rokujisho, Naika shokuin« (1869), MiU LXXX-279; Tohan furei, MiU 
CIX-369, r.38; 370, r.70. 

18 [Bizen-han] Rokujisho, T’osoku shokuinrei [Class and Staff Ordinances] (1870), MiU 
LXXX-279; Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 17. 
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superintendence of han troops.’’!® The terminology of the exhortation sounds as 
if it weredirected toa handaimyd. A Minister received 340 koku annually. The three 
ranks of Vice-Ministers received 270 koku, 200 koku, and 130 koku respectively. 

One official regulation touched delicately on a key problem: ‘Many are dis- 
cussing the question of equal salaries. This is due to the tenor of the times. But for 
the present officials are reduced in pay only nominally, according to His Majesty’s 
benevolent intention. ... His Majesty will be unable to bear the sight of dis- 
tinguished families in reduced circumstances. . . .’’° 

Indeed regulation after regulation grappled with this problem of status, of 
which the following are representative samples: general regulations of October 
and November 1870 decreed that thenceforth there were to be only two classes, 
gentry (shizoku) and ordinary people (sotsu). In the future ‘all should be aware 
of the need for equality in respect. Those of higher rank must drop their lordly 
air and discontinue their arrogant behavior ...and those of lower rank must 
forego their disdain for the higher and intend toward harmony.” Each official was 
to refer to himself by his title of office, rather than by his rank. There is constant 
emphasis upon reward for merit and punishment for failure, regardless of rank. 
“You should know,” said another regulation, “that under the new regime, you 
ought not to possess privately even one person.” On the other hand, a public 
notice of January 27, 1869, warned: ‘“The common people must be courteous, 
especially to samurai, retainers of the Lord.” A public notice of 1871 dealt with 
regulations regarding the continued use of swords, no longer needed because 
“decisive battles could be fought with firearms at a distance of several hundred 
paces”; nevertheless, ‘‘you need not refrain from wearing a sword, or swords, 
long or short. Such is the nature of men at all times.’ 

Originally, said another order, Lord Ikeda Mitsumasa encouraged the study 
of the national classics as a means of enlightenment; ‘‘now your Lord has revised 
educational rules, hoping that you will not take to old customs but rather make 
rules fitted to the times, and will engage men of ability. So every man, irrespective 
of age, should go to school if possible.” In June 1869, the criminal law of the han 
was revised, but it still dealt with revenge and crimes involving bloodshed for 
which the punishment was harakiri; with thievery for which punishment might 
be even death; and with group responsibility in the goningumz. Public notices of 
April 1869 reveal strict police supervision over the movement into and out of the 
castle town of Okayama.” 

In September 1869, the han military system was revised to accord with 
the British system; the force included seventeen battalions of infantry and four 
artillery units. In October 1870 the battalions were reorganized after the French 


model.” 


19 [Bizen-han] Rokujisho, Okayama-han shokuinret [Staff Ordinances of Okayama-han} 


(1870), MiU LXXX-280, n.2. 

20 [Bizen-han] Rokujisho, Hansei kaikaku joémoku” (1870), MiU LXXX-280, 0.14. 

21 Okayama-ken shi kohon, 1, 50; Okayama-han shokuinret (1870), MiU LXXX-280, n.13; 
[Bizen-han] Rokujisho, Kyaki (1870), MiU LX XX-280, 1.3; Hansei kaikaku jomoku (1870), 
MiU LXXX-280, 0.5; Tohan furet, MiU CIX-369, r.2; CIX-372, t.24-25. 

32 Tohan furet, MiU CIX-370, r.63; 369, r.18-20; Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 26. 

23 Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 35, 50. 








TRANSITION FROM HAN TO KEN 


VI. Abolition of the Han in 1871 


On July 14-15, 1871, Okayama-han and its satellites, Ikusaka-han and 
Kamogata-han, were abolished. In accordance with regulations issued by the 
dajokan in Tokyo, Okayama-ken was created in their place. When the Okayama 
prefectural office was set up its area of jurisdiction included eight gun in the old 
province of Bizen and six gun in old Bitchii. The total arable area was 34,408 
ché with a yield of 481,599 koku.*4 Ikeda Akimasa was dismissed as han Governor 
and those officials below the rank of Minister were ordered to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the prefecture. One week later, a public notice warned: “Do not 
be carried away by rumors, without knowing what you are doing. . . . For ex- 
ample, some say that the lower-salaried shizoku will be ordered to return to farms 
or go into business. Some are annoyed. We will never take such steps.’’® 

Of much greater interest was an oral petition, presented by representatives 
from every county in Bizen and Bitchi to the prefectural office in August. The 
petition humbly acknowledged the inauguration of great Imperial reforms, the 
abolition of han and the creation of ken. ‘“Thereupon,” it continued, “our han 
governor was discharged, at which all the people were astonished.”’ The Ikeda 
family, the petition related, had been for generations benevolent and particu- 
larly skillful in reclaiming land. “Our former governor was especially bene- 
volent. ... After he surrendered the domain and took the post of Governor year 
before last, he conformed precisely to the constitution under the new form of 
government. ... The haughty manners of the samurai were entirely suppressed 
and men of ability were promoted regardless of their birth.” He guarded free 


speech, the petition said, established schools, medical facilities, and granaries, 
reproved vice, and promoted virtue. ‘All the people are lonely for our previous 
Governor as though he were their own father. ... Why was he discharged? .. . 
We entreat your permission to see his reinstatement.” 

Despite this appeal, Governor Ikeda remained dismissed. 


VII. The New Ken Headquarters 


By December 1872 clearer administrative lines characterized an embryonic 
modern prefectural headquarters under the direction of a full-fledged Governor 
(kenrei or gonrei”), assisted by a Vice-Governor (sanji or gonsanji*). All the 
affairs of the prefecture were distributed among four sections: General Affairs 
(shomuka), Litigation (chéshdka¥), Taxes (sozeika), and Receipts and Disburse- 
ments (suitéka). Twenty-eight subsections (-gakart) were grouped below the 
sections; of greatest interest were those concerned with rehabilitation (jusan- 
gakart?) under General Affairs and Taxes. Both were instructed to aid shizoku in 
training for a trade, after they had returned their stipends. 

The following April a subsection for the encouragement of industry (kangyé- 
gakari*) was created under General Affairs. This subsection was to assist in 
training for industry, and to make interest-free loans from a revolving fund to 
succor the unemployed. An equally intriguing experiment was tried about this 
time in neighboring Oka-ken, where student-apprentices were assigned to official 





24 Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 71-73, 76-77. 
25 Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 64; Tohan furei, MiU CIX-372, t.22. 
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business in December 1873. They were to study land surveying, census registra- 
tion, handling of mail, and tax revision. Trainees attended at their own expense.?® 


VIII. Development of the Ken, 1874-77 


The modern prefecture, Okayama, began to emerge as the result of a process of 
absorption between 1874 and 1877. By order of the Prime Minister, Sanjo 
Sanetomi, of December 10, 1875, Oda-ken was abolished and merged with Oka- 
yama. H6j6-ken was similarly absorbed on April 18, 1876. In May of that year, 
six counties formerly in Bitchi and Bingo provinces were withdrawn from 
Okayama and merged into neighboring Hiroshima-ken. This was the era of 
rounding boundaries.” 

All these changes made it extremely difficult to maintain a close census check. 
A public notice of November 28, 1871, had stressed the need to keep records of 
the exact number of families and inhabitants in order to administer and protect 
the people. “Since the middle ages,” it said, “feudal lords have ruled over the 
people. So the condition of the people in one place differed from that of people in 
others. . . . The census registers in former days were in disorder because they were 
compiled by classes and not by districts... .’? Now, continued the order, all 
classes in a district—peers, shizoku, sotsu, priests, and common people—were to 
be included together. In one of the first complete census counts in 1874, Oka- 
yama-ken had 82,669 families and a population of 335,592. Of the latter figure, 
shizoku made up 11,069 (3 per cent; 6 per cent if we add their 10,439 women). 
Common people numbered 313,311 (or 94 per cent); there were 773 of the 
priestly class. Occupationally, of approximately 120,000 registered males, about 
90,000 (or three-fourths), were farmers; about 5,000 were artisans; about 8,000, 
merchants. In 1876 after some amalgamation the number of families in Oka- 
yama-ken had increased to 235,872; the population, to 980,798, of which 340,920 
were in what was once Bizen.” 

This tremendous increase of course necessitated further wholesale admin- 
istrative reforms. The real turning point was the appointment of Takasaki 
Goroku as Governor on October 13, 1875. Almost immediately he swept some 
fifty officials out of office and appointed anequal number of new ones. Inan order 
of October 18, he warned: ‘“Though class distinctions are sharply drawn—you, 
high and low officials—are equally the standard to which the people raise their 
eyes and upon which they model themselves, so you must improve your conduct 
more and more.’”’ On October 20, he cautioned travelling officials to be models 
whom the people might imitate dewn to the smallest details—language, clothing, 


and food.?° 
In January 1876, the administrative structure was revised, its functions dis- 





26 Okayama-ken shi kohon, 1, 172-175; II, 195-196, 225-226. 

27 Okayama-ken shi kohon, III, 433, 473-475. 

28 (Okayama-ken] Rokushisho, Onfurei [Public Notices] (1871-72), MiU CXI-376, m.30- 
34; Kibi Bunkai Kenkyiikai®, Okayama-ken chi ki ji (Political Record of Okayama Prefec- 
ture] (Okayama, 1939-42) (11 vols. mimeo.), I, 109; V, 775. 

29 Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 415-416. 
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tributed among six sections: General Affairs, Industry, Taxes, Education, 
Criminal Affairs, and Receipts and Disbursements. There was also a Court 
(saibansho).°° 

Salaries for government officials had been paid in yen at least since May 
1874. In July 1876, the new Governor lectured his employees on the value of 
saving. ‘“‘Europeans,” he said, ‘‘are independent, regardless of rank, and assert 
their rights of liberty because they always watch living expenses. . . . If they earn 
five yen, they lay aside some extra money, and perpetually follow the path of 
self-help. Now, you officials are of better circumstances than others. .. . [but] 
if you regard your present position as the Great Wall of China and neglect to 
provide against accidents, you will repent bitterly. If the ant is so thrifty, how 
much more should we be!’ Thus, strangely, exhortation of a Confucian tone was 
applied to daily life and given to the brand-new prefectural public servants. 

Between January and September 1877, these public servants were finally 
organized in what at least appeared to be a modern, streamlined administrative 
structure. Gone were the old Bizen-han hanshu and sanji; a Governor (rei) and 
Secretary-General (daishokikan) had taken their places. Gone were the complex 
ranks of peers and samurai; they were replaced by seventeen classified and four 
unclassified grades. Even the sections of government had become impersonal, 
numbered from one through six, and could no longer be located by name in a 
sector of the castle. Section One and its subsections handled general affairs, 
census, and records. Section Two dealt with economic problems in agriculture, 
commerce, and industry. Section Three handled land problems, surveys, and 
taxes. Section Four dealt with accounts, public health, prisons, and legal affairs. 
Section Five supervised education and Section Six managed receipts and dis- 
bursements, bonds, and supplies. Administratively, at least, in ten short years the 
han had become ken.*” 

The nature of the foundation of the new central government and the character 
of its leadership had, as early as 1868, guaranteed that a centralized state em- 
bracing all parts of the country would be established. Severe financial difficulties 
inherited by the new government made it impossible to carry on effective ad- 
ministration while some two hundred seventy-three fiefs remained under the 
separate control of daimyd. From the beginning the new regime resolutely tried 
to uproot the old provincial concepts of government. 

At the local level, however, even the names of the emerging administrative 
sections and the continuing flow of orders showed clearly that the transition was 
more easily accomplished on paper than in practice. Public notices in Okayama 
speak of the establishment of a reserve fund in 1875, of regulations for disposition 
of land in 1876, and of the establishment of a bank in 1877, all with a view to 
rehabilitating unemployed shizoku. Other documents worried their way up to 
Tokyo—even to Okubo Toshimichi himself—and back, trying to fathom ques- 
tions of deeds, titles, assessments, and tax rates. Such were the problems passed 
along to another generation. Some were never solved. 


30 Okayama-ken shi kohon, I, 453. 
81 Okayama-ken shi kohon, II, 276; III, 498. 
32 Okayama-ken shi kohon, III, 568, 576. 
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The political compromise with feudal elements at the time of the Restoration is 
clearly illustrated at the local level. An important by-product was the creation of 
a bureaucracy markedly feudal in its origins. There was, it was true, a transfer of 
power from the higher to the lower ranks of the samurai, but this development 
had long been under way in both han and bakufu politics. Indeed, it is clear from 
even a reconnaissance of the Okayama experience, that the han must have had, 
before 1868, a pool of administrative talent among the samurai. 

Much more needs to be done in studying the various han, in tracing precisely 
which man filled which post, and what he thought of his new duties. Certainly we 
need more data of this sort before applying sweeping generalizations like ‘‘bour- 
geois economy,” “absolutism,” and ‘‘feudalistic reaction.’”? We may conclude, as 
did Scalapino, that “most of the bushi forces who participated in the overthrow 
of the Tokugawa did so with the intention of defending—not destroying—the 
feudal system as they knew it.’ The symbols used, as Ike has pointed out, were 
traditional rather than revolutionary.” In practice, this means Japanese tra- 
ditional. On the local level too, those features of the late Tokugawa life which 
made the Meiji modernization possible indicate that what occurred was far more 
a japanization of European influences than a westernization of Japan. 
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The Buriat Intelligentsia 


ROBERT A. RUPEN 


NE of the important keys to understanding twentieth-century develop- 

ments in Central Asia—especially in Buriat Mongolia, Outer Mongolia, and 
Tibet—is an appreciation of the important role played by the Buriat Mongolian 
intelligentsia. The Buriats, in the words of one of them, “. . . constituted the 
cultural avant-garde among the Mongolian tribes, introducing and leading the 
revolutionary ideas of our time. . .””! 

Buriat Mongolia, now an Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Soviet 
Union, includes in its population less than 300,000 Buriats, roughly one-tenth of 
the total Mongolian population of the world.? From this small group, most of 
whom were illiterate before 1917, arose a group of intellectuals whose influence 
extended beyond the borders of their homeland to Outer Mongolia and Tibet, 
and to the smaller areas of Barga (in Manchuria) and Urianghai (incorporated 
in 1943 into the USSR as the Tannu Tuva Autonomous Oblast’). This Buriat 
intelligentsia was particularly influential from about 1900 to 1930; in the thirties 





Dr. Rupen is Research Assistant Professor at the Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington, and concurrently Associate Director of the Human Relations 
Area Files Outer Mongolian Project there. 

1 Arkhincheev, in Zhizn ‘Natsional’ nostei [Life of Nationalities], (1923). 

Important sources of information throughout this article are the significant writings of 
N. N. Poppe in Vestnik instituta po izucheniyu istorii 1 kul’tury SSSR [Journal of the 
Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR]: “Mongol’skaya Narodnaya 
Respublika” [‘“Mongolian People’s Republic”), XI (1954), 7-24; “Polozhenie buddiiskoi 
tserkvi v SSSR” [‘‘Position of the Buddhist Church in the USSR’’], XII (1954), 35-46; and 
“Mongolovedenie v SSSR” [“Mongolian Studies in the USSR”], XIV (1955), 25-43, and 
relevant articles on the various individuals in the Entsiklopedicheskii Slovar’, Sibirskaya 
Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, and Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (1st ed.). The following 
two articles were unavailable to me: Galsan Tsirenov [Mikhail Bogdanov], ‘‘Rost’ bur- 
yatskoi itellingentsii’’ (‘Growth of the Buriat Intelligentsia’’], Sibir’, XXXI (1914), 
and Kozmin’, ‘‘Tuzemnaya intelligentsiya Sibiri’’ [‘‘Indigenous Intelligentsia of Si- 
beria’’}, Sibirskaya Zhivaya Starina [Siberian Living Antiquity], (1923). 

Much of the research on which this article is based was done while the author was at 
the Russian Research Center, Harvard University, 1954-55. Professor Poppe of the Uni- 
versity of Washington supplied much of the information not otherwise documented herein. 
Any errors of fact or interpretation, however, are of course the author’s. 

2 Mongols are found principally: in Inner Mongolia (including the Barga area of Man- 
churia), an integral part of China—less than two million; in Outer Mongolia, the nominally 
independent but heavily sovietized ‘‘Mongolian People’s Republic’’—fewer than one 
million; in the Buriat Mongolian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the USSR— 
less than 300,000 Buriats; in addition there are perhaps 100,000 Oirat Mongols in Sinkiang. 
The 150,000 Kalmyk Mongols of European Russia have been dispersed, and many of them 
killed; the Kalmyk ASSR was dissolved December 27, 1943, because of alleged co-oper- 
ation with the German invaders. More than five hundred Kalmyk refugees now live in 
Philadelphia and communities in nearby New Jersey. 
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most of them were purged—killed or sent to concentration camps. The few 
Buriat intellectuals who exist today confine their activity largely to Buriat Mon- 
golia itself. They can express only approved Communist doctrine, and must 
praise Russian domination. They dare not advocate Buriat separatism and Pan- 
Mongolism.* : 

Buriat intellectuals of the 1900-30 period were also in a sense Russian agents, 
instruments of Czarist and Soviet foreign policy. But the majority of them pur- 
sued aims which came to conflict with Soviet aims; they were “‘bourgeois nation- 
alists’’ who worked for a Greater Mongolian State, a re-creation of a Mongolian 
Empire which could defend Mongolian integrity against Russian incursion from 
the north and Chinese invasion from the south. 

Many of these Buriat intellectuals worked to establish a common Mongolian 
language, and they stressed the importance of harmonizing European science and 
learning with traditional Mongolian ways. They were not traditionalists, but 
rather, “‘liberal democrats” who would not ruthlessly destroy to impose some 
“new order’ but insisted on evolutionary development, which they led in 
introducing. 

Some facts are common to the lives of all of these men: their early years were 
spent in a typical Mongolian setting; the folklore and superstitions of their 
people were known to them, and even shared by them; they had excellent educa- 
tions, most of them at the University of St. Petersburg, where they cooperated 
closely with leading Russian orientalists; they wrote scholarly (historical and 
philological) works in the Russian language; they all spoke and wrote Russian 
fluently. They traveled widely in Siberia, Central Asia, and European Russia, 
and some of them even in Western Europe. Yet they always remained Mongols, 
with close ties to their native land. 

Buriat intellectuals participated in the Russian revolutionary movements and 
parties of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They were narodniks, 
and later Social Revolutionaries (SR’s), for the most part, although many had 
close connections with the Constitutional Democrats, the Kadets. But Buriat 
political activity arose primarily from a strong reaction against Russian expan- 
sion into Buriat territory, and by the time of the 1917 Revolution, Buriats were 
thinking seriously of separating from Russia and building a Greater Mongolian 
State. 

Buriats served Czar and commissar as bearers of Russian culture to Mongolia. 
They interpreted Russia to the Mongols, and Mongolia to the Russians. Many 
of them held high places in the Outer Mongolian government in the 1920’s; 
indeed, they ran the country. They imposed on the Khalkhas of Outer Mongolia 
many changes in the direction of modernization and europeanization, but they 
did so with the aim of protecting Mongolia from assimilation, whether by russi- 
fication or sinification. 





3 The Buriats Garma Sanzheev and S. D. Dylykov, for example, both write extensively 
on Mongolian linguistics and affairs: see Poppe, ‘“Mongolovedenie v SSSR,” and Sanzheev’s 
letter in HJAS, XVIII (June 1955), 239-244. Dylykov wrote the recent Demokraticheskoe 
dvizhenie mongol’skogo naroda v Kitae [Democratic Movement of the Mongolian People in 
China] (Moscow, 1953), reviewed by Rupen, FEQ, XIV (Aug. 1955), 599-602. 
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The Buriat intellectuals were: 1) incipient nationalists; 2) Pan-Mongolists; 
3) Russian (Czarist and Soviet) agents; and 4) serious scholars and educators. 
But the categories mix inextricably, the proportion of one factor to the others 
varying with each individual. 


NATIONALISTS 


Buriat “nationalism” was born of a strong reaction against Russian expansion 
into Buriat territory, a development which reached a critical point around 1900. 
It was “incipient nationalism”’ in that it did not suggest separation from the 
Russian Empire, on the contrary: “The Buriats seek to be citizens with full 
rights and, as such, to participate in the political life of the country together 
with other nationalities, but as a nationality they insist on the right to cultural 
self-determination.’’* The first decade of the twentieth century saw Buriats 
actively entering politics and writing polemical articles about the Russian threat 
to Buriat lands and to Buriat existence. Leaders in expressing opposition to 
threatened russification were: Batu-dalai Ochirov (1875-1934); Mikhail Bog- 
danov (1878-1919); Tsyben Zhamtsarano (1880—-1940?); and El’bekdorji Rin- 
chino (ca. 1885-1937). 

Ochirov® was educated in Buriat Mongolia and at Chita, and became the 
political leader of the Buriats in the critical days of 1904-05, when the Buriat 
steppes seethed at the new land and administrative arrangements, and the 
Russian Empire was fighting with Japan. He headed a deputation to St. Peters- 
burg in 1905, to try to regain local self-government for the Buriats; this mission 
failed. He represented the Buriats in the Second State Duma, in 1907; he worked 
with Milyukov and the “‘liberals.’’ After the Duma was dissolved, he returned 
to his homeland and energetically led educational and other work among the 
Buriats. He had great faith in the co-operative movement to improve his people’s 
economic position; he founded the first co-operative in Buriat Mongolia, and 
translated into Mongolian many Russian articles on this subject. To increase 
his people’s awareness of political and economic matters, he translated into Mon- 
golian not only the Kadet Party program® but also land-settlement laws, and he 
arranged for a special study of the Aga Steppe—an especially important Buriat 
area near Chita—by the Chita Branch of the Imperial Russian Geographic 
Society; the result is a book containing complete population, land, and other 

‘Tsyben Zhamtsarano, “‘O pravosoznanii buryat (k predstoyashchim obshchim refor- 
man)’’ [‘‘Concerning the Law Consciousness of the Buriats (on the Occasion of the Im- 
minent General Reforms)’’], Sibirskie Voprosy [Siberian Questions], II (St. Petersburg, 
1906), 184. 

5 Alamzhi Mergen [El’bekdorji Rinchino], ‘‘Batu Dalai Ochirov,” Sibirskit torgovo— 
promyshlennyi ezhegodnik na 1914-15 gg. [Siberian Trade-Industrial Annual, 1914-16], 
pp. 340-349. 

6 Oros girtin dotora albatu-dur ¢tiliige-tet erke keregter bolbatu orot dayan uy-un gayan- 
tai-a bayiqu gegsen sanaltai bélgiim ulus-un tigiileku inu urid-iyar tigiilekti inu [Preface to 
the Declaration of the Farty which Promotes the Idea that the Subjects of the Russian Empire 
Should Have an Emperor at their Head Although Freedom and Liberty Are Necessary to 
Them]. 
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statistics, and a comparative analysis of the 1897 and 1906 censuses.’ This is an 
exceptionally thorough and valuable work. He also arranged stipends for Buriat 
students in Russian universities, and translated many of the fables of Krylov 
and stories of Tolstoy into Mongolian. For ten years an effective leader of the 
non-Russian peoples of Siberia, the inorodtsy, he was unforwunately killed in 1914 
when his horse stumbled and fell on him. Shortly before his death he spoke of 
transferring his activity across the Russian border, to Outer Mongolia, where 
he intended to establish schools and credit and co-operative organizations—thus 
giving a hint of Pan-Mongolian sentiment. 

Mikhail Bogdanov;' the second of these Buriat leaders, was educated at Irkutsk, 
Kazan Teachers’ Seminary, and Tomsk and St. Petersburg Universities. An 
active Social Revolutionary (SR), he went abroad to Berlin to study, and with 
other Russian students was forced to leave there and go to Zurich. By 1905 he 
had returned to Russia, and he led a congress of Buriats at Irkutsk. He formu- 
lated and published a plan for Mongolian “self-government” within the Russian 
Empire, and was described as “one of the best of the Buriat intelligentsia.’ 
At the time of the Civil War in Siberia, he led an exodus of over 2000 Buriats to 
Bargain Manchuria, but even there he did not escape the effects of civil war and 
intervention. Semenov, a lieutenant of Kolchak’s who led some White Russian 
forces in Siberia, captured him and had him shot; his body was burned in the 
boiler of a locomotive. Bogdanov, along with Zhamtsarano (see below), wrote 
many political articles in Russian journals, attacking Czarist policies and de- 
manding justice for the Buriats.'° He always stressed protection of Buriat land 
from Russian encroachment, and argued for continuation of the traditional 


common tribal ownership of the land. In addition to his political writings, he 
wrote one of the best histories of Buriat Mongolia in existence." Aided by a 
knowledge of the German language unrivaled among the Buriats, he translated 





7 Trudy aginskoi ekspeditsit. Materialy po izsledovaniyu Aginskoi stepi Zabaikal’skoi 
oblasti, proizvedennomu v 1908 g. Chitinskim Otdeleniem Imperatorskago Russkago Geogra- 
jicheskago Obshchestva [Work of the Aga Expedition, Materials for the Study of the Aga 
Steppe of Transbaikal Oblast’, Collected in 1908 by the Chita Branch of the Imperial Russian 
Geographic Society] (Chita, 1911). 

8 For Bogdanov’s biography, see Kozmin’s Introduction to Ocherki istorii . . . (seen. 11). 
Not available to me was P. Danbinov [Solbone Tiya] ‘‘Biografiya M. N. Bogdanova’”’ 
(“Biography of M. N. Bogdanov’’], Golos Buryat-Mongolii [Voice of Buriat-Mongolia) 
(1920). 

® Zhamtsarano, ‘‘O pravosoznanii buryat,’’ Sibirskie Voprosy, II (1906), 184. 

10 Usually employing pseudonyms (‘‘B. M.,’’ ‘“‘M. Bratskii,’’ or ‘‘Galsan Tsirenov’’), 
most of Bogdanov’s (and also most of Zhamtsarano’s) political articles appeared in the 
journals Sibir’ and Sibirskie voprosy [Siberian Questions]. Practically all such articles were 
published in the years 1905-15. 

A bibliography of forty-eight items published from 1904 to 1918 appears in P. Khoroshikh, 
‘“‘Nauchno-literaturnoe nasledstvo M. N. Bogdanova”’ [‘‘Scientific-Literary Heritage of 
M. N. Bogdanov’”’] along with a bibliography of twelve items about him, ‘“‘Stat’i i zametki o 
M. N. Bogdanove’”’ [‘‘Articles and Notes about M. N. Bogdanov’’]. These are both in the 
journal Buryatievedenite [Buriat Studies] (Verkhneudinsk), II (1926). 

11 Ocherki istorit buryat-mongol’skogo naroda [Outline of the History of the Buriat-Mon- 
golian People] (Verkhneudinsk, 1926). 
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much German artistic, scientific, and political literature into Mongolian. He 
continued Ochirov’s interest and participation in the co-operative movement, 
and also showed some Pan-Mongolian consciousness, visiting the Kalmyks in 
furopean Russia. 

Tsyben Zhamtsarano and El’bekdorji Rinchino, both of whom had followed 
the leadership of Ochirov and Bogdanov, assumed leading roles after these two 
had died. Zhamtsarano,” who had attended a school for Mongols in St. Peters- 
burg, the Irkutsk Teachers’ Seminary, and the University of St. Petersburg, 
also wrote a series of political articles. At the same time he traveled extensively 
through Mongolia (Buriat, Outer, and Inner Mongolia) collecting and recording 
the oral poetry—the epics—sung by the Mongols. After the 1911-12 revolution 
in Outer Mongolia, when the so-called ““Autonomous Mongolian Government” 
headed by the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu (the ‘Bogdo Gegen’’) was estab- 
lished,* Zhamtsarano transferred his activities to Outer Mongolia and spent 
most of the rest of his life there. 

Rinchino had also studied at St. Petersburg University; his career continually 
crossed and mixed with that of Zhamtsarano, but while Rinchino was more 
active in politics, Zhamtsarano devoted more of his time to scholarship. Rin- 
chino remained in Buriat Mongolia through the period of the First World War 
and the 1917 revolutions, and soon thereafter he, too, went to Outer Mongolia. 
His obituary article on Ochirov (see note 5) reflects an interesting and very 
warm approval of the moderate Buriat leader, while simultaneously expressing 
bitterness toward the Czarist regime. 

Thus these four—Ochirov, Bogdanov, Zhamtsarano, and Rinchino—all ex- 
pressed themselves in action and in writing against russification and for recog- 
nition of Buriat “rights” in the Empire. In the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the Buriat steppes seethed with unprecedented political activity, led 
by the intelligentsia. In meeting after meeting, the Buriats condemned the Czar- 
ist Government for changing the traditional forms of land ownership, and for 
giving Buriat land to Russian settlers. Riding on the back of the fundamental 
issue of land came a host of other issues: nomadic existence, clan and tribal 
organization, russification, self-government, the judicial system, military service, 
education, language, representation in a national Russian elective assembly, reli- 
gion, socialism, universal suffrage, and women’s rights. But despite their intense 
dissatisfaction, the Buriats expressed themselves through Russian political par- 
ties and within the framework of the Czarist Empire: their aims were representa- 
tion in the State Duma and local self-government. Separatism was not advocated 
by them before the revolutions of 1917. 





12 A biography of Zhamtsarano which I have prepared is nearly ready for publication. 
See also Walter Kolarz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far East (London, 1954), pp. 139-149; 
Rupen, ‘‘A Soviet Historical Novel about Mongolia,’ FEQ, XIV (Aug. 1955), 553-557, and 
“Zhamtsarano”’ (Bibliography), HJAS, XIX (1956). 

13 For details of this period, see Rupen, ‘“‘Outer Mongolian Nationalism, 1900-1919” (ms., 
Univ. of Wash., 1954), p. 399 (Microfilm A54-1832, Pub. No. 8363, Univ. Microfilms, Ann 


Arbor, Mich.). 
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Pan-MOoNGOLISTS 


The same individuals who stressed Buriat self-consciousness and who were 
the “incipient nationalists” discussed above, recognized a common feeling, and 
to some extent made common cause, with Mongols outside Buriat Mongolia. 
There was a degree of promise, and a degree of threat, in the attitude of Buriat 
leaders vis-4-vis other Mongolian areas. It is significant that Ochirov spoke of 
transferring his activities to Outer Mongolia after the Duma had been dissolved 
and when Cazarist repression of minorities was at a high pitch. There may have 
been an element of desire to increase Buriat influence by extending Buriat ac- 
tivity southward to show St. Petersburg that Buriats could be useful in spread- 
ing Russian influence, along with an implied threat of a Buriatia joining a 
Greater Mongolian State. In any case, the Buriat leaders did not intend to bow: 
to russification. Zhamtsarano, for example, moved to Outer Mongolia in 1911, 
acted as interpreter for the Mongolian delegation to St. Petersburg in 1913, oper- 
ated a secular school in Urga (now Ulan Bator), the capital of Outer Mongolia, 
and published a Mongolian-language newspaper there (Sine toli kemekii bicig 
[New Mirror}). 

Rinchino, Zhamtsarano, and other Buriat nationalists tried to extract favor- 
able treatment for the Buriats in return for their services in Outer Mongolia. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution, Rinchino noted when the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party published a Politburo decree guaranteeing 
Buriat autonomy and protection from the local administration and Russian pop- 
ulation: ‘“‘this has great significance to Mongolia,” and he stressed that the 
Communists must let Buriats have their land and protect them from the Russians 
who tried to take it from them.'* He accompanied a Mongolian delegation to 
Moscow, acting as interpreter, and soon assumed leading positions in the Outer 
Mongolian government. Zhamtsarano wrote the first platform (the so-called 
“Kiakhta Platform” of 1921) of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party." 

Having returned to Urga from Leningrad in 1922, Rinchino soon (in 1924) 
arranged the elimination of the Mongolian leader Danzan,!* and from then 
until 1928 or 1929, he was de facto dictator of Outer Mongolia (since 1924 the 
Mongolian People’s Republic). Zhamtsarano continued his work in Outer Mon- 
golia, concentrating on education and cultural affairs: he founded the Mongolian 
Scientific Committee, a state library, and a museum; arranged for publication 





4 FE. D. Rinchino, “Buryat-mongoly vostochnoi Sibirii’’ [‘‘The Buriat Mongols of 
Eastern Siberia’’], Zhizn’ Natsional’nostei [Life of Nationalities] (May 28 and June 11, 
1921). 

16 Full Russian text appears in A. Kallinikov, ‘‘U Istokov mongol’skoi revolyutsii,’’ 
Khozyaistvo Mongolii [Amidst the Sources of the Mongolian Revolution] [Economy of Mon- 
golia], III, No. 10 (May-June 1928), 65-68, and also (though here Zhamtsarano is not men- 
tioned as author) in Kh. Choibalsan, Kratkii ocherk istorii mongol’skoi narodnoi revolyutsii 
[Short Sketch of the History of the Mongolian People’s Revolution], trans. from Mongolian 
(Moscow, 1952), pp. 41-43. 

16 “The Third Assembly of the Mongolian People’s Party, Urga,” trans. F. Attree (un- 
pub. MS.). All references to speeches at the Third Party Congress and First Khural of 
1924 derive from Attree’s translations at the Hoover Lib., of Stanford Univ. 
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of books and newspapers (including many translations into Mongolian of Euro- 
pean literature); conducted archaeological investigations; discovered important 
historical documents; and generally dominated Mongolian cultural and intellec- 
tual life. 

Other Buriats occupied prominent positions in the government of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic: Erdeni Batukhan, Minister of Education, and Dashi 
Sampilon, Minister of Economics and Trade, were most important. Indeed, I 
would term the 1920’s ‘“‘the Buriat episode in Outer Mongolian history.”’ Outer 
Mongolia was brought into the communist orbit in large part through the 
agency of Buriats. 

This extension of Buriat activity to Outer Mongolia is itself one face of Pan- 
Mongolism, but there are many others. Zhamtsarano’s 1921 ‘‘Kiakhta Platform” 
of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, for example, included the follow- 
ing (Point II): ‘In view of the fact that the peaceful existence of the Mongolian 
masses, and their union with the culture and knowledge of enlightened peoples, 
require the organization of a self-governing independent State of the Mongolian 
nation, and not the enslavement and oppression by alien imperialists, our 
People’s Party aims at the ultimate goal of the union of all the Mongolian tribes 
into a single self-governing State. . .” 

At the Third Party Congress, Rinchino stated: ‘‘We must also keep in mind 
the fact that millions of our race, the ‘Inner’ Mongols, are groaning under the 
oppression of China.”’ And in November of 1924, he told the First Great Khural: 
‘‘We must be the cultural center for our races, we must attract to ourselves the 
Inner Mongols, Barga Mongols, ete. ..’’ Baradin told this same Khural: ‘Be 
firm in your work of uniting all Mongolian races...” 

Similar hopes, shared by most of the Mongolian intellectuals, and especially 
strong among the Buriats, were well expressed by Ishi Dorji inf an article pub- 
lished in Germany in 1929: 


In earlier times, under the Khutukhtu, Urga, through the Gandang Monastery—which 
included a famous school of philosophy—was a religious center with great powers of at- 
traction for the followers of northern Buddhism. Even with the distant Kalmyks on the 
lower Volga, continual contact was maintained. In recent years, this power of attraction 
has become yet stronger, now due to national rather than religious conditions. Independent 
Mongolia, with its highly developed national culture and its political-economic program, 
has great interest for the intellectuals and the young among the other Mongols outside 
Outer Mongolia. All who have an opportunity come to Ulan Bator to work and study in 
this national-cultural center. The importance of Ulan Bator for the partly russified Buriats, 
the half-sinified (in China, practically assimilated) Chahars and Tumets (of Inner Mon- 
golia) is in this respect extraordinarily great. In the eyes of the Barguts (Manchuria) and 
the Mongols of Inner Mongolia, Ulan Bator and the Khalkhas appear to have achieved an 
ideal state of freedom and independence. Therefore emigration for political reasons has 
come to be of considerable importance. In Urga one now meets representatives of all the 
Mongolian tribes, from the Kalmyks to the Ordos Mongols who live on the banks of the 
Yellow River. Such an influx of intellectual power, of people who have receivéd part of 
their education in Russia, China, and Japan, powerfully supports the work of cultural 
improvement, and it furthermore arouses and intensifies the idea of co-operation and uni- 
fication of the various Mongolian tribes around the now independent Outer Mongolia. 
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The present cultural activity of Mongolia is therefore doubtless also of great importance 
and usefulness far beyond the borders of what is now politically autonomous Mongolia. 

Finally, the great enthusiasm with which the Mongolian people have gone about the 
strengthening and reconstruction of their state, amply justifies the assumption that the 
Mongolian people are approaching a renaissance. Naturally, their interest in technical 
progress and knowledge does not serve ideas of conquest, but aims merely at maintaining 
themselves in their mountain-steppe homeland, in honorable memory of their glorious 
ancestors. .. .!7 


Rinchino follows this line in an article published in 1927 in Revolyutsionnyi 
Vostok [The Revolutionary Orient], where he postulates an “ethnographic Mon- 
golia,”’ with common interests shared by the majority of the population. Contem- 
porary Mongolia, he argues, is a people and a country possessing all the elements 
necessary for building a national state, and he refers to the above-quoted ‘‘Ki- 
akhta-Platform” statement about the formation of a Pan-Mongolia, and empha- 
sizes that this platform was approved by the Far Eastern Secretariat of the 
Comintern.!8 

An important variant of Pan-Mongolism may be termed ‘Pan-Buddhism.”’ 
Its principal practical difference from Pan-Mongolism is that it adds Tibet to 
the Mongolian areas which are to be brought under unified control. Agvan Dor- 
jeev (1853-1938) is the outstanding Buriat advocate of this idea. A lama, he 
studied in monasteries first in Buriat Mongolia, then at Urga, in Outer Mongolia, 
and finally near Lhasa, in Tibet. Being extraordinarily gifted, he quickly came to 
the attention of the Dalai Lama, and served as his political adviser, and often 
as his personal representative at the court in St. Petersburg. He accompanied 
the Dalai Lama in his flight from Lhasa to Urga, when the Younghusband expe- 
dition invaded Tibet from India (1904), and in 1912 he represented the Dalai 
Lama in Urga, and concluded the Mongolian-Tibetan Treaty of that year. Be- 
sides his important activities in Tibet, he became religious head—‘‘Khambo 
Lama’’—of the Buriat Church. It was he who conceived the idea of erecting a 
Buddhist temple in St. Petersburg some years before World War I.”° In addition 





17 [schi-dorji, ‘‘Die heutige Mongolei, II: Kulturelle Aufarbeit in der Mongolei,’’ Osteu- 
ropa, IV (1929), 408-409. 

About Ishi Dorji, see Wolff, ‘“Mongol Delegations in Western Europe,’”’ Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society (Jan. 1946), pp. 80f, 86-87, 91. 

18 R nchino, “‘K voprosu o natsional’nom samoopredelenii Mongolii v svyazi s zada- 
chami kitaiskoi revolyutsii’’ [‘‘On the Question of the National Self-Determination of 
Mongolia in Connection with the Tasks of the Chinese Revolution’’], Revolyutstonnyt 
Vostok [The Revolutionary Orient], II (1927), 65-78. 

The whole structure of Pan-Mongolism was severely attacked in an answer to Rinchino 
written by Zhambolon, another Buriat: ‘‘Kak ne sleduet stavit’ vopros o natsional’nom 
samoopredelenii Mongolii po povodu stat’i tov. Rinchino’’ [‘‘How the Question of the Self- 
Determination of Mongolia Should Not Be Put As It Is in the Article by Comrade 
Rinchino’’] Revolyutstonnyi Vostok, III (1928), 235-240. 

19 One important source of information about this outstanding Buriat is L. B-n [Berlin], 
‘“‘Khambo Agvan Dorzheev (k bor’be Tibeta za nezavisimost’)”’ [““Khambo Agvan Dorjeev 
(in Relation to Tibet’s Struggle for Independence)’’], Novyi Vostok [New Orient], III 
(1923), 139-156. See also Poppe’s writings (note 1), and Korostovets, Von Chinggis Khan 
zur Sowjetrepublik (Berlin, 1926), pp. 207-210. 

20 Quite an amazing outcry swept the Russian capital about this: a Buddhist temple in 
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to frequent trips between Lhasa and St. Petersburg, he traveled extensively in 
Western Europe; he held Buddhist services in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, 
and also visited India. He probably envisioned a Tibetan-Mongolian theocratic 
empire, to be headed by the Dalai Lama, under the protection of Czarist Russia. 
Many Lamaists believed in a legend of a messianic kingdom (Shambala—‘“‘Source 
of Luck’’), and some identified the ‘White Czar” and Russia with this kingdom. 

Another aspect of Pan-Mongolism involves the Kalmyks of the lower Volga 
and the Don. Dorjeev visited the Kalmyks; he established religious schools 
there, and generally made positive, if rather unfruitful, efforts to strengthen rela- 
tions between the Buriats and Kalmyks. Close liaison never did develop between 
the geographically contiguous groups in Central Asia and the far-removed Kal- 
myks in European Russia—Pan-Mongolism as a political fact did not embrace 
the Kalmyks. 

The Japanese made at least two strong attempts at exploiting Pan-Mongolism 
and its variant, Pan-Buddhism. At the time of the civil war in Russia, after 
1917, when Japanese troops occupied parts of eastern Siberia, they broached an 
appeal to the Mongols through the Ataman of the Transbaikal Cossacks, Sem- 
enov (a Buriat). ‘‘Pan-Mongolism” became the slogan through which at least 
some Japanese thought they could win over all Mongolian groups and effectively 
separate the Buriats from Russia, simultaneously furthering Japanese influence 
in Central Asia. This movement crystallized at Dauria, at a conference in Feb- 
ruary 1919. A khutukhtu (the highest rank in the Buddhist hierarchy) from 
Inner Mongolia, Neisse Gegen, nominally headed the movement, which called 
for establishment of a “Greater Mongolian State” from Baikal to Tibet and 
from Manchuria to Eastern Turkestan. But when the Khalkhas of Outer Mon- 
golia refused to participate, the movement was doomed, and the Japanese 
quickly disavowed all connection with Neisse Gegen and his associates.”! 

In the 1930’s, when Manchukuo was established, the Japanese found it con- 
venient once more to foster Pan-Mongolism,” and it is apparent that the idea 
had grown into a potent political movement, counteracting Chinese pressure on 





a Christian city! But Dorjeev’s influential University friends, and the strong support of 
Prince Ukhtomskii, prevailed over the temporary hysteria, and the temple was built. 
When later, in the 1930’s, Dorjeev was exiled by the Communists to Leningrad, he spent 
most of his time at this temple. Concerning this temple, and other aspects of Buddhism in 
Russia, see W. A. Unkrig, ‘‘Aus den letzten Jahrzehnten des Lamaismus in Russland,’ 
Zeitschrift fir Buddhismus und verwandte Gebiete, VII (1926), 135-151. 

21 The whole affair ended ignominiously when the Chinese garrison at Kiakhta captured 
Semenov’s ‘‘brigade”’ in Jan. 1920: Neisse Gegen and 12 troop commanders were immedi- 
ately shot by the Chinese, and 200 other prisoners were sent to Urga to do forced labor 
there. Buriat intellectuals like Rinchino and Zhamtsarano did not take any part in the 
Neisse Gegen movement. 

Consult Kallinikov, ‘“U istokov...’’; Korostovets, pp. 294-295; and anonymous, 
“K sobytiyam v Mongolii” [‘‘About Events in Mongolia’’], Russkoe obozrenie [Russian 
Review], (Peking), No. 1-2 (1921). 

22 Walther Heissig, Das Gelbe Vorfeld: Die Mobilisierung der chinesischen Aussenldnder 
(Berlin, 1941); Paul V. Hyer, ‘Japaner und Lamapriester,’’ Zeitschrift fir Geopolitik, 
XXV (Aug. 1954), 474-479; and Hyer, ‘‘Lamaist Buddhism and Japanese Policy in Mon- 
golia’’ (unpubl. M.A. thesis, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 1953). 
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the Mongols from the south, and Russian pressure from the north. Buriat leaders 
embraced it as a means of fighting russification, and Inner Mongolian leaders 
(e.g., Teh Wang), to fight sinification. The Japanese thus attempted to exploit 
it in both directions, against the Soviet Union and against China. 


Russian (CZARIST AND SovieT) AGENTS 


Whenever Buriats did political or other work in Outer Mongolia or in Tibet, 
they tended, willingly or not, to extend Russian influence. As their ancestors had 
been Russian subjects since the seventeenth century, they had come to adopt 
many Russian ways. Their intellectual leaders were Russian-educated, and spoke 
and wrote fluent Russian. Wherever they went in the Mongolian world, they 
bore the stamp of Russia, as well as the stamp of Mongolia.” They were both 
related and foreign, and the Khalkhas (of Outer Mongolia) hated them. 

Dorjeev, who had relations with the Russian General Staff and access to highly 
placed persons in St. Petersburg, was both a Pan-Mongolist (more accurately, 
a Pan-Buddhist) and a Russian agent. But he can not be simply dismissed as a 
paid spy, though he was undoubtedly often paid; he probably sincerely believed 
that a united Central Asian empire under Russian protection was both feasible 
and desirable, and he worked hard to bring such an empire into being. 

Another Czarist ‘‘agent” and Buriat intellectual was Peter Badmaev (1851- 
1919).*° After studies at the gymnasium-school in Irkutsk, he pursued Oriental 
studies at St. Petersburg University, and then took a step unique to this group 
of Buriats: he was converted to the Orthodox religion, his godfather being the 
Czar, Alexander III, himself. This imperial sponsorship opened many doors to 
him, and he came to be involved in many court intrigues. From 1875 to 1893 he 
served in the Asiatic Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, simultane- 
ously being quite the rage of high society in St. Petersburg with his practice of 





23 When, for example, Zhamtsarano traveled in Inner Mongolia in 1909 and 1910, the 
Mongols there took him to be a Russian: ‘‘. . . a Russian who spoke perfect Mongolian, on 
a beautiful horse with a beautiful saddle of European manufacture . . . and he was extremely 
interested in everything that concerned the Chinggis Khan cult”’ (letter to the author from 
Father Antoine Mostaert). 

247. Maiskii, Sovremennaya Mongoliya [Contemporary Mongolia] (Irkutsk, 1921), p. 94: 
“«” . . the Mongols realize the cultural superiority of the Buriats, and know that they could 
not dispense with them, but they do not like the Buriats, considering them traitors to the 
historical heritage of the Mongolian race who have fallen under the power of alien in- 
fluences. It is possible, and even likely, that in this dislike of the Buriats, the Mongolian 
church preaches a concealed hatred of them, instinctively sensing that European culture, 
of which the Buriats are conductors, bears with it the greatest peril to its own complete 
dominance.”’ Professor Poppe from his personal experience confirms the general dislike of 
the Khalkhas for the Buriats. 

25 For Badmaev, see V. P. Semennikov, Za kulisami tsarizma. Arkhiv tibetskogo vracha 
Badmaeva [Behind the Scenes of Czarism: Archives of the Tibetan Doctor Badmaev] (1925) : 
B. A. Romanov, Russia in Manchuria (1892-1906), trans. from the Russian by Susan W. 
Jones (Ann Arbor, 1952), p. 46; Korostovets, p. 186. 

Martin Kilcoyne of the University of Washington has called to my attention the com- 
ments on Badmaev in René Fiilép-Miller, Rasputin, The Holy Devil (New York, 1928), 
pp. 125-129, and the bibliography of Badmaev’s letters and reports, pp. 376-377. 
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Tibetan medicine. His Foreign Office activity encouraged him to dream of a 
grandiose project to join China, Mongolia, and Tibet to the Russian Empire in 
a grand confederation, and it is believed that he played a significant role in 
pushing the Russian expansive activity in Manchuria and Korea which led to the 
Russo-Japanese War. He was a friend of Rasputin, and Krasnyi Arkhiv (Red 
Archives| contains letters which Badmaev wrote to the Czar concerning Russian 
policy in Outer Mongolia. But even this “agent of Russian imperialism,” con- 
verted to the Orthodox Church and living most of the time in St. Petersburg, 
made some important efforts to help his people, and his influence in ruling circles 
sometimes was used to their advantage. In 1895 he founded a gymnasium-level 
school for Buriats in St. Petersburg (which some of the other Buriats, including 
Zhamtsarano, attended), and a Russian-Buriat newspaper in St. Petersburg, for 
which he employed Buriat writers and technical staff. He arranged for many 
Buriats to visit the capital, and great numbers went there, especially for the 
coronation in 1896. But in 1897 the Government forced him to teach the Ortho- 
dox religion in his school, and not Buddhism; the students revolted, and the 
school closed. In 1902-03, he quarreled with Pleve and others, and managed to 
delay, though not reverse, an order which changed the traditional administration 
of Buriat lands, and which was bitterly opposed by all the Buriats.2* Thus Bad- 
maev contributed to Buriat “nationalism’’; his plans for a united Central Asian 
empire were Pan-Mongolist; he was clearly a Czarist agent; and he played an 
important role in Buriat education. 

Rinchino, who has already been cited as a Buriat ‘nationalist’? and a ‘‘Pan- 
Mongolist,’’ must also be reckoned among the Soviet agents; at the Third Con- 
gress of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, convened at Urga in 
1924, he said of himself: ‘‘I have worked from the beginning of the existence of 
our People’s Party. I went with the representatives of our Party to Moscow. 
I worked in the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comintern (Mongolian and Ti- 
betan Section) at Irkutsk. I led Mongolia to the Comintern, which supplied the 
Mongolian People’s Party with instructors and indispensable funds. Later the 
Comintern dispatched me to Kiakhta for work during the most critical moment 
of the existence of our Party and Government....The Comintern has dis- 
patched me here.”’ 

Zhamtsarano, too, may be termed a Russian agent; when he ran the secular 
school and published the Mongolian-language newspaper in Urga from 1912 to 
about 1917, he was carrying out the ideas of Korostovets, the Russian Minister 
at Urga;”’ and when he wrote the platform of the Revolutionary Party and par- 
ticipated in the Revolutionary Government, founding and operating the Mon- 





26 Ts. Zham-tsarano Sharand [Zhamtsarano], ‘‘O tom, kak razvivalis’ samosoznanie i 
pravosoznanie sibirskikh inorodtsev—buryat”’ [‘‘How the Self-Consciousness and Legal 
Attitude of the Siberian Znorodtsy—the Buriats—Have Developed], Pravo [Law], XLVIII- 
XLIX (Dec. 4, 1905). 

27 Korostovets, p. 158: ‘‘As director of my newspaper I named the Buriat Zhamtsarano, 
an educated and hard-working man, who above all understood the psyche of the Mongols.” 
On p. 244, Korostovets states: ‘‘I could not manage without the Buriats, since they have for 
a long time been the agents between us and the Mongols.” 
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golian Scientific Committee, was he not tosome degree acting as an agent of the 
Soviet Russians? Certainly his convictions were “patriotic” and honorable, but 
the Communists took the credit for his accomplishments, and pointed to the 
libraries and school as evidence of their contribution to Mongolia. 

It is also true, however, that the Buriats owed their leading position in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic to the Red Army. Before Soviet troops entered 
Urga in July 1921, in the period of Outer Mongolian “autonomy” which lasted 
from 1911/12 to 1919, Buriats had no important place in the government. In- 
stead, southern Mongols (from Inner Mongolia) dominated—the refugees from 
sinification carried out the Outer Mongolian revolution of 1911-12, which was 
primarily an anti-Chinese revolt. In the pre-Soviet period, Zhamtsarano ran his 
school and published his newspaper under the aegis of the Russian Consulate in 
Urga, with neither the support nor the approval of the Autonomous Mongolian 
Government. After 1921, however, he founded and ran the country’s official 
Scientific Committee, was influential in its educational system, set up its library, 
and “generally dominated intellectual and cultural activity.”’ But it was not by 
popular acclaim that Buriats ran the country. 

In general, the Buriats represented a dangerous threat to the traditional Mon- 
golian social order; they brought with them modernization and westernization 
ideas and techniques which they in turn had learned from the Russians. Most 
leaders of the Khalkhas and southern Mongols (i.e., of the Mongols of Outer and 
Inner Mongolia) were traditionalists, aristocrats, who hated the Chinese, but 
wanted to do no more than preserve the old ways. The progressive Mongols were 
largely Buriats, and their progressiveness was due to Russian influence. Yet at 
the same time, few if any of these Buriat leaders were merely tools of the Czarist 
or Soviet government. They would modernize and westernize Mongolia, but 
simultaneously they attempted to forestall sinification and russification. 

The Pan-Mongolism of the Buriats was inextricably tied to their de facto 
function as Russian agents. Willingly or not, they were living bridges between 
the two cultures. 


SCHOLARS AND EDUCATORS 


In varying degrees all of the members of the Buriat intelligentsia already 
mentioned—Ochirov, Bogdanov, Zhamtsarano, Dorjeev, and Badmaev—were 
engaged in scholarly or educational activity as well as in politics. Two other 
important Buriat scholars who also played a slight political role were Gombojab 
Tsybikov (1873-1930) and Badzar Baradin (1878-1937), and their names com- 
plete this roster of the politically significant twentieth-century Buriat intelli- 
gentsia. But before analyzing the scholarly contributions of these men, and the 
relation of their scholarship to their politics, two forerunners of the later Buriat 
“renaissance” deserve notice: Dorji Banzarov (1822-55) and Galsan Gomboev 
(1822-63). 





2% The considerable literature about Banzarov includes: G. S. Savel’ev, O zhizni i trudakh 
Dorzhi Banzarova [Concerning the Life and Works of Dorji Banzarov] (St. Petersburg, 1855), 
p. 38; F. A. Kudryavtsev, “Pervyi buryatskii uchenyi Dordzhi Banzarov (1822-1855 gg.)”’ 
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Banzarov is known as the ‘‘first Buriat scholar,” and the Scientific Committee 
of the Buriat-Mongolian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic is named in his 
honor. Gomboev was a lama. Both were educated at Kazan; at the gymnasium 
there, Banzarov studied Latin, french, English, and Turkish, as well as Russian. 
(Kazan in the middle of the nineteenth century was the cultural as well as the 
political forefront of Russia in Asia, and an important center of oriental studies.) 
Banzarov’s doctoral dissertation at Kazan University was a study of shamanism 
among the Mongols, the first scholarly study of the subject in any language; it 
was republished in 1891, and is still valuable.*° The Lama Gomboev taught Mon- 
golian at St. Petersburg University from 1855 to 1863, and translated many 
Russian works into Mongolian, including The Rudiments of Christian Teaching. 

Since Banzarov and Gomboev, a Buriat intelligentsia always has existed, 
right up to and including the present, but as a group it possessed political sig- 
nificance beyond the borders of Buriat Mongolia principally in the period from 
1900 to about 1930. Returning now to this group of twentieth-century represent- 
atives, both Tsybikov and Baradin were primarily scholars; both wrote much on 
the Mongolian language, and made significant contributions to Tibetan as well 
as Mongolian studies. Tsybikov learned Russian in his early schooling, and be- 
came, in 1893, the first Buriat to complete the Russian gymnasium at Chita. 
After having studied medicine for a time at Tomsk, he traveled to Urga, and 
then, from 1895 to 1899, transferred his studies to the Faculty of Oriental Lan- 
guages at St. Petersburg. He then accompanied a Russian Geographical Society 
expedition to Lhasa,*! after which he became Lecturer of the Mongolian Lan- 
guage in the Oriental Institute at Vladivostok. Remaining there most of the 
rest of his life, his role in subsequent Buriat political developments was slight, 
but throughout his career he stressed the importance of a Mongolian language 
common to all Mongolian peoples,” and such a view is part of the content of 
‘“‘Pan-Mongolism.”’ 

Baradin was a lifelong friend of Zhamtsarano; they were born in the same area 
(Aga), they were at the University of St. Petersburg together in 1902, both lec- 








(‘The First Buriat Scholar, Dorji Banzarov (1822-1855)’’], Istoriya buryat-mongol’skogo 
naroda [History of the Buriat-Mongolian People], pp. 232-240; L. A. Petrov, ‘“‘Dordzhi 
Banzarov—pervyi buryatskii uchenyi’’ [‘‘Dorji Banzarov—First Buriat Scholar’’], Jsto- 
richeskit zhurnal [Historical Journal], No. 10-11 (1944); P. I. Khadalov, Buryatskii uchenyi 
Dorzhi Banzarov |The Buriat Scholar Dorji Banzarov| (Moscow, 1952), p. 24. 

2 Concerning Gomboev, see P. P. Khoroshikh, ‘“‘Buryatskii uchenyi Galsan Gomboev” 
(‘The Buriat Scholar Galsan Gomboev’’], Buryatievedenie, No. 3-4 (1927). 

30 Chernaya vera ili shamanstvo u mongolov i drugiya stat’t D. Banzarova(The Black Faith or 
Shamanism Among the Mongols, and Other Articles of D. Banzarov], ed. G. N. Potanin (St. 
Petersburg, 1891), p. 129. Potanin’s Introduction includes (xxxviii-xl) a list of Banzarov’s 
writings (15 items). 

31 In 1918 Tsybikov published an excellent record of this journey, complete with very 
fine and unusual photographs; his Introduction includes an autobiographical sketch, from 
which much of my information is extracted: G. S. Tsybikov, Buddist palomnik u svyatyn’ 
Tibeta (po dnevnikam, vedennym v 1899-1902 gg.) [Buddhist Pilgrim at the Holy Places of 
Tibet (According to the Diary Kept in 1899-1902)} (Petrograd, 1918), p. 472. 

32 See especially his Mongol’skaya pis’mennost’, kak orudie natsional’noi kul’tury [Mon- 
golian Writing as a Tool of National Culture] (Verkhneudinsk, 1928), p. 17. 
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tured on Mongolian language at the University in 1908 and after, and they made 
many joint trips of scholarly investigation to their Baikal homeland. While 
Zhamtsarano headed the Scientific Committee of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public in the 1920’s, Baradin headed the Scientific Committee of the Buriat 
Mongolian ASSR. Zhamtsarano’s scholarly interests, however, centered more on 
the collection of Mongolian folklore—the epic poetry of the Mongolian peoples, 
while Baradin paid more attention to linguistics (especially latinization of the 
Buriat alphabet) and to Tibetan and Lamaist studies. 

The scholarly work of Zhamtsarano and Baradin (and also that, less impor- 
tant, of Rinchino) was financed and supported largely through the Russian Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Exploration of Central and Eastern Asia.** The 
Committee financed four years of Baradin’s study of the Tibetan language, sent 
Zhamtsarano to Buriat Mongolia, Outer Mongolia, and Inner Mongolia (via 
Peking), and Baradin to Tibet as well as to Peking, and both Zhamtsarano and 
Baradin journeyed regularly between St. Petersburg and the Baikal region; the 
Committee also arranged for publication of their works. Supported by govern- 
ment subvention, the Committee played a very important role in Russian orien- 
tal studies generally from 1902 to 1917. Outstanding orientalists and prominent 
persons interested in Asiatic affairs participated in it: Radlov, Ol’denburg, Vese- 
lovskii, Barthold, Kotvich, Klements, Salemann, Rudnev, Korostovets, and 
Prince Ukhtomskii. Leading university professors and Academy of Science mem- 
bers sponsored, through this Committee, the studies, travels, and publications 
of outstanding Buriat intellectuals, along with those of students in other Central 
Asian and oriental fields. 

The scholarly activities of the Buriat intelligentsia had definite political over- 
tones. Emphasis on the Mongolian language, literature, and history, and on 
Buddhist studies, naturally led to increased consciousness of ‘“‘Mongol-ness,”’ 
and enhanced pride in belonging to a talented and gifted group. Buriat leaders 
stressed and were very active in education—they themselves, many of them, 
were teachers by training and experience, and were aware of the necessity to 
extend literacy among their people. They considered latinization of the Mongo- 
lian script important because it would make writing more flexible and easier to 
learn. 

But concurrently with this emphasis on their Mongolian heritage, the Buriats 
wanted western learning. They aimed at universal education of their youth in 
both the Mongolian and Russian languages, and many of their publications were 
translations into Mongolian of outstanding western works, European and Ameri- 
can as well as Russian.* On the one hand they presented detailed Lamaist studies 





33 Russkii komitet dlya izucheniya Srednei i vostochnoi Azii v istoricheskom, ark- 
heologicheskom, lingvisticheskom i etnograficheskom otnosheniyakh (Russian Committee 
for the Study of Central and Eastern Asia in its Historical, Archaeological, Linguistic, and 
Ethnographic Aspects); its serial publications included Protokoly, and Izvestiya (in Rus- 
sian), and Bulletin (in French). : 

34 Zhamtsarano, for instance, translated into Mongolian works of Tolstoy, Jules Verne, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Jack London, and others. 
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and reproduced old Tibetan and Mongolian manuscripts, and on the other hand 
they wrote geographies embodying modern conceptions which demolished the 
Buddhist cosmology.*® Mongolian folklore and western science were presented 
almost simultaneously. 

The scholarship of this Buriat intelligentsia is, by and large, of a high order; 
their work remains a permanent tribute to themselves and to the pre-revolution- 
ary school of Russian orientalists who trained them. 


FATE OF THE BurIAT INTELLIGENTSIA 


To follow the order in which they have been mentioned in this article, Ochirov 
died accidentally in 1914; Bogdanov was killed in 1919 by White Russian forces; 
Zhamtsarano was arrested in Leningrad in 1937 and was never heard from again; 

tinchino was shot in Moscow in 1937; Batukhan, arrested in Leningrad in 1937, 
was exiled to the Ukhta concentration camp; Sampilon was killed in Buriat Mon- 
golia in 1937; Dorjeev was arrested in Leningrad in 1937, and later died in prison 
in Buriat Mongolia; Badmaev died in 1919; Tsybikov died in 1930; Baradin was 
shot in 1937. Thus, none of the group survived the yezhovshchina—the 1937 Soviet 
purges. 

Before they were killed or sent to concentration camps, Zhamtsarano, Rin- 
chino, Batukhan, Sampilon, and Dorjeev had all been out of favor for some 
time: Zhamtsarano was ordered to Leningrad in 1932, and until his arrest he 
worked there at the Academy of Sciences. Rinchino had been forced to leave 
Mongolia in 1928, and from that time until his death he worked at NIANKP 
(Scientific-Investigative Association for National and Colonial Problems). Batu- 
khan, a former Minister of Education in the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
taught the Mongolian language at the Leningrad Institute of Oriental Lan- 
guages until his arrest; Sampilon had been forced in 1929 to leave his post as 
Minister of Economics and Trade of the Mongolian People’s Republic, and to go 
to Buriat Mongolia. Dorjeev lived in the Buddhist temple just outside Leningrad 
for some years before his arrest. 

The charges on which the Buriat leaders were arrested, exiled, and executed 
were apparently in most cases ‘‘bourgeois nationalism” and “‘Pan-Mongolism.” 
There is certainly an element of truth in such charges, if these attitudes are 
considered criminal. Considering their fate from a non-Soviet point of view, one 
might say that independence of mind and sincere devotion to their people caused 

38 Ceweng [Zhamtsarano], Dargad. Kébstigil nayur-un Uriyanggqai. Dérbed. Qotong. 
Bayad. Ogéled. Mingyad. Jagatin. Turyud. Qokud. Cagar. Dariyangya. Altai-yin Uriyang- 
gat. Qasaq. Qamniyan-nar-un arul tindiisti bayidal-un rigiilel [A Description of the Origins 
and Conditions of the Dargqad, Uriyangqai of Lake Kébsiigil ...] (Ulan Bator, 1934), p. 
216. 

Zhamtsarano also published a geography (in Mongolian) in 1926; Unkrig comments: 
“Concerning the extension of modern astronomical knowledge among the Mongols, Zhamt- 
sarano... performed the first service in this regard through publication of an illustrated 
geography. About half of this book of about 100 pages, as I remember it .. . deals with 
astronomical phenomena.”’ W. A. Unkrig, ‘‘Das Programm des Gelehrten Comites der 
Mongolischen Volksrepublik,’”’ MSOS, XXXII (1929), 93. 
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their downfall when a new generation of more supple instruments of Communist 
control was ready to replace them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A strong, if not decisive, element in the growth of the political conscious- 
ness of the Buriat intelligentsia was the Czarist oppression which became serious 
around 1900 with its double-edged attack on Buriat traditional landholding: 
Russian and Ukrainian peasants moved onto land formerly held and exploited 
by Buriats, and the old tribal system of collective land ownership was prejudiced 
by institution of individual land ownership. 

2. The Buriat attachment to collective land ownership resulted in a built-in 
sympathy for “socialism,”’ and Buriat leaders tended to associate themselves 
with Russian political parties which strove for this form of economy and govern- 
ment. 

3. The Buriats reacted to Czarist oppression by stressing the peculiarities of 
their culture and way of life: their folklore, their language, their religion, and 
their history. 

4. When Czarist oppression was stepped up, the Buriats looked beyond Rus- 
sia’s borders for alternatives and support, and Pan-Mongolism grew increasingly 
attractive as a goal; separatism and Pan-Mongolism developed together. 

5. Though vehemently opposed to russification, the Buriats could not help 
absorbing Russian cultural characteristics as part of a process of ‘“‘westerniza- 
tion,” and they extended Russian culture wherever they went, thereby furthering 
Russian “imperialism” in Asia. 

6. They continued to play this role of Russian agents after the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917; they were working to build up a stronger and more inde- 
pendent Mongolia while the Communists ‘‘used” them and took credit for their 
accomplishments. 

7. Stalinism meant a new emphasis on conformity and an increase in cen- 
tralized control from Moscow; the Buriat intelligentsia of the 1920’s was too 
independent and too “bourgeois” to continue in power under such a regime. 
Since this intelligentsia had no appreciable independent strength at its command, 
it was simple for the Reds to ‘‘crack down” and eliminate it. 

8. The scholarly achievements of the Buriats are continuing monuments to 
them and to their Russian mentors. Western specialists regularly employ books 
and articles written by these Buriats, and contemporary orientalists in the Red 
orbit make use of them too. Thus their work lives on after them. 

9. Thanks to Russian contact and training, a relatively small group of Buriat 
intellectuals produced by far the most progressive indigenous leadership in Cen- 
tral Asia in the early twentieth century. Most of them were “liberals” and ‘‘men 
of good will’? who would have been good democrats if they had ever had the 
chance. Czarist repression drove them to powerful intellectual and political ac- 
tivity in self-defense; communist suppression killed them. They could have 
formed an honorable part of a democratic Russia—but there is no democratic 
Russia, and the fate of the Buriat intellectuals is a part of this larger tragedy of 


our time. 





NOTES 


Redefinition of Ideas in Time: 
The Chinese Classics and History 


JOSEPH R. LEVENSON 


N A paper that appeared some time ago,! I suggested that Chang Ping-lin 

(1868-1936) spared the Classics by condemning the Throne. K‘ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927), the intellectual leader of the fin-de-siécle monarchist Reformers, had 
tied his radical prescriptions for Chinese society and culture to a highly personal 
reading of old texts, especially the Kung-yang chuan, one of two long-over- 
shadowed alternates to the 7’so-chuan as the key to the meaning of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu, the Spring and Autumn annals. His exploitation of the Kung-yang chuan, 
in turn, depended on the discrediting of a whole class of texts to which the 7'so- 
chuan belonged, the so-called ku-wen or ‘‘ancient-text’’ Classics, accepted as the 
orthodox canon since the end of the Later Han dynasty. Unlike the ku-wen 
Classics, to whose prototypes orthodox Confucian tradition attributed a pre- 
Ch‘in antiquity, the Kung-yang chuan existed only in a Han (hence, chin-wen 
or ‘‘modern-text”’) version, allegedly a faithful reconstruction of an ear!v original. 
It was but one of a number of chin-wen texts which were variations on ultimately 
successful ku-wen rivals, and which had preceded the ku-wen in Han knowledge 
and Han favor. 

Scholars of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century “Han Learning,’ the 
Han-hsiieh school, whom K‘ang acknowledged as his masters, had begun the re- 
habilitation of the chin-wen. But it was K‘ang who made the all-inclusive and 
even-handedly heretical judgment that the ku-wen canon was fake-antique, 
entirely a forgery by a single later hand, and that the genuine Classics which 
Confucius taught (supposedly those of the chin-wen tradition) had been written 
by the Master himself—not just written down and handed on, but consciously 
created. And it was K‘ang who stressed the Kung-yang chuan most seriously and 
interpretatively strained it into a book of oracles. 

“Kung-yang school” and “‘chin-wen school’ were familiarly interchangeable 
tags; Chang Ping-lin despised them both. Culturally conservative himself, 
opposing what he felt to be the Reformers’ foreign-derived proposals for China’s 
future and their iconoclastic subversion of the accepted Confucian canon, he 
made some learned, telling assaults on their textual criticism. But Chang was a 
complex figure, a scholarly traditionalist while politically a partisan of a new man, 
the republican, Sun Yat-sen, and when Chang raked the Reformers he did it fore 
and aft, in the separately plausible anti-reformist reactions of a conservative and 
a revolutionary. The orthodox canon should stand; and to Chang that meant not 
only that the unorthodox chin-wen textual claims should be brushed aside, but 


' « ‘History’ and ‘Value’: the Tensions of Intellectual Choice in Modern China,” Studies 
in Chinese Thought, ed. Arthur F. Wright (Chicago, 1953), pp. 146-194. 
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that responsibility for the low estate of modern China should be shifted away 
from generations of orthodox Chinese Confucianists, where the chin-wen critics 
placed it, and laid upon the Manchus. The Ch‘ing dynasty must bear the guilt— 
the Throne’s destruction, in Chang’s eyes, would be the Classics’ exoneration. 

But did Chang Ping-lin really spare the Classics? He felt that he did, of course, 
as he reaffirmed the authenticity of the ku-wen, orthodox canon and proclaimed 
his respect for the Han scholar, Liu Hsin (d. 23 B.C.), whom K‘ang Yu-wei and 
his chin-wen followers had vilified as the arch-forger.2 The ku-wen Classics, Chang 
loyally insisted, were history, not fiction, and history, not elliptical, mystical 
prophecy—as the Classics became in the rival interpretation. The Kung-yang 
chuan, the central text for the chin-wen school, which chose it in preference to 
the Tso-chuan, was philosophically exegetical in character and bore little obvi- 
ous relation to any course of events; but the 7'’so-chuan was formally an histori- 
cal narrative.* 

“The Classics are all abstract words and not real history,” said Liao P‘ing 
(1852-1932), the last and perhaps most fanciful of the chin-wen Confucianists, 
who revered Confucius as a visionary, not as a scrupulous traditionalist.‘ Liao 
P‘ing considered the Classics so far from history that he treated the Ch‘un- 
ch‘tu not at all as what it appeared, a chronicle of the ancient state of Lu, but as 
a vision of the modern world, with Cheng standing for China, Ch‘in for England, 
Lu for Japan, and Duke Ai of Lu for the Emperor Meiji.5 But, ‘“The Six Classics 
are all history,’”’ Chang countered,® deploring (as orthodox scholars had done 
since Later Han times) chin-wen invocation of Han apocrypha, the esoteric wei- 
shu‘, as keys to the Classics’ alleged character of prophetic revelation.” He 
scouted the chin-wen claim that Confucius composed (not transmitted) the 
original Classics, and even the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, he said the one Classic which all 
Confucianists had always ascribed to Confucius himself, was not constructed by 
Confucius de novo but based on the records of Tso Ch‘iu-ming, the historian of 
Lu. 

Inu ching chieh shth', “the Six Classics are all history”... . / A traditionalist in 
so many things, Chang was traditional in his choice of words: this phrase was not 
his own. And yet, however little he willed it, when Chang Ping-lin repeated these 
words of Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng (1738-1901),® he made them part of the history 

2 Motoda Shigeyuki*, Ching-hstieh shih-lun® [On the History of Ciassical Scholarship}, 
trans. Chiang Hsia-an° (Shanghai, 1934), p. 365. 

3 On this point, see Ch‘i Ssu-ho, ‘‘Professor Hung on the Ch‘un Ch‘iu,’? Yenching Jour- 
nal of Social Studies, I (June 1938), 50-51. 

4 Derk Bodde, ‘‘Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy,’ in Wright, p. 34. 

5 Ojima Sukema4, ‘‘Rokuhen seru Ryé Hei no gakusetsue”’ [“Six Stages in the Develop- 
ment of Liao P‘ing’s Theories”}], Shinagaku, II (May 1922), 714. 

6 Chang Ping-lin’, ‘““Kuo-ku lun-heng*”’ [‘‘Discussion of National Origins’’], 2.73b, 
Chang-shih ts‘ung-shu* (Che-chiang T‘u-shu Kuan, 1917-19). 

7Wu Ching-hsien’, ‘‘Chang T‘ai-yen chih min-tsu chu-i shih-hsiieh*”’ [‘‘Chang Ping- 
lin’s Nationalist Historiography”], Tung-fang tsa-chih, XLIV (April 1948), 40. 


8 Chang, 2.67b. 
9 The first words of the Wen-shth t‘ung-i [General Principles of Literature and History] of 
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of the dissipation of Confucianism. For ching and shih, the Classics and history, 
had a delicately adjusted relationship in traditional Chinese thought, and what 
one said about them in earlier times, even if later it was literally repeated, had a 
different ring in the different modern context. 

The study of history had been the most characteristic Confucian intellectual 
activity. “Among all branches of scholarly investigation, only in history is 
China developed to the utmost; among all countries of the world, only in China 
is history developed to the utmost’’—thus Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, with some rhetorical 
license, has emphasized the paramount importance of historical thinking in 
Chinese culture.!° But this thinking was concerned typically not with process but 
with permanence, with the illustration of the fixed ideals of the Confucian moral 
universe. Su Hsiin (1009-1066), father of the famous poet, painter, and states- 
man, Su Shih (1036-1101), expressed it very well. How do shih and ching, he 
asked, history and the Classics, differ? 


Ching stresses the underlying Way and fixed principles; shih, facts and words. Without as- 
similating history to itself, the classical canon cannot make evident its [standards of] 
praise or blame; without assimilating the Classics to itself, history cannot decide its [course 
of] appreciation and disparagement. A Classic is not a matter-of-fact record of a par- 
ticular age, and history is not a changeless design for all generations. Different in essence, 
they are actually supplementary in function."! 


History, then, by this reckoning, isa record from which a universal, timeless, 
abstract morality is distilled from particular, temporal, material events. The 
classical canon is the repository of those abstract principles which make such a 
reading of history possible. Su Hsiin, whose treatise on this subject was in the 
form of inquiry into the nature of history, obviously had to call shih and ching 
correlative, not identical: not all histories were Classics. But if the nature of the 
Classics had been his point of departure, as it was later for Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng 
in discussing this relationship, Su Hsiin would have found ‘“‘the Six Classics are 
all history” an admissible statement. For he, no less than Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng, 
saw the Classics as eternal principles made manifest, in action (history), not 
couched in “empty words.” The idea of shih was indispensable to the idea of 
ching; and the idea of ching, as the ancient fountainhead of critical judgment— 
and not, therefore, subject to its appraisal—was indispensable to Confucian 
intellectual life. Before the twentieth century, to call the Classics history was 
never construed as a limitation on the Classics, but as philosophical description. 





Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng. The same sentiment was expressed and elaborated upon by Chang 
in many texts, both formal treatises and personal letters. See David Shepherd Nivison, 
“The Literary and Historical Thought of Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng (1738-1801): A Study of 
His Life and Writing, with Translations of Six Essays from the Wen-shih t‘ung-i,’’ unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis, Harvard Univ. (May 1953), pp. 67, 114, 127-130, 190; and Nivison, ‘‘ ‘Knowl- 
edge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese Thought since Wang Yang-ming,”’ in Wright, p. 127. 

10 Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, ‘‘Chung-kuo li-shih yen-chiu fa” [‘“Methods of Research in Chinese 
History’’], Yin-ping-shih ho-chim (Shanghai, 1936), chwan-chi™ XVI, 9. 

1 Su Hsiin’, “Shih-lun shang” [‘‘First Discourse (of three) on History’’], Chia yu chi?, 
Ssu-pu pei-yao ed. (Shanghai, n.d.), 8.1b. 
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History, then, in the pre-western Confucian context, was regarded without 
ambiguity: it was the form in which absolute wisdom was cast, and not yet the 
clothing of relativism. Accordingly, Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng, in the eighteenth 
century, was not reducing the Classics to “historical significance” (in the modern 
relativist terminology) when he emphasized their historical character, but was 
defining the way in which eternal truth was conveyed. The tao cannot be ab- 
stracted from its material realization, he said, and Confucius could not state in 
words the “tao of the ancient kings’? but could only illustrate it through their 
history and their documents.” The Classics were made of historical material, but 
the Classics themselves were not simply materials for the history of an age; they 
were texts for the ages." 

In a day when that conviction of the permanent significance of the Classics 
went virtually unchallenged in Chinese intellectual circles (whatever the quarrels 
about exegesis), the problem of Classics and history could be taken up without 
calling into question the canonical character of Classics. Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng 
affirmed it; and Kung Tzu-chen (1792-1841), who was attracted to chin-wen 
opinions and appropriately, therefore, attacked Chang for his ‘Six Classics are 
all history” pronouncements," affirmed it, too. But when K‘ang Yu-wei took up 
the chin-wen thesis and freighted it with western values, which then slipped out 
of their Confucian casing and openly won adherents on their own, the old 
counter-cry, that the Classics were history, was worse than ineffectual in re- 
storing classical loyalties—it compounded the damage chin-wen claims had done 
them. For, once there was a readiness to listen to foreign voices, without concern 
for their qualifications by any Confucian standards, the Classics-history equation 
assumed an ominous ambiguity. If the Classics were not supreme arbiters in 
modern times, they were not for the ages; and to say, then, that the Classics 
were history was not to fix their character in eternity, since their title to eternity 
was spurious. It was, instead, to pin the Classics to the age of their composition, 
that age alone, and to read them rather as documentation of a stage of a history 
in process of change, than as final truths which were anciently established and 
immanent in events and which thereby divested the idea of history of the very 
connotation of process. 

Chang Ping-lin in his later years bitterly conceded that the Classics had been 
reduced from persistent guide to historical source, that they could no longer be 
taken to dominate men throughout time, but had to submit instead to the 
scrutiny of men who allowed them only one time in history. The modern chin- 
wen scholarship, he said, though dying itself in the republican era, had been the 
fatal source of a still increasing corruption. The veracity of the ancient records 
had been impugned, such classical figures as Yao, Shun, and Yii were all sup- 





12 Nivison, “‘Chang Hsiieh-ch‘eng,”’ p. 130. 

18 Nivison, ibid., p. 202, points out Hu Shih’s error in representing Chang as a modern 
critic before his time, seeing the Classics as “‘historical material.’’ 

4 Chou Yii-t‘ung?, Ching chin-ku-wen hstieh [Study of the chin-wen, ku-wen Classics 
Issue} (Shanghai, 1926), p. 32. 
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posed to have been invented by Confucian scholars, and the Chinese people 
were forgetting their origins.'® 

Thus Chang held that the great heresy was the denial, by chin-wen Con- 
fucianists and their inevitable successors, the emancipated non-Confucianists, 
that the Classics told historical truths; and he, still proclaiming that the Six 
Classics were all history, was the lonely defender of the faith. In thinking this, he 
separated himself a bit too clearly from the modern Confucian debacle. For 
Ku Chieh-kang (b. 1893), a young scholar in the 1920’s who exemplified the 
heresy, set himself to demonstrate that the Classics, to a large extent, had been 
contrived by controversialists to express their own ideas, religious and political, 
and not to render honestly the actual history of ancient China;!* and Ku con- 
fessed a debt to Chang Ping-lin. True, he confessed a debt to K‘ang, as well.” 
Thus Chang, who had meant to annihilate K‘ang, was harried into his company. 
Their classical theories must have been given a new construction indeed. 

Chang Ping-lin and K‘ang Yu-wei, the ku-wen and chin-wen Confucian 
champions, had milled around an old field—and both had lost the war. Their 
positive contentions went unheeded; what the post-Confucianists found in both 
was a negative value. Ku Chieh-kang was inspired by K‘ang to see in the classical 
canon a tendentious myth-making spirit, where an objective historical spirit had 
been imagined. But, unlike K‘ang and the chin-wen school, Ku did not propose to 
criticize “false Classics’”’ in order to peel down to ‘true Classics” of timeless, 
transcendent importance. K‘ang’s chin-wen predecessor, Kung Tzu-chen, who 
“read the Classics for their ‘great principle,”’ had protested that ch‘wan-ch‘1, 
tales of fiction, ought not to be called ching, Classics;!8 and while Ku Chieh-kang 


could appreciate this eye for forgeries, he rejected the implication that somewhere 
underneath lay an irreducible stratum of supra-historical truth.'® That is where 
Chang Ping-lin came in to contribute to Ku’s unorthodox detachment. For, 


16 Wu, pp. 40-41. 

16 Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T‘ung: the Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall 
(Leiden, 1949), I, 119. The greater part of Ku’s researches have been published in Ku shih 
pien [Symposium on ancient history] (Peking, Shanghai, 1926-41), I-VII. 

17 See The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian: Being the Preface to a Symposium on 
Ancient Chinese History (Ku Shih Pien), trans. Arthur W. Hummel (Leiden, 1931), esp. 
pp. 40-47. 

18 Ch‘i Ssu-ho’, ‘Wei Yiian yii wan-Ch‘ing hsiieh-feng*’”’ (‘Wei Yiian and late-Ch‘ing 
scholarship’’], YCHP, XX XIX (Dec. 1950), 222. 

19 Cf. Ku’s ultimate reservations about the otherwise highly regarded textual critic, 
Ts‘ui Shu (1740-1816): Ts‘ui Shu had done excellent work in the exposure of forgeries, 
particularly in his discovery of chronological strata of deposits of legend in early literature. 
Yet, said Ku, Ts‘ui Shu probed for forgeries only to establish the really orthodox materials 
of the ancient sages. He only criticized post-Chan-kuo texts for falsifying pre-Chan-kuo 
facts; he did not look at pre-Chan-kuo texts (i.e., the Classics) to test their own authen- 
ticity. ‘He was only a ju-che (Confucianist) making his discriminations in ancient history, 
not a historian doing so.’””? And—“‘The distinction between ‘Classics’ (ching-shu) and ‘tales’ 
(ch‘uan-ch‘i) is only one of time.’’ See Wei Ying-ch‘it, Chung-kuo shih-hstieh shih [History 
of Chinese Historiography] (Shanghai, 1941), p. 244. 
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while K‘ang was right, thought Ku, in pointing out that the accepted Classics, 
by and large, were doubtful history, Chang was right in suggesting, nevertheless, 
that the Classics were history of a sort, rich though sometimes recalcitrant sources 
of real data about ancient China, not prophetic texts of a binding religious nature. 
The ku-wen school had won a faded laurel—the Classics were all history, all 
right—but (to put it another way) the Classics were not classics any more. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations. By Ropert 
5. ScawantTeEs. Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd. New York: Harper, 
1955. Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. x, 389. Index. $4.00. 

It is a curious fact that international cultural relations, which are as old as the 
contact of peoples, should be so little studied. The student of international affairs 
can turn to a number of works on diplomatic history, foreign relations, and 
political affairs, but few systematic and serious analyses of cultural relations are 
available to him. One might hazard the guess that one reason for this lacuna is 
that until recently cultural relations were not an integral part of official American 
policy, and hence failed to attract the attention of scholars. The situation, of 
course, is different today, for both government and private agencies are actively 
engaged in fostering cultural exchange. For this reason, cultural relations, which 
Dr. Schwantes calls “the third dimension,” have assumed new importance. 
Japanese and Americans, therefore, is a timely book. It is also a thoughtful book 
which digs into an important problem with much imagination and with thorough 
competence. Written in a readable style, it deserves to be studied carefully by 
both the specialist and the layman. 

The author believes, quite correctly, that ‘cultural activities are largely acts 
of faith rather than certainty,” and that a historical study of the cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan would contribute substantially to 
greater insight and understanding of the general problem of cultural interaction. 
To tell his story, Dr. Schwantes has drawn on a wide variety of sources. His 
documentation includes everything from well-known standard works in the field 
of modern Japanese history to seldom cited articles in missionary journals, 
from materials in the Japanese Foreign Office archives to Variety magazine. A 
valuable bibliographical essay which evaluates the many sources used in the 
study and which serves as a guide for those who may wish to explore the subject 
further is appended. 

The reader will find a rich and variegated fare; and in the course of the analy- 
sis @ number of significant problems are touched on. The author relates, for 
example, how Americans like William S. Clark contributed to agricultural 
development in Hokkaido, how Japan’s electrical industries benefited from 
American investment and technical aid, and how in the early years of the Meiji 
era and again in the First World War period, American ideas and practice made 
their influence felt in Japanese education. He also appraises the work of private 
organizations like the Japan Societies in stimulating cultural relations. Dr. 
Schwantes approaches these problems with a broad historical perspective, with 
insight, and above all, with sympathetic understanding. 

But since the purpose of the work is not just to describe cultural relations as 
they have occurred in the history of the two countries for the sake of the record, 
but also to draw implications about cultural relations in a larger context, the 
author’s conclusions are of particular interest. The question is: does significant 
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interchange of persons between two countries, and knowledge about the litera- 
ture and arts of another people lead to peaceful relations? The author’s answer is: 
“This case study of Japanese-American cultural relations offers little evidence, 
alas, to support such optimistic generalizations. ... Cultural relations between 
Japan and America before 1941 were quite extensive and, on balance, clearly a 
positive contribution toward peace and cooperation” (p. 320). The conclusion 
is that “cultural interchange is certainly no guarantee of peace or political 
cooperation.”’ It can, however, aid “in the improvement of bilateral relations, 
provided it contributes to the solution of basic political and economic problems, 
instead of seeking to evade them”’ (p. 327). 

In the final analysis, however, the value of cultural relations is less political 
than humanistic. We are impelled to agree that “as relations of men to men, 
they involve a rich range of motives and satisfactions. The desires of men to 
learn and to share are precious things that extend beyond national boundaries”’ 
(p. 331). 

In putting cultural relations in their proper perspective, the author has done a 
real service to the cause of better international understanding. Too often these 
days people assume that an era of peace may be attained by the application of 
some simple formula like ‘“‘cultural exchange equals peace.” We are all aware 
that appeals for funds from both government and private sources to support 
cultural activities are often couched in terms of political objectives. This is un- 
fortunate, because those who give funds in answer to such appeals may find 
themselves being shortchanged. It would be more realistic, and certainly more 
honest, to take the long view and look upon cultural relations, not as a weapon 
to be used in the “‘cold war,” but as an expression of the lofty human impulse to 
share our ideas and ideals with others. 

NosuTaKA IKE 
Stanfor’ University 


Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan. Edited by Stwon Kuznets, WIL- 
_, BERT E. Moore, and Josepu J. Spencter. Durham: Duke University 
EC Press, 1955. 613. $12.50. 

“Hordes of economists are now busy exploring the historia curiosa which for 
long have been the province and concern of area specialists, historians, anthro- 
pologists, etc. Like the five-year-olds and Davy Crockett, economists are now 
obsessed with a fad-economic development. Everyone has gotten into the act. At 
the latest annual meeting of the American Economic Association ten sessions 
were devoted to “economic growth,” with practically everything from the 
shortened work week to the distribution of corporate income, covered under 
that broad and obviously ill-delimited term. As with miniature golf, Princess 
Eugenie hats, and the speakeasy and flask, the current hysteria will fade. Until 
then, however, area specialists had better step aside lest they be trampled to 
death. 

The study under review grew out of a conference conducted by members and 
associates of the Committee on Economic Growth of The Social Science Research 
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Council. In it the experiences and problems of three quite different economies 
are explored: the Brazilian, sovereign for many decades, still quite underde- 
veloped, but relatively rich in resources and comparatively free of population 
pressure; the Indian, sovereign only recently, with an enormous population but a 
pigmy-sized industrial apparatus, now pursuing a purposeful development pro- 
gram; and the Japanese, always sovereign, noted for the rapidity of their in- 
dustrialization but now handicapped by extreme population pressure and a 
shortage of land and paucity of resources. 

The contributors include names familiar to readers of the Far Eastern Quarterly 
(in the case of India and Japan)—Thorner, Davis, Lamb, and Gadgil on India; 
Lockwood, Reubens, Taueber, and Marion J. Levy, Jr. on Japan. Since the pur- 
pose of the economist-editors was to explore the possibility of drawing useful 
generalizations (unrealized) from the individual country studies, the volume is 
organized into three parts. The first, and presumably the heart of the book, is 
the weakest. It deals with “Agricultural, Industrial and Related Economic 
Trends” in the three countries. One learns most about Japan (from the Lockwood 
and Reubens essays) and least about India (Thorner wastes more than half his 
allotted space, reviewing in detail all the earlier and hopelessly inadequate na- 
tional income estimates). Since the Brazilian papers were written by a Govern- 
ment area specialist (George Wythe) and by an outstanding professional geog- 
rapher (Preston James) who know Brazil thoroughly but are not skilled in formal 
income and wealth analysis, while the Indian paper also provided no series on 
total output or capital formation, along the lines of the Yamada estimates 
(1883-1937, Nihon kokumin shotokw suikei shiry, Tokyo, 1951) or the Nagoya 
indices (1894-1931, Hompé seisan stiryé shisi sdran, Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, Nagoya Commercial College, Nagoya, 1933) used by Lockwood, not 
even comparisons of rates of growth can be made, much less analyses of why the 
rates moved as they did or why they differed. 

Part II is devoted to ‘“‘Demographic Factors and Economic Growth.” Davis 
writes on India; Taueber on Japan. In the three countries considered, the recent 
growth has actually been the most rapid in Brazil, on a relatively small popula- 
tion base and in sparsely settled territory, least rapid in India, where mortality 
has yielded the least. New postwar attacks on mortality in Japan, plus a resur- 
gence of birth rates, have added new and alarming members to a country de- 
pleted in territory, capital, and markets. Professor Moore, in his introductory 
essay to this part, stresses the importance of reduced fertility as a corollary to 
direct capital expansion in the strategy of economic growth. He declares: “If 
major inroads are made on high mortality rates without a disproportionately 
rapid capital expansion in agriculture and industry, population growth may 
provide a retarding influence on economic development.’’ He appears most 
concerned about India, noting that the rather modest rate of growth of the pres- 
ent century or the more rapid growth of recent decades would double the popu- 
lation (from 370 to 750 millions) in forty to sixty-five years. Personally I would 
be more worried about Japan than India because of the vastly greater possibility 
of both agricultural and industrial expansion in the latter than in the former. 
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Part III treats “Social Structure, The State and Economic Growth.” Gadgil 
and Lamb write on India (unhappily for the British!) and Marion Levy and 
Lockwood on Japan. Since FEQ readers are familiar with the Lamb-Gadgil 
thesis on India and the views of Lockwood on the role (minimum) of the state 
in Japan’s economic development, three of Mr. Levy’s findings, in his com- 
parison of China and Japan may be of interest. 

First, as Professor Spengler notes in his introductory essay to this section, the 
increase in social strain, which tends to accompany the transition to an industrial 
economy, was contained and channeled in Japan, because unlike China, there 
initially existed a strong system of control over individual behavior. Second, 
there also existed in Japan a potential entrepreneurial and administrative elite 
capable of filling the new roles resultant from the transition. Finally, the fact 
that Japan made the transition while China did not is attributable largely, Mr. 
Levy believes, to the manner in which the social structure of Japan differed from 
that of China. His essential point is that in China successful members of the mer- 
chant class could gain access to and be absorbed into the higher prestige non- 
mercantile aristocracy whereas in Japan wealthy merchants denied egress from 
their class, tended to augment their economic skill and power and furnished the 
needed entrepreneurial talent for the transition. This would be a fine thesis, 
neat and tidy, were it not so much at variance with the facts of Japanese economic 
history. It was not the old merchant class, but the samurai, newly “‘at liberty,”’ 
pockets jingling with the proceeds of commuted hereditary pensions, who largely 
furnished the innovating enterprise which carried through the economic trans- 
formation. Or have I misread Tsuchiya, Honjo, Borton, et al? 

For the economist this is a disappointing volume. Technical reasons need not be 
detailed here. For the student of Far Eastern affairs, probably uninterested in 
the Brazilian papers, there is little that is new or different, particularly since 
Lockwood’s two papers appeared earlier as chapters in his Economic Develop- 
ment of Japan. This is an evaluation, not a criticism, because the contributors 
were not asked to do original research but merely to present the gathered know]- 
edge in their respectively assigned areas. Probably the only paper which will 
provide Far Eastern specialists with insights not previously gained is the imagina- 
tive and scholarly study by Reubens on “Foreign Capital and Domestic De- 
velopment in Japan,” a summarized but largely complete version of his recent 
doctoral dissertation at Columbia. Area information and economic analysis 
are neatly blended here, but since the editors provided no comparable studies 
of the role of foreign capital in Brazil or India, hoped-for comparisons are un- 
available. 

JEROME B. CoHEN 


College of The City of New York 


The Rise of Chinese Military Power, 1895-1912. By Rautpw L. Powe t. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955. x, 383. Bibliography, Glossary 
of Chinese Characters, Index. $6.00. 

The years between the Sino-Japanese War of 1894~95 and the fall of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty in 1912 saw an upswing of the reform cycle in China. Its historical 
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significance was first brought into focus for the western scholarly world in 1931 
by the publication of Professor Meribeth Cameron’s systematic study, The 
Reform Movement in China, 1898-1911, but the need has existed since then to 
have the individual facets of that movement examined more closely, and their 
relations to the broader historical trends of modern China delineated. Mr. 
Powell’s book therefore is a welcome addition to the literature in this field. 

Of all the government reforms undertaken by the Ch‘ing government during 
its last years, that in military reorganization and modernization was, to use a 
current term, the least ‘‘controversial.’”’ After half a century of defeats by foreign 
powers and of coping with major rebellions, the policy makers of China, both 
conservative and enlightened, agreed that it was necessary to improve the 
country’s military strength by adopting new techniques in organization, training, 
and equipment. In the present volume Mr. Powell has set out to investigate these 
military reforms with a twofold objective: to describe, on the one hand, the ac- 
tual technical and administrative advances achieved in parts of the Chinese 
armed forces during the years under survey; and on the other hand, to evaluate 
the political consequences of the changes, that is, the effects of the military 
reforms on the power structure of China. With regard to the former, the revo- 
lutionary war of 1911-12 showed that certain improvements had been definitely 
achieved by the modernized units of the army (p. 329). As to the political rami- 
fications, the author concludes that ‘‘China was not yet dominated by soldiers 
as it was to be in the years of warlordism that followed, but the foundation for 
militarism had been laid. Military leaders had achieved a position which per- 
mitted them to seize power” (p. 339). 

The book consists of eight major chapters plus a Conclusion. After first sketch- 
ing the traditional military system up to 1895 (Ch. i), the author traces by 
chronological stages (Ch. ii—vii) the various aspects of the changes that took 
place. Constantly kept in view in the background are the events in the overall 
national scene that influenced the course of military reform, such as the Hundred 
Days, the Boxer war, the spate of administrative reforms after 1904, and the 
collapse of the imperial regime in 1911. The creation of the first units of the new- 
style army immediately after 1895—the Self-strengthening Army under the 
direction of Chang Chih-tung, and the Newly Created Army led by Yiian 
Shih-k‘ai—furnishes the starting points for a detailed discussion on the organi- 
zation, training, and leadership of the new armed units, ending with an evalua- 
tion of the new Chinese Army (lu-chiin) of the post-1906 period. Extensive 
passages are also devoted to the related problems of army financing, foreign 
personnel, personal politics and policy, and the establishment of military schools. 
Special attention is called to the relation between the new army leaders and the 
powerful Pei-yang warlords of a later date. The contrast between a Confucian 
civil official like Chang Chih-tung, and Yiian Shih-k‘ai, “father of the warlords,” 
though each in his own way was an advocate of modernization, is utilized to 
highlight the complexities of power relations in Chinese officialdom. Finally, 
the role of the military forces in the Revolution of 1911 is the subject of Chapter 
viii. The major portion of the technical and statistical information is drawn 
from official reports of foreign—particularly American and French—diplomatic 
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or military observers, although the bibliography also includes standard Chinese 
sources like the Ch‘ing shih-lu, the collected papers of Chang Chih-tung, and 
material relating to Yiian Shih-k‘ai. 

On the interpretative level, Mr. Powell emphasizes the military personnel’s 
increased social prestige as an important factor contributing to the rise of 
militarism in China. This, it is pointed out, was in contrast to the predominance 
of the civil bureaucracy in the traditional society. As illustration for the latter we 
are reminded of Yiian’s quiet acceptance of his dismissal from office in 1908. 
Here the author is tackling a broad subject, and it is difficult to accept his 
generalization without reservations. To begin with, Yuan must have been aware 
that in periods of dynastic decline and upheaval, Chinese historical precedents 
showed that the man on horseback with brains usually came out on top. Was 
Yiian’s conduct in 1908, then, due to awe for the civil authorities, or was it 
rather because there was method in his meekness? Secondly, in terms of more 
general considerations, it still remains to be seen how much the fact that cadets 
in the new military academies were composed mostly of the sons of upper-class 
families was owing to a heightened regard for the soldier as soldier; how much 
was influenced by the prevailing attitude of patriotism and desire for self- 
strengthening; and how much was caused by the age-old lure of an official career. 
Changes in people’s attitudes and value systems could not be as clear-cut as the 
author seems to imply in his interpretations, still less the exact degree to which 
they determine empirical outcomes in political history. Thus, if the problem 
were to be discussed in terms of comprehensive social change, one should include 
as many pertinent factors as possible in one’s deliberations. Seen in this light, 
it would seem that the militarists were able to achieve a position of power at the 
end of the Ch‘ing dynasty and later, not primarily because they were better 
regarded or were courted by both the Court and the Revolutionaries, but more 
importantly because, when the dust started to settle, it became apparent that no 
new economic or social group had emerged effectively to fill the void left by the 
collapse of the old order. In other words, a more thorough understanding of the 
phenomenon of warlordism in modern China requires the combination of mili- 
tary and administrative history with the social and cultural. 

The above remarks do not change the fact, however, that Mr. Powell has 
made a valuable contribution to the field of modern Chinese history. Further- 
more, the book is to be noted for its vivid style, which carries the story along 
swiftly and clearly. Unfortunately, the text is marred by a number of preventable 
errata, such as ‘1870’s” for “1670’s” (p. 14) and “provincial chief executive” 
for “provisional chief executive’’ (p. 141), to name two of the more noteworthy 
ones. The persistent use of the term ‘“‘Embassy”’ in reference to the American 
Legation, in a period when the ranking United States representative in China 
was a Minister and not an Ambassador, is also a minor flaw in the generally 


well-written text. 
E-tu Zen Sun 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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South China in the Sixteenth Century. Being the narratives of Galeote 
Pereira, Fr. Gaspar da Cruz, O. P. and Fr. Martin de Rada, O. E. 8S. A. 
Ed. C. R. Boxer. Hakluyt Society Publications, 2nd Ser., No. CVI. Lon- 
don: Hakluyt Society, 1953. xci, 388. Illustrations, Sketch Maps, Ap- 
pendices, Glossary, Bibliography, Index. 

This work by Boxer is one of three really significant books relating sixteenth- 
century contacts between China and the West that have appeared since 1953.1 
It consists of an extensive Introduction; thoroughly annotated translations of 
three accounts of China written between 1553 and 1576; four Appendices dealing 
with special problems, of which the one discussing ‘“‘Chincheo”’ is of particular 
importance; a valuable Bibliography discussing the various versions of the texts 
translated and giving the titles of relevant western, Chinese, and Japanese works; 
a Glossary of Chinese and Japanese names and terms with characters, and a 
detailed Index. The text is illustrated and clarified with specially prepared maps 
and reproduces maps and drawings from Chinese, Dutch, and Spanish sources, 
especially the Ch‘ou-hai t‘u-pien (1562) of Hu Tsung-hsien and the Jen-ching 
yang-ch‘iu, published during the Wan-li (1573-1619) period of the Ming dynasty. 

Boxer’s Introduction gives a concise and up-to-date review of the coming of 
the Portuguese and Spanish to the Far East and of the beginning of their rela- 
tions with China. The Introduction (pp. xxii-xxxii), Gaspar da Cruz’s narrative 
(pp. 190-211) and the Chinese sources cited greatly clarify the picture of Portu- 
guese trade along the coast of Chekiang and Fukien during the 1540’s, and I 
trust that Boxer’s identification of the chief Portuguese trading center in the 
Liampo (Ningpo) area as Shuang-hsii-chiang will dispose of the long-held view 
that this center was located at Chin-hai, at the mouth of the river leading from 
Ningpo to the sea, and make clear that the Chinese did destroy Shuang-hsii in 
1548, although no such catastrophe to the Portuguese was involved as that 
depicted by Pinto in his account of the destruction of Liampo. Boxer locates 
Shuang-hsii anchorage among the small islands off the southwest coast of the 
main Chusan island, but upon the basis of maps given in the Ch‘ou-hai t‘u-pien 
and other Chinese sources it seems to me more likely that it was among the 
islands to the south of the easternmost projection of the Chekiang mainland, 
i.e., among the islands to the east of Nimrod Bay (see map p. xxii). The remainder 
of the Introduction is occupied by a scholarly discussion of the authors and the 
textual history of their narratives. It also clarifies to what extent Bernardino 
de Escalante’s Discurso (1577), Gonzdlez de Mendoza’s Historia (1585), and 





1 The other works are Boxer’s account of the first century of Macao which recently ap- 
peared or soon will appear in Macao, and China in the Sixteenth Century: the Journals of 
Matthew Ricci: 1583-1610, trans. from the Latin [of Nicholas Trigault, S. J.] by Louis J. 
Gallagher, S. J. (New York: Random House, 1953). Gallagher had earlier published a trans- 
lation of the first part of this work, relating to the customs and institutions of China, under 
the title of The China That Was (1942) from Trigault’s Latin version, De Christiana Expe- 
ditione apud Sinas (1615). The original Italian of Ricci’s account is available in the first 
three volumes of Pasquale M. D’Elia’s monumental Fonti Ricctane (Rome, 1942-49). 
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Jerénimo Roman’s Republicas del Mundo (1595) were dependent on Gaspar 
da Cruz and Martin de Rada. 

The main body of the work provides us with complete and fully annotated 
translations of three out of the five most valuable accounts of China written 
prior to Mendoza.’ Pereira was one of the Portuguese seized by the Chinese in 
the Chao-an area of southern Fukien in 1549 who were ultimately exiled to 
Kweilin, Kwangsi. He made his way back to the Portuguese at Shang-ch‘uan 
(St. John’s Island) sometime before February 1553. His report unfortunately 
gives no real account of the doings of the Portuguese in Fukien or the Canton 
area, but confines itself to China and the Chinese and his journey from Fukien 
to Kwangsi. His comments about Chinese manners and customs and their ad- 
ministrative system are of interest, but his remarks about prisons, punishments, 
and judicial procedure are naturally the most complete and illuminating. Since 
his treatment was ultimately far better than he had reason to expect, it is not 
surprising that his account is on the whole complimentary. 

Gaspar da Cruz’s Tractado is also on the whole favorable to China. Most of 
his material must have been gathered during the trading season 1556-57, when 
he was at Canton and the Portuguese trading area in the vicinity, although it was 
not published until 1569-70 at Evora. He depended heavily on Pereira and other 
Portuguese for his information, but he obviously kept his eyes and ears open 
during his brief stay in China, and in many respects his account was not to be 
improved upon until Ricci’s account was published by Trigault in 1615. One in- 
furiating thing about his treatise is that it says practically nothing about the 
Portuguese trading settlement in the vicinity of Canton, and, since he was there 
in 1556-57, a few words from him probably would have settled much of the 
mystery surrounding the beginnings of Macao. 

Although most of Pereira and much of da Cruz have appeared before in early 
English translations, de Rada’s Relacién, except as materials from it were repro- 
duced by Mendoza, has never before appeared in English. Part One deals with 
the Spanish mission from Manila to the Bay of Amoy and Foochow in 1575, 
while Part Two gives an account of China including its size, provinces, cities and 
towns, military forces and weapons, history, manners and customs, husbandry 
and industries, justice, government, and religion. It gives all fifteen provinces 
correctly together with figures for the military forces, households, and ‘“‘tribu- 
ters” of each. Much of de Rada’s information was derived from Chinese books 
collected and taken to Manila where they were extracted by Chinese translators. 
Gaspar da Cruz’s account is much longer than the others, but the three together, 
despite their misinformation, give a remarkably interesting and useful picture 
of sixteenth-century China and are testimonials to the observation powers of 
their authors. 

Boxer’s Appendix on “Chincheo”’ is an excellent critical study and shows 





2 These are the section on China and Portuguese relations with it in the third Decada of 
Joao de Barros, published at Lisbon in 1563, and the manuscript Verdadera Relacion of 
Miguel de Loarca (1575), a military man associated with de Rada in the mission to Fukien. 
It has been used by Boxer. 
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clearly that this term usually referred to the area of the Bay of Amoy and only 
occasionally to the cities of Ch‘iian-chou or Chang-chou. It was also sometimes 
used to refer to Fukien Province. The Appendix on “Aucheo” shows that 
Mendoza uses this word for Foochow in describing the mission of de Rada, but 
mistakenly uses it for Chao-ch‘ing in Kwangtung when describing the Franciscan 
mission from Manila in 1579. Appendix III gives interesting details about the 
remarkable stone bridges of Fukien. The texts present many difficult problems 
of identifying Chinese names and titles, some of which will probably never be 
satisfactorily solved, and Boxer has done an excellent job. I would, however, like 
to make a few suggestions and emendations as follows: 


p. xxv. The regional and provincial military commands during the Ming period 
were not under the direct control of the Military Board (ping-pu) but were under 
one or other of the Five Commands (wu-fu) at the capital which were directly 
responsible to the emperor, although they worked in conjunction with the 
Military Board. 


p. 6, 12, 154, 298. An-ch‘a-shih. It should be pointed out that during the greater 
part of the Ming dynasty the primary function of this official was to exercise a 
censorial function over the provincial administration, and probably the best 
translation of the term is Investigation Commissioner. He also exercised a judi- 
cial function which probably increased in importance toward the end of the 
dynasty. 

p. 12. Tu-ssu was an abbreviated form of tu chih-hui shih ssu (Provincial Military 
Command) and the Provincial Commander was known as tu chih-hut shih or 
simply as tu-shih. I suspect that Boxer is right in suggesting that Taissu is in 
some way derived from the title of chth-fu or Prefect. 


p. 298. It seems likely that Pauchiu and Pouchinse are forms adopted by de Rada 
to distinguish between left and right pu-cheng-shth, since there were often two of 
these officials serving at the same time. In fact the pattern of early Ming admin- 
istration called for two of them. 


p. 309, note 5. Cecua is probably derived from shan-shth, the title of the two 
Buddhist Patriarchs. 

All of those interested in early relations between China and the West are 
deeply indebted to Professor Boxer and the Hakluyt Society for making these 
narratives available to us in such a carefully done edition. 

Fart H. PritcHarp 


University of Chicago 


Hou-Han shih-huo chih ch‘ang-pien* [Compilation of an Economics 
Section for the Later Han Dynasty]. By Su Cx‘ENG-curEn?. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1947. 3, 2, 117. 

Fan Yeh (398-445) compiled the History of the Later Han (Hou Han shu), but 
died without completing an Economics Section to accompany the history. The 
present work represents an attempt by Su Ch‘eng-chien to rectify this omission 
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through the utilization of more than twenty primary sources. This work is far 
more comprehensive than its predecessors, containing for example over ten times 
the economic material in the Tung-Han hui-yao, prepared in Sung times. 

This compilation then takes its place beside the Economic Sections recorded 
in both earlier and later standard histories.! The approach is in keeping with 
traditional Chinese historiography, in that we are presented with a maximum 
of facts culled from the relevant references but a minimum of interpretive analy- 
sis. The economic incidents which occurred during the Later Han are arranged 
in chronoiogical order, under headings such as the people’s livelihood, national 
finances, agriculture and water conservancy, transportation of tribute rice, 
technical arts, and currency. Each of the statements in the work is corroborated 
by the parenthetical insertion of the reference from which it was selected. 

The book begins with a quoting of records pertaining to the conditions of the 
masses from the interregnum of Wang Mang to the collapse of the dynasty. One 
section of these records tends to substantiate a part of Bielenstein’s thesis, 
namely that increasing starvation of the peasantry created unrest and led to the 
downfall of Wang Mang.? We are informed in Su Ch‘eng-chien’s book that dur- 
ing Wang Mang’s time there was a widespread search for food, attended by 
cannibalism and banditry (p. 3). There were years of famine at the end of his 
reign, and this condition prevailed after the restoration of the Han by Kuang- 
wu-ti (pp. 1, 4-5). The prices of commodities were prohibitively high (p. 5), and 
there was no effective alleviation of agricultural distress until A.D. 31 (p. 5-6). 
A long period of peace ensued under Ming-ti’s reign, and the peasants prospered. 
The price for a peck of grain in A. D. 62 was only thirty cash (p. 7). After Ming-ti 
died, a cattle epidemic and famine were suffered; and these were typical of the 
unsatisfactory agrarian conditions which largely prevailed during the remainder 
of the dynasty (pp. 8-20). In 202, when the price for a peck of rice was 20,000 
cash, the peasants referred to their starvation with these words: ‘The mouth 
of a tiger or leopard is not comparable to that of a starving man.” “Though you 
have a thousand gold [coins], they are not equal to my peck of grain. A peck of 
grain can feed me; what good are a thousand gold [coins]?” (p. 20). 

Other chapters concern taxes and levies, including the reduction of taxes and 
the initiation of calamity relief by Kuang-wu-ti, Ming-ti, Chang-ti, and An-ti 
(pp. 32-38). In discussions pertaining to agriculture, we are informed that the 
actual area under cultivation decreased from 89 to 146, but that rich new areas 
were opened to agriculture along the frontier (pp. 60, 74). The chapter dealing 
with water conservancy mentions the inauguration of river projects in Eastern 
Han. It describes the damage caused by the shifting of the course of the Yellow 
River during the reign of Wang Mang (pp. 77-78), a factor which Bielenstein 
correctly diagnoses as the ‘“‘ultimate reason for the fall of Wang Mang.’* The 





1 Consult Yang Lien-sheng’s statements in JAOS, LXXIV (1954), 170; and Nancy Lee 
Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (Princeton, 1950), pp. 4-75. 

2See Hans Bielenstein, The Restoration of the Han Dynasty (Stockholm, 1953), pp. 
153-154. 

* Bielenstein, p. 153. 
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concluding sections of the work describe in chronological order the establishment 
of granaries, the activities of officials entrusted with supervising the salt and iron 
monopolies, emperors who were either in favor of or against the imbibing of 
wines, the mining of copper, jade, and gold, commodity prices, currency issuance 
and standardization after the revocation of Wang Mang’s fiscal innovations,‘ 
and population fluctuations. This reviewer recommends this slender volume on 
Later Han economics, as it is an invaluable repository of fairly inaccessible 
references to a hitherto inadequately investigated subject. 
Howarp 8. Levy 

University of Colorado, Denver Extension 


The Landscape Painting of China and Japan. By Huco MunsTERBERG. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955. xv, 144. Index, 1 Color Plate, 101 Halftones. $7.50. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting the art historian is the study of 
cross sections that cut across geographic boundaries. Yet this line of study is of 
the utmost importance, especially with regard to countries having more in com- 
mon than geographic proximity. China and Japan, with their so similar yet so 
different styles of painting, pose this problem in a particularly concise and subtle 
way. Much could be learned and taught by the juxtaposition of chronologically 
and stylistically related Chinese and Japanese masters. What precisely did the 
Japanese Nanga painters learn from the woodcuts after Hsiao Yiin-ts‘ung? In 
what way were their interpretations similar? In what ways different? Similar 
comparisons, used excellently by Rowland in Art in East and West, are enlighten- 
ing, especially when they are specific. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Munsterberg has not faced this type of comparative and 
integrated problem in his new book. Rather he has written within two covers two 
very brief and separate introductions, one to Chinese landscape painting, the 
other to Japanese landscape painting (and prints). Seventy-five pages and 
seventy-one illustrations are devoted to China, forty-seven pages with thirty 
illustrations to Japan. Of these latter thirty, no less than six are of wood-block 
prints, an inclusion that belies the title and reduces the Japanese illustrations 
beyond a fair minimum. 

Within these already formidable limitations, the author provides a barely 
adequate summary of the development of early Chinese landscape painting, and 
a similar brief summary of Japanese landscape painting. The treatment of Yiian 
and later painting is hurried and spotty with too many omissions. One typical 
and unfortunately characteristic example can be cited: while the Four Wangs 
are mentioned by name, only one being discussed; among the individualists only 
Tao Chi and Chu Ta are mentioned or discussed, thus leaving the reader unaware 
of the existence of Kung Hsien or K‘un-ts‘an, not to mention others. The author 
persists, as did this reviewer eight years ago, in damning Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang as an 
“academician” and a perpetrator of “a lifeless art in which every stroke was 





‘ For description of Han currency practices, consult Yang Lien-sheng, Money and Credit 
in China (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 16, 22-24, 32-42, 94-95. 
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prescribed and no departure from tradition was tolerated” (p. 71). This for the 
most revolutionary painter, whatever his quality, after the Yiian dynasty! 

An even more formidable omission from the Chinese section is that of any dis- 
cussion of Confucian rationalism and its crucial importance in the consideration 
of Chinese landscape painting. On page 5 the author specifically excludes Con- 
fucianism by crediting Ch‘an Buddhism and Taoism with the development of 
the great Chinese landscape school. Such a viewpoint cannot be justified today, 
and philosophically leads to such particular omissions as those of the intellectual 
processes and rational techniques used to construct a Northern Sung monu- 
mental painting. In general the author eschews rational aesthetic analysis in 
favor of representational description and emotional reaction, valid as experience 
but difficult to expound. 

In general Mr. Munsterberg has followed past Japanese writers such as Taki, 
or western authors such as Waley or Giles, in his attitudes towards the historical 
periods and personalities of Chinese painting. 

The much briefer Japanese section contains fewer areas of controversy, being 
a straightforward and traditional account emphasizing the monochrome tradi- 
tion beginning in Ashikaga and the byroad of Ukiyo-e (in prints only). The selec- 
tion of illustrative material for this section is better than in the Chinese section, 
and most of the high lights one might expect in twenty-four illustrations are 
included. This reviewer feels that the author has needlessly limited the scope of 
Japanese landscape painting by failing to realize the compatibility of landscape 
(a subject-matter category) with decoration (a style category), and thus failing 
to see that the true importance of much Japanese painting of landscape lies 
exactly in its decorative quality. Most Chinese-influenced critics decry Japanese 
brushwork, but fail to see that this is not the primary aesthetic achievement of 
the artist. 

Certain of the Chinese illustrations are of questionable value as aesthetic or 
historical documents. Only the least controversial items are mentioned here: 
Plates 4, 10, 35, 47, 48, and 52. The following errors should be noted: p. 53, the 
silk is yellow now but was once near white or as the Chinese would say “icy 
white”; p. 55, Hsia Kuei is hardly of the tradition of Kuo Hsi; p. 65, are there a 
“large number” of Yiian originals available?; p. 76, Yiian Chiang is especially not 
Southern school; p. 88, The Byéd6-in paintings are on wooden door panels, not 
walls; p. 90, The Shigisan engi and the Liao tomb painting are hardly of ‘the 
same age’’—ca. 1170 and 1030 respectively; Figures 79 and 81 are details only— 
this is less damaging to the Sesshi. 

The Landscape Painting of China and Japan is an already rather dated but 
adequate brief summary of traditional western and Japanese reactions to Far 
Eastern landscape painting. Still, with the reservations discussed above, it would 
be useful to the layman and beginning liberal arts student. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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The Art and Architecture of Japan. By Rosert Treat Paine and 
ALEXANDER Soper. The Pelican History of Art. Baltimore: Penguin, 1955. 
xviii, 316. Notes, Glossary, Bibliography, Index, 173 Plates. $8.50. 

The Pelican History of Art is intended to total some forty volumes under the 
editorship of Nikolaus Pevsner and to cover the whole of man’s artistic produc- 
tion. Naturally enough, but unfortunately, India, China, and Japan have been 
allotted only one volume apiece, and those on China and Japan, are collaborative 
ventures. In both of these Dr. Soper (Bryn Mawr College) writes on architec- 
ture, while Mr. Laurence Sickman (Nelson Art Gallery, Kansas City) and Mr. 
Paine (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) write on the “art’’ of China and Japan 
respectively. 

The Art and Architecture of Japan is not really a single collaborative volume 
but rather two volumes in one, each a separate entity, each quite different in 
style and attitude. The dichotomy is expressed even before the beginning of the 
text proper in the chronological table where the co-authors, while agreeing on the 
dates of the Asuka, Nara, and Heian periods, find it necessary to differ on the 
dates of the Kamakura, Muromachi, and Momoyama periods. Paine in general 
follows Sansom’s art chronology, while Soper follows more recent Japanese re- 
search, notably by ending Kamakura in 1333 and thus inserting the Nambokuch6 
schism between Kamakura and Muromachi. Both authors include the years 
from 673 to 710 in the Asuka period, which seems to the reviewer contrary not 
only to general usage but to the preponderance of visual evidence in the figural 
arts. 

Before considering the texts, comment must be made on the two considerable 
limitations imposed on the subject by either Mr. Pevsner or Mr. Paine, or both. 
The title, like that of other volumes in the series, implies a separation of art and 
architecture, but in practice it goes even further, for by art is meant figural art, 
excluding the so-called minor arts. Now this may be an acceptable program in 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Europe or America where mass production 
assumed the places of the artisans in utilitarian matters, but it is not an accept- 
able arrangement for the art of the Far East, and above all, of Japan, where 
extraordinary products in lacquer, gilt bronze, pottery, textiles, iron, steel, and 
even in the realm of gardening testify to a long and unusually important craft 
tradition. Other books in the Pelican series, notably that by Henry Frankfort on 
The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient, and the projected volumes on the 
minor arts of the Middle Ages, have included the decorative arts and there is no 
valid reason for their omission in the book reviewed here. 

The second limitation, that of equal but separate collaboration, leads to some 
duplication, especially in the historical background passages, and even in strictly 
art historical matters, notably on page 93 where Mr. Paine uses a paragraph to 
list and briefly comment on the castles of the Momoyama period, a subject 
treated by Dr. Soper on pages 264-265. 

The part on architecture (pp. 159-285) by Dr. Soper is admirable and by all 
odds the best general treatment of the subject in a western language. When his 
book Buddhist Architecture in Japan was published in 1942, we were presented 
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with a detailed analysis in the best art historical tradition and rightly aimed at a 
highly specialized audience. The present text maintains the same high standards 
of scholarship and imaginative handling of materials but displays, in addition, 
an easy flow of thought and style that cannot but please and maintain the 
interest of scholar and layman alike. Whether a detail or a broad historical gen- 
eralization, it is presented in some of the best prose available in art history today. 
For example, in discussing the Nara period he writes: 


The monasteries that congregated around Nara were more numerous than ever before. The 
major new foundations far outstripped even Yakushiji in size, complexity, and expense. 
In the most ambitious of all, the gigantic Todaiji, Buddhist architecture became the in- 
strument of a convulsive national effort to break through the limits of possibility. The mo- 
tives that prompted this fury of building and adorning must have been as complex as those 
that created the medieval art of Christendom. Beside the purer religious stimuli they cer- 
tainly included calculations of profit. One large fraction of Buddhist literature frankly lists 
the enormous benefits, temporal and spiritual, that await the prudent investor. For generous 
rulers, in particular, there are scriptures that promise dynastic stability, the prosperity 
of the state, and confusion to all enemies. (pp. 178-179) 


Since The Pelican History of Art is a general series for layman, student, and 
scholar, such writing is important. For this relief, much thanks. 

After treating the heterogeneous remains of and evidence for the “Architecture 
of the Pre-Buddhist Age,’’ Dr. Soper continues on a chronological path with a 
three-fold division of Buddhist, Secular, and Shinté architecture. He is constantly 
at pains to clarify the original Japanese contributions to Far Eastern architecture 
at the same time that he is scrupulously objective in assessing the island’s in- 
debtedness to China and Korea. Thus equal space is devoted to the Asuka-Nara 
periods and to the Heian period despite the greater fame of the earlier materials. 
Thus also, considerable attention is devoted to evidences of the destroyed early 
native expression in secular architecture. At the same time the author is defi- 
nitely not a blind enthusiast for those aspects of Japanese domestic and tea-house 
architecture that are today attracting so much attention in modernist circles. 
How fresh it is to read on page 266 that, ‘The Japanese critics warmly praise 
some Katsura details that to Western eyes are likely to look like demonstrations 
of the ease with which charm can pass over into cuteness, or simplicity into 
affectation.” 

The architectural monuments are not only treated as things themselves, that 
is as works of art, but also as solid documents of religious ritual, economic force, 
and individual achievement. This last is exemplified by the so-called Indian 
style (Tenjikuy5) of the Kamakura period where the forceful personality of 
Chdgen was reflected in the great constructions at Tédaiji, erections which Soper 
aptly describes as the best architectural expression of the Kamakura spirit. 

This reviewer noted two errors that need correction: p. 188, fig. 8, where the 
A, B, C, D order is reversed and p. 189 where the orange-red color of exterior 
temple woodwork is described as ‘“‘dark red.” There remains one complaint, a 
personal one and not, I suppose, a logical one. The only remains of Jégan archi- 
tecture are at Murdji, and while they are admittedly based on Nara period proto- 
types, at least the pagoda might have been illustrated. It is one of the loveliest 
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structures in Japan and further, best illustrates the néw environment for archi- 
tecture brought about by the Shingon retreat to the hills. 

The section on painting and sculpture by Mr. Paine runs from pages 1 to 155, 
and while it is the best factual survey available in English, it could have been 
even more generally excellent. His previous publications, the two portfolios, 
Japanese Screen Paintings (1935, 1938), on the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and the Ten Japanese Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (1939), published by the Japan Society of New York, were of the highest 
interest, the former for its detailed scholarship, the latter for its power of syn- 
thesis and general readability. The scholarship remains in the new publication 
but the readability has been somewhat curtailed. This is unfortunate in a book 
intended as part of a general survey of the history of art. Perhaps the sheer ac- 
cumulation of the most complete array of pertinent, and some not so germane, 
facts available in English to date impeded the even development of his subject. 
In the desire to be complete, some perspective is lost. Thus the later Kand and 
Tosa schools are treated in extenso even to such names as Kano Einé and Jokei, 
while two of the most imaginative of the Nanga painters, Gyokud6 and Mokubei, 
are omitted. The Heiji scroll at Boston is given three paragraphs and one illus- 
tration while one of the two supreme monuments of the narrative scroll type, 
Tomo no Dainagon ekotoba, is buried at the bottom of a paragraph and is not 
illustrated. There are a few other omissions of comparable seriousness. 

Much of the difficulty this reviewer finds in Mr. Paine’s text is due to its 
markedly traditional character. In general we are shown the standard examples 
already familiar through the University Prints and these are presented in con- 
servative Japanese art historical manner with a maximum amount of informa- 
tion on names, dates, genealogy, iconography, etc., but with a minimum discus- 
sion of style and of the visual meaning of the work of art as such. It has always 
seemed to this reviewer that the inclusion in the style classification Yamato-e of 
two such disparate forms as those of the Genji monogatari and the Shigisan engi 
was a traditionalism that needed close re-examination from both Japanese and 
western points of view. Such studies on the carefully calculated structure of the 
Genji scroll as that recently made by Dr. Soper! are studies in the proper direc- 
tion. The stylistic analyses by Mr. Paine, while superior to those of Tsuda in his 
Handbook of Japanese Art, are not as useful as those to be found in Henderson’s 
translation of Minamoto’s An Illustrated History of Japanese Art or in the recent 
texts prepared by the staff of the National Museum, Tokyo, in the Pageant of 
Japanese Art. 

In general the stylistic treatment of the Muromachi and later periods is 
superior to that found in the earlier sections. The Kané school, the decorative 
style of the Momoyama Period, and the development of Ukiyo-e are well and 
sympathetically treated. But in the earlier sections such a revealing stylistic 
document as the Koyasan Nehan (Nirvana) of 1086 is described (p. 49) from a 
cursory representational viewpoint with no mention of the striking separation 


1 “The Illustrative Method of the Tokugawa ‘Genji’ Pictures,’’ Art Bulletin, XXXVII 
(Mar. 1955), 1-17. 
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of figure painting methods between the Buddha and Bodhisattvas on one side 
and the almost caricatured mourners on the other. Or we find the wood Dainichi 
of 1176 by Unkei passed over as a gentle and uncharacteristic work (p. 54), al- 
though much can be learned from the subtle changes Unkei made in the tradi- 
tional Fujiwara style, changes all devoted to the literal and figurative strengthen- 
ing of the image’s spine. And further, much argument can be mustered to prove 
that the Yumedono Kwannon (p. 13) is fully expressive of wood technique and 
not that “it shows no more feeling for its material than do the bronze sculptures 
of Tori.” 

If the stylistic passages, which after all often involve questions of values and 
opinion, sometimes leave something to be desired, such is not the case with the 
impressive documentation. The patience and thoroughness of Mr. Paine are 
deserving of our admiration and of our thanks. Since a minimum of error exists 
the following corrections are offered for future use: 

p. 26. The lacquer technique is considered capable of ‘freer movements,’’ while 
on p. 27 Langdon Warner is favorably quoted on the same technique as giving 
‘““a certain rigidity of posture.”’ These would seem to be mutually exclusive 
opinions. 

p. 28-29. At the Hokked5 there are two dry lacquer figures of Bonten and 
Taishakuten just outside the two smaller clay images which may after all be 
Nikké and Gakkd. 

p. 36. The Shingon doctrine is a “quick method of salvation,” but on p. 44, “‘the 
age... required an easier path for salvation than the arduous metaphysics of 
the Shingon... .” 

p. 39. I doubt that the possibly Chinese camphor-wood Miroku at Murdji can 
be stylistically related to the quite Japanese Eleven-headed Kwannon of 
Hokkeji. 

p. 70. Only one of the Jingoji portraits is in the usual Buddhist manner, that of 
Priest Mongaku. The other three are secular: Yoritomo, Shigemori, and 
Mitsuyoshi. 

p. 73. Only one ox from the cut-up scroll of Fast Bullocks is at Seattle. One other 
ox is at Cleveland, the balance are in Japanese collections. 

p. 104. Otsu-e, far from being of “sound craftsmanship,” are the slap-dash 
products of peasant family division of labor for purposes of mass production. 
This does not diminish their charming freedom. 


p. 118. Yatsuhashi not VYatsubashi. 


As a sound, factually complete, and often creative study of the architecture, 
painting, and sculpture of Japan, this new volume in the Pelican History of Art 
is a highly successful and useful work. With Langdon Warner’s The Enduring 
Art of Japan and the Pageant of Japanese Art, it is a third indispensable work 
for the general study of Japanese art. 


SHERMAN E. LEE 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Tanuma Okitsugu (1719-1788): Forerunner of Modern Japan. By JoHN 
Wuirtney Hat... Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Vol. XIV. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. xii, 208. Index. $6.50. 

Little being known of the private events of Tanuma’s life, this book is perforce 
less a biography than a history of Tanuma’s administration. In the Introduction 
the author describes the problems that beset the Tokugawa in mid-career and 
that Tanuma was destined to grapple with unsuccessfully. The following chapter 
is a clear and concise description of the Tokugawa administrative system. Chap- 
ter iii describes Tanuma’s ascent to the top of the bureaucratic ladder, with 
interesting asides on how it was made. Chapters iv and v deal topically with 
Tanuma’s major policies; Chapter vi describes the social, economic, and intel- 
lectual malaise of his time. The final chapter, entitled “‘The Triumph of Re- 
action,” tells of Tanuma’s fall from power. 

Tanuma Okitsugu was a man of undistinguished family who rose with the 
favor of successive shogun to a position of extraordinary influence in the bakufu 
between 1769 and 1786. This was a period of seemingly exceptional corruption, 
high living, and bad taste; and Tanuma was a man of his age. A master of palace 
intrigue, ruthless and false, and unhesitatingly using position and power for 
personal enrichment, Tanuma became a symbol of his time. His failings were 
not so different from his colleagues’ and rivals’, but he appears to have relished 
his vices more; or perhaps his unsavory reputation rests on his having made them 
virtues of a kind, for by the standards of his time he was uniquely successful. 

Historians have dealt harshly with Tanuma, and charge him with more than 
outdoing his contemporaries. Coming to power when only the most resolute and 
daring measures might have revived the failing authority of the bakufu and miti- 
gated the worst of popular misfortunes, Tanuma, it is said, was content to let 
things slide toward what we now see as disaster. Mr. Hall challenges this judg- 
ment. While granting that Tanuma was something of a rascal, he argues that 
he was also a bold and imaginative statesman whose policies presaged a modern 
Japan. On the whole I think he makes his case. 

Tanuma’s chief concern was to bolster the bakufu’s shaky finances, for without 
curing this source of administrative anemia nothing could be done. He sought to 
bring new land under cultivation with merchant capital in the hope of expanding 
the nation’s food supply and widening the tax base; and to tap growing commer- 
cial wealth more effectively for government, through a stronger and more tightly 
controlled guild organization. These were not innovations but a continuation of 
well-established policies, although an argument might be made that Tanuma 
gave them new scope and vigor. But Tanuma’s foreign trade policy marked a 
sharp break with his predecessors’. Where they sought to prevent loss of specie 
by restricting imports, he aimed at importing specie by expanding exports— 
particularly of marine products to China. Both policies were based on the notion 
that specie was more valuable than real goods; but while the earlier policy tended 
to stifle development, Tanuma’s would have brought radical economic and social 
change, had he stayed in power long enough, or his policies been continued by 
others. In moving, however tentatively, toward intercourse with the Russians, 
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Tanuma was also groping toward a new order, perhaps without intending it and 
almost certainly without appreciating how new it would be. 

Mr. Hall does more than provide a fresh and convincing appraisal of an im- 
portant Tokugawa political figure. Skillfully if somewhat too cursorily at times, 
he links Tanuma’s policies to the intellectual currents of his time; and by out- 
lining clearly the problems Tanuma confronted, as well as the alternative policies 
tried before and after him, Mr. Hall succeeds in lifting Tokugawa politics out of 
a jungle of personal rivalry and intrigue into the intelligible realm of issues. But 
having done so much, why did the author not go further, one wonders, and de- 
scribe as concretely as might be the social and economic background of factional 
alignments over policy. The most powerful merchant guilds of the time, for 
example, must have been active either as supporters or opponents of Tanuma, 
so many of his policies touched sensitive areas of commercial interest. But except 
for occasional remarks in passing, the author leaves us in the dark on the relation 
of these and other important groups to the politics of the Tanuma period. As a 
result we are grateful for having the arena of political conflict so clearly defined, 
but we are not quite sure that we know who were the real combatants. 

Tuomas C. SmitH 


Stanford University 


Political Change and Industrial Development in Japan: Government 
Enterprise, 1868-1880. By Tuomas C. Smiru. Stanford University Series, 
History, Economics, and Political Science, Vol. X. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955. 126. $2.50. 

In this little volume Professor Smith presents a fresh interpretation of the 
Meiji Restoration and Japan’s initial steps toward industrialization. As the title 
indicates he deals primarily with the Meiji government as industrial entrepre- 
neur during the critical take-off years 1868-80. But the story of early state enter- 
prise is put in a wider political setting which gives added interest. It takes the 
author into the whole controversial issue as to the nature of the revolution which 
preceded and powered Japan’s drive to industrialization. 

How did it happen that, in contrast to China, Japan underwent this political 
revolution under the leadership of dissatisfied elements of the ruling class? Like 
other historians, Smith finds the answer in the development of commerce and 
industry which had begun long before the coming of Perry. His account is dis- 
tinctive, however, in the emphasis placed on the revolutionary role of a class of 
rural capitalists which had arisen among the peasantry—‘“landlords, merchants 
and industrialists who dominated the rural economy and controlled village 
government.” These wealthy peasants, he hypothesizes, gave indispensable sup- 
port to the lower-ranking samurai who led the Restoration. And their aspirations 
may largely explain why the new Meiji regime turned its back on the past and 
founded a modern state based on industrial power. 

Moving on to Meiji industrial policy, the author questions the familiar thesis 
that it was dominated by military objectives. Military ambition was there, of 
course. But the new leaders were too realistic, too pragmatic, to allow it to 
distract them from immediate economic and social problems pressing for solu- 
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tion. Three such problems are stressed here: the specie drain and currency dis- 
orders caused by the influx of western goods; the threatened ruin of handicraft 
industry; and the plight of restless, impoverished samurai. Industrialization was 
the answer, and speed was crucial. Since private capital was so weak the govern- 
ment had no choice but to shoulder the risks and pioneer the way for a decade 
or more in transport, mining, and machine industry. Its success in this regard, 
the author concludes, was a major factor, if not the decisive one, in enabling 
Japan to escape the fate of China. There economic disintegration could not be 
stemmed and led ultimately to violent political upheaval. 

The terse brevity of this book—it comes to only 121 pages—will be welcomed 
by students who have had to labor through the heavy tomes which have lately 
appeared in the literature on economic development. Smith has managed never- 
theless to pack his account with a quantity of factual detail culled from extensive 
Japanese documents on the period. His chapters on the beginnings of modern 
industry under state initiative provide the best account we have in western 
languages. With some reservations concerning the financial analysis, one may 
accept his verdict that the government did a good job as industrial entrepreneur, 
paving the way for rapid progress after 1880 under largely private auspices. It 
only deserves emphasis, perhaps more than is made plain here, that the early 
growth of the Meiji economy which was crucial to the success of the regime in its 
first fifteen years owed less to its factory pioneering than to the new freedom and 
facilities it offered for the expansion of agriculture and small industries along 
more traditional lines. 

On the political dynamics of the Restoration the author is less persuasive. 
Interesting evidence is marshalled on the role of the wealthy peasantry, a useful 
corrective to some published accounts. Is it plausible, however, to assign such a 
preponderant role to this group in explaining the strength and direction of the 
revolution? Was it not at least of equal importance that the “warriors” in the 
“‘warrior-peasant coalition” were many of them no longer warriors at all, but 
civil administrators, business men, and scholars already acquiring the outlook 
and ambitions of a new middle class? Also, if the city merchants are to be dis- 
missed as of no significance (pp. 21-22, 101-102), what about the familiar state- 
ment that it was they who largely financed the Restoration forces? This whole 
matter requires further study, as Smith himself urges. 

WituiamM W. Lockwoop 
Princeton University 


Rodd mondai*® [The Labor Question]. By Oxodcut Kazuo‘. Keizaigaku 
zenshii [Complete Series on Economics], Vol. XI. Tokyo: Kobundé, 1955. 
174. 240 yen. 

The very subject matter of this volume renders it inevitably somewhat more 
controversial than most of the others in this series on economics, which has 
already been greeted by some as the first authoritative treatment of an academic 
discipline to come out in Japan since pre-World War II days (actually since the 
1920’s). 

The authors of this series are all Tokyo University professors or other scholars 
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closely connected with the Economics Department there, which is celebrating 
its thirtieth anniversary this year. For the last half-century, Tokyo University 
has been the undisputed leader, the final authority, on the form and content of 
academic disciplines on the higher level in Japan. While it is fortunately true 
that the postwar reforms in education have shaken the academic hierarchy of 
institutions, Tokyo University is still generally considered the one with the 
highest prestige. This series, then, soon to be followed by others on each of the 
established disciplines, all emanating from Tokyo University scholars, is signifi- 
cant in indicating the postwar consolidation in the Japanese academic world. 

Unlike such aspects of economics as trade and finance, where statistical tabu- 
lations are of utmost importance, the study of the labor question is by its nature 
more saturated in value judgments, and therefore tends to be more controversial. 
Professor Okochi, in facing this problem, leans heavily on Max Weber’s ‘“‘value- 
free’ methodology, with which he has been more successful in this book than in 
many of his other writings. Nevertheless impartiality does not hinder him from 
expressing deep sympathy throughout for the suffering of the laboring classes, 
especially in his treatment of the transitional period of the Industrial Revolution 
in England from the 1760’s to the 1830’s. At the same time, however, his ‘‘value- 
free’ position does not allow him to place blame on anyone for this human 
distress. Behind his explanations one hears the clanking of the “iron laws”’ of 
economics which make it all inevitable. Unless one has strong convictions that 
forces other than economic ones are decisive in human history, one is too easily 
apt to be convinced by Professor Okéchi’s explanations. Despite his Weberian 
bent, Professor Okichi has been deeply influenced by Marxian economies, and 
calls attention to the fact by, among other things, his constant emphasis on 
“labor power,” which he invariably places in quotation marks. 

This book actually represents the ripened contents of Professor Okdchi’s 
well-known seminar which he has led at Tokyo University for almost two decades. 
Long called “social policy,’”’ it here emerges under the more accurate title of 
“the labor question.”’ Professor Okdchi’s early studies dwelt on social policy as 
such, particularly in connection with Germany, where the question was how the 
government should handle labor. However, his sympathies lay more with the 
British labor movement’s attempt to make up its own policies and to develop a 
program of social security to cover not only labor conditions but all aspects of 
welfare and livelihood “from the cradle to the grave’”’—although one can detect 
that Professor Okdchi’s economic determinist bent does not allow him to be 
optimistic about labor’s success in this endeavor so long as the economic system 
in Britain remains capitalist. 

For the western student of Japan, this book is exceptionally valuable in two 
respects. First, because it is a compendium of lectures on the history of the labor 
question, the role of labor in the main currents of modern social thought, and the 
economic ramifications of labor conditions, unions, and social security, he can 
quickly discover in it the conceptual framework with which the educated Japan- 
ese approach this subject (and many of the younger government officials who 
have attended Professor Okochi’s seminars). Second, the student will also find 
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here a summary analysis of the specifically ‘Japanese’ characteristics of labor 
in Japan. 

One such characteristic that Professor Okdchi considers is “low wages,” 
which he defines as “‘low’’ not only in absolute terms compared to those in other 
industrial nations, but also in a relative sense in that generally they have never 
been enough to constitute the sole source of a family’s livelihood from one genera- 
tion to the next, as Adam Smith defined the minimum wage. Faced with the 
domestic lack of raw materials, Japanese industry had to keep labor costs as low 
as possible, in order to compete successfully in the world market and simultane- 
ously to build up a military establishment. A large part of industry was under 
government control or directed toward military uses. Here it was “unpatriotic” 
for labor to make economic demands. Much of the rest of modern industry, such 
as textiles, was directed toward export, and here ‘‘transient”’ or dekasegi labor 
could be used (and abused), working long hours at low wages. Thus, the labor 
force was made up largely of the “tubercular factory girls’ and the younger 
(non-heir) sons of the tenant-farming population. In these conditions prewar 
social legislation emanated not from agitation on the part of labor but was 
initiated by nationalists and militarists on the grounds that the depressed physi- 
cal standards of army recruits were injuring national strength. Fundamentally 
then it was the demands of nationalism in Japan that both created the depressed 
working conditions and later sought to remedy them by such measures as the 
wartime health and the wartime annual wage guarantee laws. This in sum 
constituted the peculiarly ‘‘Japanese”’ way of solving the labor question in the 
prewar period. In true academic fashion, Professor Okochi evidently does not 
wish to take the responsibility for an analysis of the postwar situation in Japan, 
perhaps on the grounds that it is too soon to evaluate it objectively in a work 
such as this, which is intended to remain for some time to come the authoritative 
text on the labor question for Japanese college students. 

GeorGE O. Torren 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


One Hundred Poems from the Japanese. By KenneTH Rexrota. New 
York: New Directions, 1955. xxi, 143. Bibliography. $3.50. 

The continuing popularity of Japanese poetry in translation is hard to under- 
stand, since mostly it tends to be dreadful. That ingenuous pioneer F. Victor 
Dickins, with his Japanese Lyrical Odes (1866), set a standard of badness hardly 
to be rivalled, managing indeed to make Izumi Shikibu sound like a less gifted 
sister of Mrs. Hemans. His successors accomplished little beyond illustrating 
changing fashions in poetastery, until in 1919 Arthur Waiey administered a cor- 
rective in his Japanese Poetry: the Uta. This little book was intended merely to 
acquaint the interested layman with the fundamentals of Japanese poetic gram- 
mar of the classical period; the 160 odd translations included were plain line-for- 
line glosses—which has not prevented them from being anthologized, however— 
and while none of the examples is particularly difficult, a good deal of instruction 
is to be had from them. The Introduction contains the memorable assertion, 
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“Since the classical language has an easy grammar and limited vocabulary, a 
few months should suffice for the mastering of it.”” How many unwary readers, 
I wonder, have set out armed with this assurance to enjoy classical! texts? 

Rexroth’s One Hundred Poems is a prepossessing volume, whatever experience 
of Japanese poetry one brings to it. Beautifully printed (in Italy) and of pleasing 
dimensions, it is a delight to handle. The Introduction proceeds in a welcome tone 
of no-nonsense, which is resumed by the Notes at the end. The poems themselves, 
set above their italicized originals, are surely as fine as any heretofore published 
as “‘translations from the Japanese.”’ The marks of the English poet are every- 
where in evidence, while those of the amateur orientalist are only occasionally 
so: ten or sO misromanizations in the Introduction, a rather haphazard Bibli- 
ography, and several odd pieces of misinformation in the Notes, e.g., the expla- 
nation of the title shikibu as ‘‘a military one, which seems to have been given to 
important women of the court as a courtesy.” 

I do not mean to suggest, for all their great merit, that these versions convey 
the effect, individually or collectively, of classical Japanese poetry. This seems 
to me quite outside the scope of English, or for that matter, any foreign tongue— 
the leap is too great. The difference between Japanese and western poetics is one 
of which brevity is only a by-product. The language of classical poetry has, as 
Waley remarked, a ‘‘limited vocabulary,’’ restricted not only to native words 
but further reduced by the requirements of a very specialized poetic diction, 
derived from the folk poetry of the earliest period, but subsequently refined into 
a special language of sentiment. Repetition does not stale a phrase in this vo- 
cabulary; the number of 31-syllable tanka which may have in common the line 
“akt no ytigure” is infinite. (One can scarcely open the Kokka taikan, or Con- 
spectus of National Poetry, without a sinking feeling at its resemblance to the 
Manhattan telephone directory, with column on column of Johnsons.) The 
imperial anthologies alone contain more than 33,000 poems, and the Kokka taikei 
index lists over 200,000, almost all of 31 syllables each. 

It is rash, I feel, to account even partially for the hegemony of the tanka, as 
Rexroth and other recent writers have done, by attempted demonstrations of 
sophisticated vowel harmonies and other musical effects, a consideration of 
which (except for a few primitive prohibitions) is so absent from traditional 
Japanese works on prosody. It is hardly thinkable that ‘“‘la fille de Minos et de 
Pasiphaé” should have a Japanese counterpart. The fundamental concerns of 
Japanese poetics, as set forth by Oscar Ben] in his Entwicklung der japanischen 
Poetik bis zum 16 Jahrhundert (perhaps the most conspicuous omission from 
Rexroth’s Bibliography) were: (1) the relation of content to form, (2) the char- 
acter of the content, and (3) poetic diction or vocabulary. Historical Japanese 
poetics begins, one might say, where western theory of the lyric leaves off: it is, 
in a manner of speaking, sub-atomic. For this reason a consideration of ‘‘the rela- 
tion of content to form” necessarily treats of “form” in a very special sense: the 
manipulation of the formalized language of sentiment within the 5-7-5-7-7 pat- 
tern. Analysis of “content” consists in fine discriminations in the quality and 
depth of the sentiment expressed. To an unsympathetic reader, unfortunately, 
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it must often seem that all this might be summed up as ‘10,000 ways of saying 
‘Alas!’”’ It must be remembered, too, that the tanka is the occasional poem par 
excellence and that in its greatest period, among its most devoted practitioners, 
it served as a means of communication. Classical poems were customarily judged 
in relation to one another, much as wines are judged. (Anyone interested in the 
problems of Japanese poetics might do well to examine the vocabulary of wine- 
tasting and the applicability of terms like ‘‘bouquet,” “aftertaste,” etc.) 

Ultimately Japanese poetry, at least as regards the tanka and the haiku, be- 
comes a mystique which cannot be embraced with reservations. Among westerners 
Bonneau and Blyth have gone all.the way, and their reports from the heartland 
do not inspire, in me at least, much desire to follow. If the ideal Japanese poem, 
as has been said, in a favorite Zen metaphor, of the haiku, ‘‘points a finger at the 
moon,” its western counterpart puts an individually wrought facsimile of this 
orb in the reader’s hand. There could hardly be a greater difference in poetic 
procedures. 

Rexroth says of his translations, ‘‘On the whole, they are as literal as any 
versions I know except Waley’s.”’ The great danger in failing to render as well as 
one can the “literal” meaning of a Japanese poem—and not only of the words 
but of the whole—is that one is likely to be found to have translated another 
poem, or to have created a new one, or as Rexroth has frequently done with such 
felicity, substituted an English poem. To a considerable extent he has forearmed 
himself against such a charge by stating, “I should like the poems in this collec- 
tion to stand as poetry in English, and even, in a sense, as poetry by a contempo- 
rary American poet, because I have chosen only those poems with which I felt 
considerable identification.’”’ For ali his enviable directness of expression and 
limpidity of effect, however, he has not escaped being misled on occasion by 
Mallarméan dislocations of syntax; the sense of Izumi Shikibu’s poem (No. 32), 
for instance, seems altogether missed. 

A single example will illustrate what happens when a poem is “englished”’ in 
the sense I mean. The poem of Ki no Tomonori (Kokinshi, Bk. 2) given as No. 77 
reads as follows: 

Hisakata no 
hikari nodokeki 
haru no hi ni 
shizukokoro naku 
hana no chiruramu. 
I would render this, hewing as close to the sense as possible while striving to 
have the result pass as poetry: 
As when 
on a bright, still 
day in spring, 
disquieted, 
blossoms scatter. 
I have made a substitution in the first line for the empty pillow-word hisakata no 
(thought to have meant originally something like ‘‘sunlit’’) in order to preserve 
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somewhat the indefiniteness of chiruramu. ‘‘Disquieted” (or perhaps better 
“‘disquietedly”’) is slightly too formal a word, but no colloquial phrase comes as 
near the meaning. An optional “the” could be placed before ‘“‘blossoms”’ (i.e. 
“cherry-blossoms’’). The day is “‘still” by virtue of the light (hikari). Here is 
Rexroth’s version: 

In the eternal 

Light of the spring day 

The flowers fall away 

Like the unquiet heart. 
This is excellent—to many readers it will seem far more poetic than my own 
attempt, and so it does to me. But by weighting certain words of the original he 
has replaced it with an English poem. ‘‘Eternal,’’ presumably derived from 
hisakata; “‘fall away” with its subtle suggestion of a shelving fall; ‘“unquiet 
heart,” an over-literal equivalent of shizukokoro naku; all serve to direct atten- 
tion to the verbal materials of the poem and away from the emotional percept: 
the sudden shower .of blossoms amid the hushed stillness of a spring day. All 
that remains is the suggestion of menace. Earl Roy Miner, in an interesting 
article on ‘“The Technique of Japanese Poetry” in the Autumn 1955 Number of 
the Hudson Review, and Donald Keene, in his recent Anthology of Japanese 
- Literature (p. 80) both translate the same poem, each quite differently but with 
a similar result: the moon has been placed in one’s hand; what was transparent 
has become opaque. It might be objected that wordplay, which is so much a part 
of the fabric of Japanese classical prosody, directs attention to ‘‘the verbal ma- 
terials of the poem” as nothing else could. The poetic function of pillow-words, 
pivot-words, puns, place names, and fixed associations is perhaps the most baffling 
problem in appreciation that Japanese poetry affords. No critic, so far as I am 
aware, has satisfactorily resolved the paradox, but it is some comfort to know 
that the abuse of shiku, or wordplays, was deplored by the medieval master 
poets. 

Besides having chosen only those poems with which he ‘“‘felt considerable 
identification,” Rexroth has sensibly confined himself to poems of which previous 
translations exist; over half are to be found in the Hyakunin isshu, an anthology 
much translated, sometimes with wild infidelity. The sources of poems No. 8 
and 10, however, are a mystery. While given as “anonymous,” both are post- 
classical and No. 10 is patently modern. The notes seem designed to conceal the 
anomaly. No. 10 reads: 

Kare yanagi 
semt shigure shite 
nishizora wa 
akaboshi hitotsu 
hikari sometaru. 
As translated by Rexroth, it is among the most evocative in his book: 
The cicada sings 
In the rotten willow. 
Antares, the fire star, 
Rolls in the west. 
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A more literal version, 

In the dead willow 

cicadas din. 

In the western sky 

one red star 

begins to shine. 
suggests a political context! Akaboshi in poetry, however, normally means Venus 
as the morning star (being interpreted as ake no hoshi rather than akaki hoshi, 
although the character ‘‘red’”’ is sometimes used). Kareyanagi is not attested 
before 1825. Semishigure (‘‘cicada-shower,” in reference to their noisy song) is 
a figure introduced by the haiku poets. Nishizora, too, strikes a modern note. 
Both poems mix seasons, making them additionally suspect. Last and least, 
yomibito shirazu as a designation of anonymous authorship is appropriate only 
to poems of the Heian period. Here is a puzzle for explicators! 

CHARLES E. HAMILTON 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Great Loochoo: A Study of Okinawan Village Life. By CLARENcE J. 
GLACKEN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. xvi, 324. $4.50. 

In the first good account of life in rural Okinawa, Clarence Glacken has pre- 
sented comparative materials on three villages on the island, as well as some very 
telling comments on the relation of man to the land in this marginal area. Al- 
though the author is a geographer, and disclaims any intention of producing a 
complete ethnography, he does deal with a large number of the salient features 
of life in the three communities. 

Opening with a useful summary treatment of the geography and cultural 
history of the Ryukyus, Glacken next presents sketches of the villages, selected 
to represent the three types of settlement patterns on Okinawa—the cluster, 
the ‘“‘shoestring,” and the scattered (yadori). A variety of topics are accorded 
comparative treatment in the chapters which follow, including technology, the 
family system, wartime effects, subsistence activities, the life cycle, and religion. 
One learns that the priestesses have virtually disappeared even from rural re- 
ligious life, and that these communities, for all their similarities to Japanese 
villages which one knows, do display differences of custom and organization dif- 
ferent from their main-island counterparts. In almost every instance of the 
treatment of a particular topic, however, the reader is left with the feeling that 
the author could have said more. 

In a concluding chapter entitled ‘“Environmental and Social Change,”’ Glacken 
offers some interesting contrasts between Japanese and Okinawan culture. It is 
particularly in these pages that the reviewer felt most need for elaboration of 
specific points. After pointing out that Japanese efforts to establish organized 
cooperatives met with considerable success, he notes that Okinawans failed to 
adopt ‘the competitiveness of prewar Japanese life” (p. 299). The following 
passage of brief contrast is of interest: ‘“The culture of contemporary Okinawa 
is very similar to that of rural Japan, although there are some conspicuous 
differences between the two. In Okinawa, adoption is less frequent, Buddhism 
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as an organized religion is weak, sect Shinto is absent, and direct Chinese— 
especially Confucian—influences have survived much longer. It is not meaning- 
ful therefore to make comparisons between the Okinawans and the Japanese; it 
would be more apt to compare Okinawan culture with that of a Japanese rural 
province, for Okinawan rural life is but little disturbed by the growth of cities” 
(p. 299). This reviewer would add only the caution that there is such great varia- 
tion among the rural provinces of Japan that the above characterization of 
Okinawa might apply as well to many parts of rural Japan. 

A number of errors and inconsistencies of romanization of Japanese words 
appear, among them: for momit-suriki read momi-tsuriki (p. 144); for rokujugo 
read rokujiigo (p. 146); for chisi read chishi (p. 152); for kamobuko read kamaboko 
(p. 203); for uino read yuind (p. 215); for ireizwmi read irezumi (p. 238). Those 
familiar with the festivals of rural Japan will be surprised to find that tanabata is 
a preliminary to o-bon on Okinawa, where the former is ‘occasionally . . . re- 
ferred to as a ‘star festival’”’ (p. 315). 

This reviewer found the book interesting and informative throughout, par- 
ticularly because it offers for the first time detailed field data on a variant of 
Japanese culture about which there has heretofore been much speculation and 
little sound information. The author has skillfully combined his cultural and 
geographical materials into a book highly recommended to all students of Japan 


and its culture. 
RosBert J. SMITH 


Cornell University 


Korean in a Hurry: A Quick Approach to Spoken Korean. By SaMvuEt E. 
Martin. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1954. xi, 137. 

Practical Korean Grammar. By CHANG HE! LEE. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1955. xi, 225. $4.50. 

Dr. Martin’s pocket-sized book is intended primarily for the use of foreign ser- 
vicemen and civilians stationed in Korea. It makes no claim to comprehensive- 
ness, presenting only the main outlines of the spoken language in a generally 
progressive arrangement. The McCune-Reischauer romanization system is used, 
and sound changes (which are well summed up in Lesson Three) are shown only 
within words. The author shows the soundness of his pedagogical instincts by 
limiting his explanations and illustrations to one style (the polite), since his aim 
is ‘to provide the reader with the means to say a great many different things, 
rather than to teach him a great many ways to say the same thing.” (A bird’s-eye 
view of the several styles is given in tabular form, p. 21.) In accordance with the 
book’s practical purpose, rules are kept to a minimum and much reliance is placed 
on illustrative sentences and tables. The latter are provided chiefly to exemplify 
verb forms as these are introduced, and the student would be well advised to jot 
down a list of these tables on the fly-leaf of his copy, since every verb form dis- 
cussed is to be found in one or another of them. The tables distinguish between 
base types (conjugations) only where such distinction has a bearing on the forms 
exemplified. This is a practical approach certainly, but it might well have been 
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supplemented by an appended series of unified paradigms. Such a series would 
have necessitated a more elaborate breakdown of base types, but it might have 
eliminated some possibility of confusion regarding the less common ones, and 
would have been convenient for reference purposes. The latter end would also 
have been served by the inclusion of a glossary of the vocabulary used in the 
illustrations. 

But one can always wish for more in a work of this kind. That so much of 
Korean grammar is lucidly presented in so brief a compass is in my opinion more 
of an event than Dr. Martin’s modest estimate would lead one to believe. Not 
only is the beginner in Korea (or elsewhere, for that matter) provided with a 
convenient means of laying a firm foundation in the spoken language, but the 
more advanced student who peruses it is likely to be rewarded with a sharper 
grasp of various facets of the grammar. 

Mr. Lee’s coverage of the grammar is much fuller, containing probably the 
richest variety of written and spoken forms yet treated in English. The Korean 
script is used throughout, together with a sort of transliteration which might 
better have been omitted in view of its numerous inconsistencies and the presence 
of the script. Sound changes are not treated. The English parts of speech provide 
the basic framework of the presentation, and within this again it is chiefly the 
grammatical categories and modes of expression characteristic of English which 
determine the arrangement and manner of description. Since a given form or 
construction appears now in one context and now in another, each time juxta- 
posed with a number of dissimilar forms and constructions which share with it 
only a fortuitous similarity to the meanings of English constructions, its structure 
is inadequately analyzed (grammatical terminology is used so loosely as to be 
frequently meaningless) and its basic function is obscured. A few examples will 
show some of the unfortunate results of this attempted rapprochement of the two 
languages. The modifier (participial) forms of the verb are treated in at least 
four places (pp. 84, 116, 130, 138), each time equipped with a different name and 
without cross-references. The same is true of the substantive form with the suffix 
-ki (pp. 86f., 104f., 91, 164f.). Qualitative verbs are discussed under the heading 
“Verb ‘to be’ ”’ (pp. 58f.) together with the copula verb ita because their meaning 
in English usually includes the verb ‘‘to be.’’ The ending -umnita of such verbs 
is said to be ‘‘used for the endings of the verb ‘to be’ after the predicate adjec- 
tives,” being placed on a par with the word imnita, which is ‘‘used for the endings 
of the verb ‘to be’ after predicate nominatives”’ (p. 71). Though Korean is devoid 
of conjunctions as we know them in English, the connective (converbial) forms 
of the verb are described as combinations of conjunction and verb (p. 89) and 
are treated in the chapter on verbs as well as in a separate chapter on ‘‘conjunc- 
tions.”’ The latter are divided into “coordinate conjunctions” and “subordinate 
conjunctions” in compliance with the inexorable dictates of English custom but 
needless to say without basis in linguistic fact. 

The book cannot be recommended for beginners, whose path is thus strewn 
with artificial obstacles. However its grouping of forms and constructions which 
are considered by a native speaker to be of similar meaning and its inclusion of 
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less common forms make it useful for the student who has already acquired a 
good foundation in the language. 
MicHaEL C. RoGers 


University of California, Berkeley 


Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia. By Owen Lattimore. With a 
translation from the Mongolian of Sh. Nachukdorji’s Life of Sukebatur by 
Owen LatrimoreE and UrGuNNGE Onon. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Published under the auspices of IPR. x, 186. Bibliography, 
Indices. $4.75. 

A ninety-page essay on Mongolian nationalism prefaces a ninety-page transla- 
tion of a 1943 biography of the “Hero of the Mongolian Revolution,” and the 
resulting combination is an uneven and heterogeneous book. The essay ranges 
widely through historical background, the differences between Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, and the impact of China and of Russia on Mongolia, and analyzes 
“satellites” in general, while the translated political biography presents an official 
“party-line” version of Outer Mongolian development in the lifetime of its hero, 
Sukhe Bator (1894-1923). 

In his essay, Professor Lattimore finds Outer Mongolia’s particular significance 
in its status as ‘“‘the first of the satellites in the orbit of Soviet Russia.’”’ The trans- 
lated Life of Sukhe Bator drives home the justness of the characterization with its 
clear evidence of the early connection of Communists and the Comintern with 
the Mongolian Government established in 1921. 

Scattered throughout the essay and in explanatory notes to the translation, a 
wealth of information about various Mongolian personalities appears, and this is 
often enhanced by supplementary remarks of the Dilowa Khutukhtu. Individuals 
treated at considerable length include Choibalsan, Dambijantsan, and the Jeb- 
tsun Damba Khutukhtu. Concerning Choibalsan (1895-1952), Professor Latti- 
more quotes extensively the biography by Tsedenbal, Choibalsan’s successor as 
Prime Minister of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia). Dambi- 
jantsan (Ja Lama, ca. 1870-1923), the Western (Oirat) Mongol, gets detailed 
treatment, which will be the basis of Mr. Lattimore’s proposed biography of this 
striking “‘Lama Napoleon’’; and the Dilowa’s comments enrich the account of the 
Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu (Bogdo Gegen, ‘‘Living Buddha of Urga,’’ ca. 1870- 
1924). Announced as being prepared for publication are the Autobiography and 
Political Memoirs of the Dilowa Khutukhtu, which is very welcome information 
indeed. At present only H. H. Vreeland’s Mongol Community and Kinship Struc- 
ture (1954) gives any material derived directly from this outstanding M ongol 
who is now in the United States thanks to Mr. Lattimore’s efforts. (Pages 306- 
307 of Vreeland’s book provide biographical data about the Dilowa Khutukhtu.) 

Unfortunately, a poor Index and some errors of fact and many of typography 
mark the book here under review, but as the Preface points out, ‘“This study has 
had to be completed in odds and ends of time when I have been much preoccupied 
with legal and political matters.’’ Omissions and controversial interpretations 
perhaps result in assigning too much importance to the Choibalsan-Sukhe Bator 
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group in the total picture of Mongolian nationalism, but it may be hoped that 
further work by Mr. Lattimore and by other scholars will better balance and focus 
the indigenous nationalist movement. 

Though nowhere so stated, the original of the Life must have been Sukhbaa- 
taryn namtar (Ulan Bator, 1943). Since Mr. Lattimore has probably the only copy 
available in the West, the quality of the translation cannot be judged; publication 
of the original Mongolian text would be helpful to scholars. 

Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia is a welcome addition to Central Asian 
studies, and the translation of a contemporary Mongolian work throws light on 
Mongolian-Russian relations, but the scattered information about important 
personalities may prove to be the book’s most valuable contribution. The com- 
prehensive analysis of Mongolian nationalism which the title seems to promise, 
however, never emerges, and this leaves a sense of disappointment in the reader. 

Ropert A. RuPEN 
University of Washington 


A History of South-East Asia. By D. G. E. Hauu. New York: St. Martin’s, 
1955. xvi, 807. Illustrations, Maps, Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $10.00. 

The ‘‘Professor of History of South-East Asia in the University of London” pub- 
lished his first book on the area, Karly English Intercourse With Burma, in 1928. 
Since then he has spent many years teaching, lecturing, and travelling in the 
countries covered by the title of his newest and most extensive effort. Following 
closely upon the 1954 publication of Professor Brian Harrison’s South-East Asia: 
A Short History, this volume offers three times as many pages, costs three times 
as much, and is worth it. 

Hall’s History is concerned with the nations and states of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula and the Indonesian archipelago. He begins with the speculative recon- 
struction of ‘“‘Austro-Asiatic” culture and closes with 1950. The book is divided 
into four parts: “The Pre-European Period” (pp. 3-194); ‘‘South-East Asia Dur- 
ing the Earlier Phase of European Expansion” (pp. 197-404); ‘“The Period of Euro- 
pean Territorial Expansion” (pp. 405-612); ‘‘Nationalism and the Challenge to 
European Domination” (pp. 615-726). This is followed by 32 pages of ‘‘Dynastic 
Lists, with Governors and Governors-General,”’ curiously omitting the British 
among the latter; a Select Bibliography of 26 pages primarily in western lan- 
guages and somewhat indifferent to American sources; and a useful Index. The 
book is attractively printed with 43 illustrations, some of which are poorly re- 
produced, and 10 maps, with one used as end-papers. It is “‘designed as much for 
the non-specialist reader as for the student intending to pursue the subject fur- 
ther” (p. v). The author warns that though the work is large and may appear to 
be detailed it “‘is a bare outline, perilously compressed and oversimplified in many 
parts.” 

The warning may be assigned to auctorial modesty for we shall for a long time 
continue to be indebted to Professor Hall for this and his other writings on South- 
east Asia. Certainly his is a major effort in English to present the area as history 
in “its own right and not merely when brought into contact with China, India, 
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or the West.” He has tried to guard against what has been called the ‘‘Europe- 
centric” and ‘‘India-centric’”’ approaches. In this he has been only partially suc- 
cessful, as I shall indicate, but at least he has significantly ploughed the long field 
of Southeast Asian history. That it still remains as a further challenge to present 
and subsequent generations of Asian and western scholars is equivalent to saying 
that there is much work to be done. 

Each reader of this History will inevitably pursue those aspects of the text 
which interest him most. My comments in the remainder of the review reflect 
but do not exhaust such interest. 

(1) The very meager first chapter, little more than seven pages, superficially 
races through the problem and supports the hypothesis of the independent origins 
of a Mongoloid Southeast Asian racial type and an indigenous “civilization” 
antecedent to the Indian and Chinese cultural impact. Hall relies heavily on G. 
Coedés, Les Etats hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie (1948) and N. J. Krom, 
Hindoe-J avaansche Geschiedenis (1931). Impressive and important as these studies 
are, elements in their demonstration of the thesis of indigenous cultural origina- 
tion, for example, Coedés’ cultivation of irrigated rice and Krom’s gamelan and 
batik work, have already been disputed. In a very brief essay, ‘‘“Some Remarks on 
Borrowing in the Development of Culture,” B. Schrieke (Indonesian Sociological 
Studies [1955], p. 237) wisely, it seems to me, concludes that “the question of 
origin certainly becomes of secondary importance for the history of culture.” 
Whatever the biological and cultural origin, Southeast Asian history is independ- 
ently worthy of study. Until a combination of the sciences discovers more about 
it we cannot be very reliable about its protohistory. 

(2) Hall’s regard for the “indigenous culture” of Southeast Asia does not 
prevent him from giving due weight to the infusion of Indian culture. Here, too, 
he mainly follows Coedés though he expresses a preference, with which I agree, 
for the term ‘“Indianized”’ to ‘“‘Hinduized.” He is keenly aware of the several 
waves of Indian cultural imperialism from Burma eastward. And though in com- 
pany with most students he refers to the area as being influenced both by India 
and China, his treatment of the latter lacks the detail he gives to the former. 
Chinese, using the term loosely, or sinitic culture, abutted on the area of South- 
east Asia from the ninth century B.C. Long before the Christian era it had moved 
by conquest or otherwise into the northeastern section of the Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula. What is here indicated is yet another area of study: Chinese cultural and 
other penetration in Southeast Asia, both preceding and since the emergence of 
the Han Chinese. (See Herold J. Wiens: China’s March toward the Tropics {1954].) 
Hall, following French and Dutch scholars, has given much more attention to 
the Indian aspect of the confluence than to the Chinese. It is time to redress the 
balance. 

(3) There is another aspect to the issue of redressing the balance which applies 
equally to the Indian, Chinese, and indigenous aspects of Southeast Asian history. 
Hall’s historiography, especially for the pre-European period, is still mainly 
dynastic—understandably so, for the sources are largely of kings and their ‘“‘be- 
getting” and their wars. Although debate and discovery concerning dynastic 
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and chronological history, even for the period from A.D. 1000 tothe advent of the 
Portuguese at the beginning of the sixteenth century, will continue (p. 78), the 
main outlines of the chronology and dynastic fortunes of these ruling classes have 
been more than adequately sketched. It is now time to add other dimensions to 
the historiography of the area. We know much about their religions and something 
of their spatial arts, for these have in part survived the voracious appetite of 
monsoon Asia. Other scholars, Dr. Htin Aung, Rector of the University of Ran- 
goon, and Dr. R. Supomo, formerly President of the University of Indonesia, now 
Ambassador to England, have called attention to the role of “Customary” and 
Adat \aw in their respective countries. (See P. W. Thayer, Southeast Asia in the 
Coming World [1953], Part IV.) J. C. van Leur’s perceptive work, Jndonesian 
Trade and Society (1955), points to such dimensions before the coming of the 
Europeans; and there are others. What is here said of the earlier period applies 
with even greater force to the later era. (See Hla Pe’s excellent Introduction to 
his translation of U Pok Ni, Konmara Pya Zat, An Example of Popular Burmese 
Drama in the XIX Century.) 

(4) Despite Hall’s professed desire to avoid ‘“‘Europe-centric” history, he has, 
for the bulk of his text in Parts II and III, given us just that. It may even be 
argued that he is ‘“English-centric.”” Though the excesses of such an approach, 
namely the assumption, concealed or overt, that Southeast Asian history ‘‘really”’ 
begins with the arrival of the European, should be and is increasingly avoided, 
I do not quite see how any historian can escape his own cultural context. Olym- 
pian detachment, like Platonic essences, is not part of this world. We shall there- 
fore probably have to wait until indigenous historians of Southeast Asia begin to 
write their histories for necessary corrections to western-oriented accounts. 

But Hall, who obliquely refers to himself as the ‘‘sober historian” avoiding 
the ‘‘weapons in political warfare” (p. 671), does not hesitate when it suits his 
purpose to engage in English-centered historical writing including political war- 
fare. For example, in writing of Anglo-Dutch seventeenth-century rivalry, Hall 
says: “‘it is difficult for a Dutchman to write dispassionately of this period”’ (p. 
235); or again when discussing British-French rivalry in Burma and Thailand 
he loftily says: ‘“The rivalry was mainly from the French, who shivered at the 
thought of an imaginary Englishman already ahead of them in whichever direc- 
tion they proposed to expand. Their actions again and again forced the British to 
react... .”’ (p. 593). His portrait of British forbearance in dealing with the French 
over the “Siamese Question” in the 1890’s (p. 606f) is another case in point. 
Comments on the Dutch and French are to some extent paralleled by a pedantic 
lecture on how Americans (speaking of Rupert Emerson’s Malaysia) ‘‘uncon- 
sciously betray their conception of British Imperialism’ (p. 444) or how America, 
playing ‘‘the part of the rich uncle” in Thailand after World War II, displaced 
Britain which, “impoverished by her war efforts, was in no position to compete,” 
(p. 725). 

Such partisan expressions of Britain’s righteousness or forbearance are not 
without their parallels in the writings of Britain’s imperialist rivals. They are to 
be expected and proportionately discounted. However, the issue of national 
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partisanship in historical writing becomes more important when it inhibits an 
understanding of the relevant factors in the inquiry under consideration. Two 
illustrations from Hall are here worth noting. 

In his earlier book Burma (1950), Hall describes the decision of King Thalun 
in 1635 to move the Toungoo dynasty capital from Pegu—the historic Mon 
capital—back to Ava, the ancient area of the Burmans. A similar passage appears 
in the History. In each case Hall speaks of the “intransigence and xenophobia” 
of the Burmans. They surrender to “traditionalism and isolationism’’; they do 
not want Western trade ‘“‘on any satisfactory scale” (p. 318). Iam not here ques- 
tioning the pejorative use of these words—though such usage may be properly 
questioned. What I am concerned with is history. If the Burmans withdrew from 
the seacoast area to their ancient heartland, what were the factors inducing the 
decision? Similarly, if they stubbornly upheld traditionalism—a trait not in- 
frequently admired in England, if they were unfriendly to strangers—a quality 
not confined to Burma, if they did not want to engage in western trade on a satis- 
factory scale (whatever that means), if they did these and other things, we need 
to know more about them. If historical data is presently unavailable, one may 
speculate. But the speculation about things Burmese should include something 
of the Burmese viewpoint, whatever the national origin of the historian. 

The second illustration comes from Hall’s discussion of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century piracy in the archipelago. Piracy “arose mainly out of the 
disorganization of the native commerce” brought on by the Portuguese filibuster- 
ing methods and the Dutch trading monopoly (p. 453). To a large extent, we are 
told, the English, mainly through the efforts of Raja James Brooke, were re- 
sponsible for its suppression (p. 456-460). I am unacquainted with the Dutch and 
Portuguese sources on archipelago piracy in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century. They may agree with Hall’s account. But whether they do or not, if 
they are written in the same way, we certainly have Europe-centric history. 
Piracy in the Southeast Asia area was among other things a form of retaliation 
against the conquerors, a kind of resistance-movement. Hall would perhaps never 
agree with such a position even if he had contemplated it. He somewhat harshly 
dismisses the view advanced by B. H. M. Vlekke in Nusantara, saying: “. . . it 
is ridiculous to attempt to explain it [piracy] by the argument that it was only in 
the eighteenth century that European writers began to make a clear distinction 
between a pirate and an honest trader” (p. 453). Why “ridiculous” we are not 
told. One might think back to the high good fortune of Elizabethan England 
because, among other things, of piracy. 

(5) I have already indicated that however disappointing or questionable the 
Europe- or national-centric approach may be, its excesses may be discounted. 
However, one hardly expects to find covert defense of western imperialism in 
Southeast Asia at this date. Yet, this is both implicit and explicit in Hall’s Part 
IV. He asserts that as early as 1900 “‘the response of the West to the nationalist 
[indigenous] challenge was not unsympathetic” (p. 616). Except for random indi- 
viduals the evidence is to the contrary. A clear cut distinction has to be made 
between nineteenth and early twentieth century Liberalism (or the Ethical 
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System as it was subsequently called in Holland) which supported good govern- 
ment, and nationalism which advocated self-government. Whereas in varying 
proportions, not always generous, England, Holland, and France, supported 
good government, they did their best to suppress or inhibit nationalism at least 
until after World War I. Furnivall uses the term ‘‘suppression.” 

Hall, disliking the word “colonialism” which he always places in single quotes, 
assigns criticism of economic imperialism to ‘‘political discontents” who fail to 
appreciate the ‘“‘vast amount of capital and technical skill’? which the imperial 
powers brought to the “great masses of people”; who fail also to appreciate ‘“‘the 
heavy losses that have occurred from time to time” (pp. 670-671). 

Admittedly the issue of imperialism or colonialism is difficult to handle. It is 
true that capital and technical skill had been invested as well as withdrawn. But 
this is only a part, some would say the smaller part, of the story. What of the 
indigenes? How much choice did they exercise? How is imperialism viewed from 
the other side? These and related questions do not get asked. Hall, as indicated 
above, makes his sallies and then withdraws from “political warfare” in order to 
don the garb of “sober historian” (p. 670). But the issue can not be handled by 
apologetics. It needs rounded treatment or none. Rarely in this long book does 
one find the kind of “‘self-critical’’ analysis as on page 546 where Hall, in speaking 
of the ‘Shoe Question” at the King Mindon’s Court at Ava, writes: “unfortu- 
nately, however, a time had come in British history [1875] when a new pride in 
empire was being instilled, and with it a national arrogance which in matters of 
this sort could make mountains out of molehills.”” Neither the confession of 
“national arrogance” nor ‘‘political discontents” are sufficiently broad concepts 
in which to fit the problem of imperialism. Certainly the West imposed on South- 
east Asia a form of economic exploitation and alien political domination which, 
whatever the incidental benefits conferred on the indigenous population, were 
doomed in the face of the rising tide of nationalism. That the West itself con- 
tributed to this tide is true and this, too, must be assayed. From every standpoint 
the most significant aspect of Southeast Asian history since 1900 is the indigenous 
tide of rising nationalism. That the West failed to understand this was indicated 
by its surprise at Southeast Asia’s receptivity to the Japanese success early in 
World War II. Hall still repeats the unverifiable story that no Malay fired on 
retreating British troops; he quickly passes over his important admission that 
“very little had been done to recruit and train native forces”; he distorts the 
Burmese experience by writing: ““The Burmese as a whole gave no support to the 
Japanese invasion,” and assigns such Burmese support as the Japanese received 
to the “rebellious groups, organized by student nationalists of the Thakin Party 
trained in Japan” (pp. 687-688). Any cursory reading of Burmese material for 
this period (e.g., U Nu’s Burma Under the Japanese) would dispel such notions. 
However, I do not find such difficulties in his assessment of nationalism in French 
Indo-China and Netherland’s Indies. 

Similar comment might be made on Hall’s treatment of the period immediately 
following the war. Here he has a great advantage in the facts. England’s role in 
Southeast Asia after the election of the Labour Government, was wholly com- 
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mendable. As a result, except with the Communists in Malaya, her stock is de- 
servedly high. It is, unfortunately, otherwise with respect to France and Holland, 
as he clearly indicates. But once again, in the section on Burma for the period 
between the end of the war and Independence, he overstates his case. Without 
evidence he plays up the welcome accorded the British (“the return of the British 
was hailed with joy,” p. 706); and plays down the reactionary implications of 
the British White Paper of May 17, 1945. The former item confuses the British 
with the returning Burmese armed forces led by Bogyoke Aung San who came 
with Lord Mountbatten’s British forces. Aung San is of course the national hero 
of Independent Burma. The British White Paper reestablished English control 
at a level antecedent to the 1935 Act of India which had given Burma a large 
measure of self-government in 1937. It further stipulated that the frontier peoples 
would be “‘subject to a special regime,” thus once again dividing the Burmans 
from the Kachins, Chins, and other ‘‘Hill Peoples.” The controls, the divide and 
rule approach so well understood by the Burmese, caused the situation to deteri- 
orate so badly and so rapidly that the British had to replace the first governor 
with someone who could really negotiate with the Burmese. The latter, Sir Hubert 
Rance, with the aid of the Labour Government did the necessary job. It is inter- 
esting to note that in January 1956 he was invited as an ‘Honoured State Guest” 
to Burma where he received a Burmese award. 

Hall still believes that Aung San “had determined to work out a settlement 
which would enable Burma to remain within the British Commonwealth”’ (p. 
710). Aung San is dead and there are no documents on this. My own guess is that 
even if the great Bogyoke Aung San ever wanted to do this, he could not have 
carried his party or his country with him. For the most significant but not the 
only factor which has carried Burma through since January 4, 1948, despite all 
handicaps, is the very nationalism so sorely misunderstood or mistreated by the 
western imperial powers. 

And this leads me to the conclusion. This review of Hall’s History is both 
textual and conceptual. I have stressed the latter over the former because it is 
the more vulnerable. It may also point up future possibilities for research on’ 
Southeast Asia. I have limited my comment on the text because in the main it 
is admirable. 

Frank N. TRAGER 
New York University 


South-East Asia Between Two Worlds. By Tipor Mernpe. New York: 
Library Publishers, 1955. 338. Maps, Index. $3.95. 

In reality this is two books: a long descriptive section followed by a provoca- 
tive, if overstressed, part dealing with theories of economic, social, and political 
changes in that part of the Asian continent at present suspended, as Tibor Mende 
sees it, between the two worlds of China and India. Generally his approach is in 
sympathy with the aspirations but not necessarily the present governments of 
the areas he discusses. 

The episodic section gives a vivid resumé of the recent history and current 
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problems of Indonesia, Burma, and Pakistan—taken as representative countries 
for the whole of Southeast Asia. Written for a wider audience than the profes- 
sional area-specialist, the book flows in a well executed style from one descriptive 
sketch to another. While a travel book tends to interpret each episode as a 
widening of personal experience, Tibor Mende has expanded each incident into 
its widest political, economic, and social implications—a New Yorker piece writ 
large. This style has the advantage of being a good deal more lively than the 
straight academic approach, and thus more attractive to the intelligent lay 
reader. Nor should this presentation of these countries be overlooked for use in 
course teaching, for it gets across to the student something of the “‘feel” of the 
area which is such an important ingredient in understanding. 

Typical of Mende’s style is his characterization of the varying attitudes of the 
colonial powers who at one time controlled Southeast Asia by reference to the 
architecture each employed in the colonial capitals. 


In many ways Jakarta is a true monument to Dutch colonial policy. In India the British . . . 
sent their best architects to attempt a fusion of Western and Indian styles when they under- 
took to build the subcontinent’s new capital. The impressive public buildings of New Delhi 
are as much Indian as European... . In Indo-China the French built two cities where at 
least an attempt was made to re-create the élan and charm of the Parisian boulevards, 
adapted to local surroundings. It was only in Batavia that the colonial power built with- 
out compromise and with no concessions to the frame within which it worked. (pp. 21-22) 


It is the final part of the book entitled ‘‘South-East Asia, People against the 
Past” that provokes comment. Throughout this section Tibor Mende reiterates 
a biting cynicism toward all western institutions, lumping unreconstructed capi- 
talism and parliamentary institutions together as unsuited western-developed 
institutions not applicable to Asian areas. In not untypical European fashion, 
Mende ascribes to American foreign policy an insistence upon the protection and 
introduction of free enterprise in return for aid that is in reality only heard today 
from certain Senators (pp. 282-289). However, Mende’s case against America’s 
former infatuation with the doctrine is well put; his attack on present policy, 
hardly as radical as he pretends, is harsher than most American writers’ would 
be and is often overdrawn. He emphasizes that the choice of Southeast Asia lies 
between the Chinese and the Indian experiment, that Americans who see the 
struggle as one between pro- and anti-Communism, and who would therefore 
stop aid to India while giving more aid to Pakistan, are undercutting their own 
ends. 

His suspicion of parliamentary institutions, strengthened one might imagine 
by his proximity to French institutions—a Hungarian schooled in London, Mende 
now teaches at the Institute of Political Studies in Paris—is equally outspoken. 
“T believe that democratic methods, under given conditions, are utterly unlikely 
to bring about the preconditions of democratic government in South-East Asia. 
The problem, therefore, is how to bring about the necessary changes which would, 
eventually, make democracy possible. The most unimaginative attitude to this 
problem is to claim that only Communism can do it ...” (p. 306). Mende feels 
that the West should not encourage parliamentary institutions any more than 
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it should insist upon a laissez faire economy. He suggests that some Southeast 
Asians see these institutions as a method which the West is using to tie up action 
by encouraging ‘‘sterile verbal acrobatics” in the debating chambers (p. 303). 
Yet elsewhere he admits that the “best leaders’’ in Southeast Asia wish to intro- 
duce some form of democratic institutions (p. 306). One is left with the feeling 
that Mende should heed his own words: to suggest benevolent dictatorship for 
these areas is “the most unimaginative attitude.’’ Much more difficult, more 
imaginative, and more fruitful, are the attempts to adapt parliamentary institu- 
tions to these areas. Asking that America should support those regimes sponsoring 
social reform which might not have the trappings of representative institutions 
rather than “unrepresentative and anti-social ruling groups” is only realistic 
policy (p. 313). The problem is how to know, without free elections, when a ruling 
group becomes unrepresentative. Mende’s case would have been stronger if he 
had stopped with his repeated warning that institutions in the West, economic 
or political, need not be the same in Southeast Asia. 
IRENE TINKER 


University of California, Berkeley 


Indonesian Trade and Society. Essays in Asian Social and Economic 
History. By J. C. van Leur. Selected Studies on Indonesia by Dutch 
Scholars, Vol. I. The Hague, Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1955. Distributed 
by IPR. xix, 465. Maps, Bibliography, Glossary, Index. $4.00. 

This book consists of translations of the more important historical and method- 
ological writings of the late J. C. van Leur. It contains four selections. First is 


van Leur’s dissertation, entitled “Some Observations Concerning Early Asian 
Trade,” which was defended in 1934 at the University of Leiden, where he was 
studying for the Netherlands East Indies’ civil service. Second is a short method- 
ological essay with the title ““SSome Notes Regarding the Study of the History of 
the Indies,’’ which appeared in the journal Koloniale Studién in 1937. Third is 
a three-chapter contribution to a book that was published in 1940. Only the first 
two chapters had been received in time to be used in the book, and they appeared 
without notes. The third chapter was published separately after the war. Now 
for the first time the three chapters appear together with full footnoting, and are 
called “‘The World of Southeast Asia.”’ Fourth and last is a selection of three 
reviews which appeared in 1939 and 1940 of the first four volumes of the History 
of the Netherlands East Indies edited by F. W. Stapel. 

Messrs. James S. Holmes and A. van Marle deserve the highest praise for their 
work of translation. In the Foreword the editors state that ‘‘the occasion of trans- 
lation has given the opportunity to make van Leur’s writings, and especially his 
dissertation, more readable.’’ Nothing could be more true. Although the English 
may be slightly heavy in spots, anyone familiar with the original Dutch will 
marvel at what the translators have been able to do—much of the ponderousness 
has vanished, but van Leur’s characteristic form of expression has not been lost. 

One central theme prevails in these translated writings of van Leur: the need 
for a new methodology in the writing of Indonesian history. An essential aspect 
of the development of this theme is the evolvement of a new viewpoint from which 
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to write Indonesian history. As part of the between-war movement to reevaluate 
Indonesian life that emerged from the writings of C. van Vollenhoven, van Leur 
was well prepared to challenge the then current historical approaches: the India- 
centered view of early Indonesian history as exemplified by the writings of N. J. 
Krom, and the Europe-centered view of colonial historians dealing with the 
‘“‘modern”’ period (personified in F. W. Stapel). Van Leur pleads for an Indo- 
nesia-centered view of Indonesian history. This viewpoint found only limited 
acceptance prior to van Leur’s tragic death in 1942, but the developments in 
Indonesia since 1945 have lent currency to it, and it has become more widely 
accepted. 

As an elaboration of his new point of view, van Leur attempts to establish a 
new system of historical periodization—it being obvious to him as to many others 
that European historical categories ill fit the Indonesian scene. The foundations 
for his new periodization he finds in the economic-based categories of Max Weber, 
and he also finds that the sociological and historical methods of Weber may 
fruitfully be applied to Indonesian history. This methodological path leads van 
Leur, who is basically an economic historian, into an analysis of Asian and 
especially Indonesian commerce. He finds this commerce a weak conveyer of 
cultural patterns and institutions. From this stems his extremely important con- 
clusion that Hindu influence was not carried by Indian traders as a by-product 
of commerce to the archipelago, but was consciously brought by Brahmans to 
the Indonesian courts and centers of political power. A similar analysis of early 
European commerce shows that the Europeans had little effect upon Asian trade 
and society. Not until the nineteenth century with the fuller development of 
modern capitalistic forms do the Europeans effect deep-seated changes in the 
commercial and social life of the area. These changes, van Leur feels, affect cul- 
tural and social patterns which predate the coming of Brahmanical influences. 
Thus the nineteenth century emerges as tie crucial turning point in the new 
periodization arrangement, while other earlier periods of standard Indonesian 
history blend into one great period, in which the underlying pattern of life remains 
unaffected by outside influences. 

This fascinating and provocative methodology and periodization raise many 
questions which, due to the vast scope of the work, are not always fully answered. 
Van Leur is most convincing when dealing with the commercial classes of 
Southern Asia. His greatest contribution has been the exploration of a socio- 
logical-historical method: some of his arguments and theses may not stand the 
test of time, but for Indonesian historians the name of van Leur most certainly 
will. 

Rosert VAN NIEL 


Russell Sage College 


Indonesian Sociological Studies: Selected Writings of B. Schrieke. 
Part I. The Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam. Selected Studies on Indo- 
nesia by Dutch Scholars, Vol. II. The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1955. Dis- 
tributed by IPR. vii, 313, Maps, Notes, Glossary, Index. 

This is a posthumous English translation and edition of four essays written 
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originally in Dutch and relating to several different Indonesian problems. The 
papers were written between 1925 and 1928, a fact which by no means minimizes 
their timeliness or their worth for today. They purport to deal with “sociology,” 
a term legitimate enough if understood in its British or continental context. 
Schrieke’s primary interest in culture history and culture contact, his definition 
of his own theoretical position with respect to both evolutionary and diffusionistic 
views of culture, suggest to an American public somewhat more specific anthro- 
pological orientations. The point, however, is a minor one, since Schrieke directs 
his eclectic interests and wide background to problems relating to the whole of 
Indonesian culture and society. Certain of his theoretical propositions are perhaps 
less meaningful today than they were three decades ago, but the contribution of 
these essays lies in the added insights they provide into variously selected 
historical and cultural aspects of Indonesian life. 

The first paper is an historical study of the shifts of political and economic 
power in Indonesia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author’s 
interest is to demonstrate diffusion as a culture-historic process. Using Java and 
various centers in Java as a focus, Schrieke discusses the nature of the trade 
routes to the east, how it was that Muslim and Christian interests vied with one 
another for trade monopolies in the Indies, and how Portuguese and Dutch inter- 
ests began to assert themselves. What this meant to the native balance of power 
in the period and, by implication, to native society, is carefully delineated. The 
method is both historical, relying heavily on documentary materials, and eth- 
nological, requiring analysis of the distribution of culture traits both in time and 
space. 

But it is the second essay which will arouse a somewhat wider interest. Here 
Schrieke takes a more pointed sociological view, and considers the causes and 
effects of the communist movement on the west coast of Sumatra. The period in 
question is 1925, and the people affected by Communism were the erstwhile 
tribal groups of Minangkabau, a people with a rich and traditionally rooted 
culture. It surprised this reader to learn that even at this rather early date of 
thirty-odd years ago, Minangkabau society was proving susceptible to the inroads 
of Communism. Schrieke’s interest here is to show how the communalism of a 
primitive people might, following the introduction of a money economy and in- 
creasing individualism, lend itself to communist propaganda, and find in the 
Marxist system a tie with the traditional past. The author is careful to point out 
that communist influence followed a path given by the existing native back- 
ground. One of the more revealing facets of this study lies in the appraisal of the 
changes which took place in respect to traditional adat, leading to a reconstituting 
of social and political controls. This essay thus represents a pioneer effort to 
evaluate political behavior in terms of culture pattern and cultural background. 
It is the kind of analysis for which the need continues to be great, since social, 
economic, political, and related phenomena in isolated or underdeveloped areas 
of the world are too often considered without reference to local patterns of culture 
history. 

The third essay treats the problem of the native ruler in Indonesia, again 
historically and from the point of view of social change. There is some interest 
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here for the student of comparative political and legal structures in Indonesia, 
although some will doubtless feel that the distinctions between tribal homo- 
geneity, kingly authoritarianism, and the nationalist entity which Schrieke 
painstakingly constructs are a bit belabored. Forgetting the writer’s ideal system, 
however, the paper is of considerable value in shedding light on the historical 
emergence of certain tribal domains and native states, the structuring of 
authority within them, and their relations with European economic and political 
interests. The thread of concern with social change runs through the fabric of 
this analysis as well. 

The final short paper relates to ethnological theory, and deals with the role of 
borrowing in the development of culture. In a sense, these final remarks tie the 
otherwise unconnected studies together and provide the writer’s rationale. At 
present, however, the ramifications of processes of diffusion in the building of 
cultures have been quite fully explored and in theoretical terms, at least, pretty 
much exhausted. The unnamed editors of this volume might have been better 
advised to include some other of Schrieke’s as yet unpublished papers on the 
Indonesian area. 

Schrieke’s wide background did not limit him to Indonesia. He will be remem- 
bered for a study of race relations in the United States as well. He remains one of 
the foremost area specialists, and it is of distinct advantage to have his writings 
made more widely available, not only these essays but also his study of the 
Hindu-Javanese state which is forthcoming. 

Rosert F.. SPENCER 


University of Minnesota 


Village Life in Modern Thailand. By Joun E. peEYounG. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1955. vii, 255. Maps, Appendices, Bibliography, 
Index, Illustrations. $3.50. 

Persons familiar with Thailand will appreciate the difficulty of the task which 
Mr. deYoung has set for himself in attempting to present a broad social survey 
of Thailand. There is very little basic information in this field. Except for his 
own work in the north, the only detailed reports on Thai village life, at the time 
the book was in preparation, were the research findings about a rice-growing 
community in central Thailand of a team of Cornell social scientists. 

On the basis of this limited information, Mr. deYoung has done a creditable 
job. He treats many of the aspects of rural life with good insight, and portrays 
realistically the overall features of the Thai peasant community. After a descrip- 
tion of the physical setting of the rural environment and of the social organization 
of the village, the life history of the individual is discussed in interesting detail. 
Against this background, the author then presents the pattern of agricultural 
practices which determine the livelihood of the Thai peasant, and the religious 
beliefs and behavior which give meaning and purpose to the life of the rural Thai. 
Finally, the forces which impinge on the traditional way of life of the Thai farmer 
are assessed, and an attempt is made to evaluate their effects on the scope of the 
villager’s world. 

There is an inherent danger—of which Mr. deYoung does not seem fully aware 
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—in generalizing on the basis of limited information. The author feels that 
«except for minor variations, the pattern of life described . . . covers almost 
80 per cent of the peasants of rural Thailand and over two-thirds of the entire 
geographical area of the country” (Foreword, p.v). Yet one may question whether 
village life in modern Thailand is truly so homogeneous that findings from one 
or the other of the geographic regions apply, with minor changes only, to the 
country as a whole. 

Thus, speaking of the practice of the mother “roasting” after childbirth, Mr. 
deYoung draws from his observations in the north the broad conclusion that 
“within the past thirty years ‘roasting’ has been practically swept away except 
in isolated villages of central Thailand, and even there the custom now requires 
only that a woman lie next to the fireplace or a portable stove for a day or two” 
(p. 50). This does not correspond to the facts in large areas of Thailand where 
“roasting” is still widely practiced. A more explicit realization of the limitations 
imposed on the writer by having to work on the basis of fragmentary data would 
have done much to avoid a number of factual errors of this type. 

For basic statistical information, there are sources more up to date than the 
surveys of Zimmerman and Andrews of the early 1930’s, which are used ex- 
tensively to document the text. Also, throughout the book, there are a number 
of minor factual errors. 

The shortcomings which this review has attempted to point out limit the 
book’s value as a scholarly study. Nevertheless, at a time when there are still 
immense gaps in the literature on Southeast Asia, Mr. deYoung’s survey of Thai 
village life is a useful contribution and will give the general reader a worthwhile 
introduction to rural Thailand. 

FRANK J. Moore 


Cornell University 


A Solomon Island Society. Kinship and Leadership among the Siuai of 
Bougainville. By Dovcias L. Otiver. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. xxii, 533. Plates, Maps, Notes, Index. $10.00. 

This study is a model of first-class ethnographic analysis. Dr. Oliver, of the 
Harvard University anthropology staff, spent two years shortly before World 
War II studying the Siuai of southern Bougainville Island in the Australian 
Solomons. His book, he says in the Introduction, is ‘‘not intent upon testing a 
theory or solving a scientific problem,” but is primarily a descriptive study such 
as can “‘increase the store of raw materials of social science.’’ The author is being 
modest here. In actual fact, the whole organization of the study represents a 
fresh and novel way of approaching the difficult problem of describing a total way 
of life. Some zones of analysis notably kin and community, leadership, and social 
control, stand out with particular sharpness. At numerous points, moreover, the 
author raises issues of definition and terminology, of method, and of theory which, 
if not always covered in the text, are made the subject of extensive notes in the 
back of the volume referring to significant anthropological literature. The Siuai, 
numbering some 4,700 in 1938, are hamlet dwelling Melanesians of an inland 
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rainforest zone. Though under selective government influence and nominally mis- 
sionized, their traditional way of life is largely intact. Of special interest is their 
leadership system, in which individuals may seek to climb to renown by way of 
an arduous and even dangerous ladder of wealth acquisition and ritual activity: 
political science students would find this section notably worth reading. Constant 
references to individual behavior and specific incidents, as a basis for constructing 
cultural modes and norms, make the pages a particularly rich tapestry of life in 
a non-literate society. 

Part I, an initial ‘‘Survey,”’ presents the ecological and economic basis of Siuai 
culture; the belief system (including interesting sections on the extent of their 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology); and the general dimensions of group 
life. Parts II and III, comprising the bulk of the work, give detailed analyses of 
the social system and of leadership respectively. Part IV, titled ‘Generalizations, 
Conjectures, and Questions,” raises, and to some extent tries out at least brief 
answers to a whole series of problems relating to: 

(a) the study of cultural “integration” (including the ideologies of tradition 
versus the ideologies involved in acculturative change) ; 

(b) questions of ‘‘explanation’”’ (how environmental, historical, psychological, 
and other factors may enter into the distinctive development of such a culture 
as Siuai); 

(c) questions of ‘evaluation’? (how such a culture may meet societal and 
individual needs and utilize human potentials). 

More than fifty photographs and adequate maps give visual familiarity with 
the area and people. The book becomes a part of the standard ethnographic record 
which documents living societies, in this case one so remote from our own that it 
suggests vividly both the great range of differences in cultural behavior and the 
universals involved in “being human.” 

Feix M. KEEsING 
Stanford University 


Leyte: The Return to the Philippines. By M. Hamuin Cannon. The United 
States Army in World War II, The War in the Pacific, Vol. V. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing, 1954. xvi, 420. Photographs, Maps, 
Tables, Charts, Index. $6.75. 

Seizure of the Gilberts and Marshalls. By Pumir A. Crow1i and EpmMunp 
G. Love. The United States Army in World War II, The War in the Pacific, 
Vol. VI. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing, 1955. xvi, 414. 
Photographs, Maps, Tables, Charts, Index. $5.75. 

The fifth and sixth volumes to be published in the Pacific subseries of the 
Army’s World War II history, these books follow the format of the preceding 
volumes. They represent the conscientious efforts of the authors to give full 
coverage to their subject. Precise footnote references show the variety and extent 
of sources that have been tapped in their preparation. Followers of the series 
have by now come to expect the excellent maps, charts, tables, and photographs 
that meet a fine standard. 
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Leyte: The Return to the Philippines opens with a succinct presentation of the 
strategic plan behind the Leyte operations in late 1944. It is regrettable that the 
full story of the July meeting of President Roosevelt, Admiral Nimitz, and Gen- 
eral MacArthur at Pearl Harbor is not on record, but Mr. Cannon has collected 
most of what is available on it and presents it credibly. Thereafter the book moves 
speedily through background information on the target and situation, and plans 
and forces involved to provide a picture of the importance of this island and the 
battles fought in and around it. If the righteousness of General MacArthur’s 
insistence in moving into the Philippines seems to be underscored—while ignoring 
the merit of the alternative proposal of temporarily bypassing these islands—the 
Army historian’s tack is understandable, since the question is moot. 

The emphasis of this book is naturally on ground actions and these are covered 
with fair detail down to the battalion level, on the American side. The movement 
from one scene of action to another is not always smoothly related, with the re- 
sult that some chapters seem disjointed rather than woven into the text. But 
this story is a good one, told so that it will be understandable to non-military 
readers, yet interesting to professionals and informative to historians. This 
volume does not ignore the Navy’s role in Leyte operations but, indeed, gives 
helpful detail on major naval plans and actions, as well as minor but important 
aspects such as Underwater Demolition Teams and their function. 

The basic shortcoming of this book is highlighted in the author’s Bibliographi- 
cal Note (p. 385), where he mentions the ‘Japanese Studies in World War II,” 
as “the best sources for information on Japanese plans and operations.” The best 
sources are Official Japanese records and many of these were available in Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Available,” that is, in the sense that Japanese documents containing 
these records were physically in Washington during the time this book was being 
written, but trained linguist-researchers would have been necessary to locate 
and translate this material into useful English form. This was probably a pro- 
hibitive consideration for this volume and the author not to blame, but he should 
have added ‘‘available”’ after ‘the best sources” in the above-quoted statement. 

An example of what van happen as a result of not using the best source is seen 
in Chapter vi, ‘“The Japanese Reaction” {to the landings at Leyte]. We read on 
page 85: “On the evening of 17 October the 4th Air Army, upon receiving word 
that the U. 8. forces were in the vicinity of Suluan Island, ordered the entire [my 
italics] 2d Air Division to attack the Americans’’; and on page 86: ‘“The com- 
mander of the 4th Air Army decided on 21 October, as a result of the American 
landings, to use the entire air force [my italics] under his command.” A reasonable 
inference from these remarks is that the American landings were to be made 
against heavy air power. Actually the count of Japanese planes available was 
negligible. At the time of the Allied main landing (20 October) the Fourth Air 
Army had about 55 operational planes, the Fifth Base Air Force only 40, for a 
total of about 95 Japanese planes in the Philippines. 

Another erroneous concept is that the Japanese undertook the defense of Leyte 
with serene assurance—even jubilant. On the contrary they were very concerned 
about it and doubtful of their ability to win a great naval victory. On the 19th 
they had “‘sighted”’ off Leyte 21 carriers, of which 16 were large carriers. Since 
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there were only 95 operational planes in the Philippines and air forces in Formosa 
were being reorganized after suffering a terrific defeat by Allied air a few days 
before, one wonders what Imperial General Headquarters had to be jubilant 
about. 

This is not to say that the Japanese studies are without value. Quite the con- 
trary, they are valuable and what is more, they are available in English. Nor is 
this to say that recourse to the official Japanese records would have improved 
the ground combat portions of this volume. This reviewer speaks only from some 
slight knowledge of the Japanese Naval records and how they provide informa- 
tion which does confute some of the author’s impressions. 

Users of the various Japanese studies are provided with a prefatory caution 
that they were prepared under the burden of a “‘paucity of original orders, plans 
and unit journals, which are normally essential in the preparation of this type of 
record,” and ‘particularly distressing has been the complete lack of official 
strength reports.”’ It would perhaps be well if this caution were passed on for the 
benefit of all readers of works which lean heavily on these sources for Japanese 
information about World War II. 

Seizure of the Gilberts and Marshalls provides an interesting contrast to the 
Leyte volume in that it covers operations which were predominantly amphibious 
and naval in aspect. Here the strategic decision to strike Japan through these 
islands went contrary to the desire of General MacArthur who preferred to con- 
centrate Allied efforts in his Southwest Pacific Area. 

This is the history of the Allied capture of Makin, Tarawa, Kwajalein, Majuro, 
and Eniwetok in the Central Pacific. The stories have been told before— 
separately and collectively—in numerous versions by numerous writers, but 
seldom with such careful detail and thorough understanding of amphibious doc- 
trine and how it developed in World War II. 

The product of two authors, it was begun by Mr. Love and completed by Dr. 
Crowl. The result is good for it combines the first man’s wartime familiarity with 
the subject with the latter’s keen understanding of all the ramifications and tech- 
niques of amphibious warfare. 

American sources of information have been thoroughly exploited as also have 
Japanese sources. In this volume the latter include not only the Japanese studies 
discussed above, but also official Japanese records. It is doubtful, therefore, if 
any more authoritative source of factual information about the seizure of these 
islands will ever be available to the reading public. 

This book reveals all the facets of modern warfare in interesting and coherent 
fashion. 

Rocer PINEAU 
Navy Department 


The Art of Indian Asia. By Hernricu Zimmer. Completed and ed., Joseph 
Campbell. Bollingen Series XX XIX. New York: Pantheon, 1955. Vol. I: 
xxiii, 465; Index, 48 Plates. Vol. II: xviii; 614 Plates. $22.50. 

The death of Heinrich Zimmer in 1943 was one of the severest losses to Indian 
studies suffered by our generation. When Ananda Coomaraswamy died, regret 
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was tempered by the knowledge that in all essentials his lifework was accom- 
plished. According to the bibliography which was published in 1942, his writings 
already totaled 494, and this achievement ensures the continuance of his influence 
for many years to come. Zimmer’s case was different. In 1941 he had joined the 
staff of Columbia University as visiting professor, and had still to publish his 
researches in English. His chief vehicle was his lectures, and it was through this 
medium that he communicated an electrifying zest for Indian ways of thought. 
When, less than two years later, he succumbed to pneumonia, several embryonic 
books had been prepared, but all were still to be published. There was every risk 
that his flair for vivid exposition might become a mere memory in the minds of 
those who had listened to his teaching, and that his profound insight into Indian 
religion and philosophy would be lost forever. That such a danger existed was 
promptly realized, and we owe it to the interest of the Bollingen Foundation and 
the devoted scholarship of Dr. Campbell that it has now been averted. Three of 
Zimmer’s books—Philosophies of India, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Civilization, and The King and the Corpse—have already been published, and his 
place in Indian studies is permanently assured. 

The present book carries a stage further the vital task of salvaging his literary 
remains. The task was clearly far more difficult than on previous occasions, for 
although Zimmer had planned to make a full survey of Indian art, together with 
its ramifications in Tibet, Burma, Java, China, and Japan, he was still far from 
having written a complete account. His material consisted of an introduction 
listing the more important phases of Indian sculpture, a note describing the Indus 
civilization, an essay stressing the Mesopotamian origins of certain Indian sym- 
bols, and a section analyzing Indian ideals of beauty as revealed in sculpture. In 
addition, there was a brilliant exposition of the symbolism of the lotus, a long 
section summarizing some of the features of Indian architecture, and finally, a 
series of paragraphs discussing aspects of sculpture and painting. All these essays 
and fragments had a definite bearing on Indian art, but they were hardly the 
integral sections of a single book. In many cases, Zimmer’s remarks could be 
properly understood only in conjunction with illustrations, his ebullient enthu- 
siasms sometimes resulted in over-sweeping appraisals, while the expression of 
some of his ideas was not always very consistent. To make a unity out of such 
material was therefore difficult in the extreme, and it was only by displaying un- 
usual daring that Dr. Campbell produced a book of permanent value. 

His method can be shortly defined. It was to leave the material almost as it 
was, to allow one paragraph to lead on to another, to permit Zimmer’s rich sug- 
gestiveness the freest scope, and to provide the reader with the greatest possible 
number of brilliant and exciting photographs. The result is a complete vindication 
of his method. The book consists of two volumes. The first contains Heinrich 
Zimmer’s essays and fragments, together with 48 plates, and should be read as 
a kind of mammoth breviary. The second presents a series of 614 plates. Taken 
together, the two volumes are the most useful source book of Indian sculpture 
which has so far been published. 

The special contributions of Heinrich Zimmer to Indian art can be conveniently 
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considered under three distinct heads. As a philosopher, he was chiefly interested 
in Indian modes of thought, and in particular, in the exact meanings which under- 
lay Indian iconography. His approach to Indian art, in fact, was via content, 
and some of his finest writing aimed at making vivid and intelligible what might 
otherwise seem fantastic or obscure. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
present work many passages are directly concerned with elucidating symbols. A 
sculpture portraying Visnu on the great serpent Ananta, for example, is explained 
in the following terms: 


Here Visnu is seen as the source, the transcendent lord, of the created worlds and of their 
manifold creatures. The waters of life, which feed creation, are his elementary material 
aspect: they are the first tangible emanation of his divine essence, which, though beyond 
form, yet evolves and comprehends all forms. Here they are symbolized in the coils of the 
huge serpent whose dwelling is the cosmic abyss. . . . Upon this immeasurable body the god 
reclines . . . for he [Ananta] is the ever-living cosmic ocean out of which the world and the 
forms of its beings . . . evolve as temporal existences. Known also as ‘‘The Remainder, The 
Rest”’..., he is the abyssal water that. has not become transformed into creatures but 
remains at the bottom of the universe as its primary life-force, energy, and substance, feed- 
ing all. (I, 12-13) 


Such a quotation brilliantly suggests the profound meaning implicit in the 
sculpture. And the same perceptiveness characterizes his discussion of the lotus 
motif in the gateways at Sajfici and the role of vehicles in the railing figures of 
Mathura and Bharhut: 


The Sanskrit words for ‘‘lotus,’’. . . when provided with the long 4 of the feminine ending, 
denote the goddess who dwells in the lotus: Kamala, Padma. Identical with Sri Lakgmi, the 
wife of Visnu, who is the creator and maintainer of the world, she is luck, prosperity, and 
good fortune incarnate. She presides over the fertility and moisture of the soil . . . and is 
represented standing on the lotus, as the other gods on their animal vehicles. For just as the 
bull Nandi is the animal symbol of Siva’s divine nature and the wild gander that of Brahma, 
so is the lotus the vegetable symbol of the goddess Sri Laksmi. (I, 158) 


In a similar way, Zimmer points out, the figures on which various yaksa and 
yaksi are shown standing denote ‘‘the sphere of the god’s influence: the element 
or realm in which his power prevails” (I, 44), and are thus a vital clue to character 
and function. Observations such as these are thoroughly typical of Zimmer’s 
approach, and the result is to make increasingly significant many kinds of Indian 
sculpture. 

Zimmer’s second contribution was his actual artistic criticism. Although chiefly 
concerned with content, he was also highly sensitive to style, and there is hardly 
a piece of sculpture illustrated in this book on which his remarks cannot be read 
with profit. He stresses, for example, the ‘lush rotundity” of the feminine forms 
at Karli (I, 72), the “animated musical line” in a figure at Badami, its “‘spirited 
slenderness”’ and ‘tender voluptuousness approaching celestial spirituality” (I, 
85-86); while of Amarfvati, he has the following vivid phrases: ‘‘the suppleness 
of its gracefully restless forms,” ‘“‘an almost nervous and oversensitive unrest of 
the human body” (I, 81). These phrases exactly evoke the distinguishing qualities 
of the pieces he is discussing. 
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It is Zimmer’s third contribution, however, which is certainly his most charac- 
teristic and, at the same time, perhaps his most controversial. This is the thesis 
that Indian sculpture is a direct expression of brahmanical philosophy. This thesis 
is not propounded in so many words, but it is implied in his general approach, 
and appears again and again in the discussion of individual pieces. Describing 
the door-guardians in the eighth-century rock-cut shrine of Elephanta, he says: 


The artists who carved the solid walls and massive columns . . . turned the interior of a 
mountain into a subterranean realm of apparitions in which all the figures are endowed with 
the qualities of the living rock from which they are formed. And this rock, as the artists be 
lieved, was part of the body of Mother Earth. Hence, though exhibiting the heroic physiques 
of the male principle, the door-guardians make manifest equally the calm forbearance of the 
motherly female. Their bodies are at once vigorous and tender. (I, 87) 


A similar dependence on philosophy is attributed to a feminine figure from 
Nokhas—a figure which Zimmer considered “‘the finest rendition . . . of womanly 
beauty among the stone remains of North India” (I, 128). Of this relief, he writes: 


To render such a living contour map, the artist started from within: from the hidden well 
that, according to Hindu philosophy, sends life surging outward to create and sustain the 
masses and the limbs. He began, that is to say, with the intangible life-force (Sakti), which 
is ever evolving and transforming itself into the phantasmagoria of the visible universe 
(maya), ever creating and sustaining the macrocosm and its microcosmic part and counter- 
part, the human organism. He did not become lost or entangled in details. The whole figure 
was treated simultaneously; each nuance, every line, voiced the one impulse of life and the 
subtle bliss of being. One feels a current of life in these delicate yet vigorous forms; there 
is a movement going on without pause underneath the gently heaving surface. The simple 
and universal fact of the life-process maintaining and refreshing the organism every minute 
of the day and night is rendered visible in this piece to a degree difficult to match in any 
art outside of the Indian sphere. 

Such living forms are suggested to the Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy that is in 
trinsic to his religious and philosophical tradition; for the worship of the life-force pouring 
into the universe and maintaining it, manifesting itself no less in the gross matter of daily 
experience than in the divine beings of religious vision, constitutes the very foundation of 
Indian religious life. (I, 129) 


Such interpretations have a certain compulsive grandeur. They confer on art 
a supreme status, and credit it with powers that are almost supernatural. Yet a 
moment’s reflection suggests a number of serious difficulties. If the sculptors of 
Elephanta were in fact inspired by a sense of the rock as part of Mother Earth, 
how is it that other rock-cut carvings do not have the same mixed qualities? Does 
Indian philosophy underlie all Indian sculptures or only some? If only some, on 
what criteria is its presence to be recognized? Do not other factors—social, cul- 
tural, and economic—play an equally important role? And is there no artistic 
tradition? Questions such as these are clearly pertinent. But perhaps the most 
serious difficulties arise when we consider the Indian treatment of the female 
form. As Zimmer himself conceded, Indian sculpture illustrates two different 
types of feminine physique. One of them—a type with rounded breasts, slim 
waist, and heavy hips—can be plausibly related to pre-Aryan ideas of a Mother 
Goddess, and to this extent can reasonably be claimed to support his general 
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thesis. The second type—slim, tall, and slender—has no direct connection with 
any religious or philosophical ideas. How then is it to be explained? Zimmer’s 
answer was to suggest that at various periods, sculpture reverted to the feminine 
physique as it actually existed, and he went so far as to attribute the slender type 
to the Dravidian South, and the more massive one to the Aryan North. ‘In the 
fully blossoming body of this goddess of life-force and earthly welfare,” he writes 
of a yakst of the Mathura School, “the characteristics of abundance, fertility, 
exuberance, and sex are emphasized. And yet she is not a mere geometrical sym- 
bol. She reflects an ideal of feminine beauty that still is evident in the living forms 
of women throughout the North of India” (I, 116). Such a statement invites two 
comments. The first is that any such admission strikes at the root of the thesis. 
The second is that women throughout the North of India do not in fact corre- 
spond to such a physical type. A different hypothesis is needed, for only by taking 
into account romantic, cultural, and poetic ideals, and also fluctuations in con- 
temporary taste, can we arrive at the basic factors which seem to have determined 
these forms of art. That Zimmer could approach Indian sculpture in these some- 
what restricted terms is evidence of his passion for Indian religion and philosophy, 
but it is this which constitutes perhaps his major limitation as an interpreter of 
Indian art. 

Zimmer’s text accounts for half the book. The remainder comprises a photo- 
graphic survey, and it is here that Dr. Campbell comes into his own. Every im- 
portant piece of sculpture referred to by Zimmer is illustrated, and the greatest 
pains have been taken to ensure that the photograph is not only a literal record 
of the original but reflects its aesthetic grace. The photographs have been ob- 
tained from a wide variety of sources, but Dr. Campbell’s greatest achievement 
was to obtain the cooperation of Life magazine and its brilliant photographer 
Mr. Eliot Elisofon. Mr. Elisofon specially photographed Sdajici, Ajanta, Elira, 
Elephanta, and Mamallapuram, and the result is a fuller impression of these 
major sites than any which has so far been published. Of equal brilliance are 
Mme. Gunvor Moitessier’s photographs of Karli, Badami, Aihole, and Belir. 
If, in fact, there is any criticism, it can only concern some omissions: the early 
yaksa and yaksi figures from Besnagar, Parkham, and Patna, the booted warrior 
from Bharhut, a railing pillar with medallion from Bodhgaya, and sculptures 
from such central and western Indian sites as Ambernath, Udayapur, and G¥ara- 
spur, or Deccani sites such as Alampur and Aurafigdbad. With these pieces added, 
Dr. Campbell’s collection of important examples would have been virtually 
complete. Without them, it is none the less the most comprehensive and ex- 
hilarating survey of Indian sculpture which has ever been made. 

There remains one point of major criticism. Although the book is entitled 
The Art of Indian Asia, the treatment of painting is negligible and, in fact, it is 
only as a study of sculpture that the book can actually be used. For this neglect, 
Zimmer himself must to some extent be blamed. ‘‘As for painting in India,” he 
writes, ‘‘there is little left” (I, 16). But the root cause would seem to lie much 
deeper. Although Coomaraswamy’s first researches were in the field of painting, 
art history was not a subject in which he excelled. In fact, so far as pictures are 
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concerned, very few of his datings and attributions have survived the tests of 
modern scholarship. It was rather to Indian sculpture, religion, and philosophy 
that he devoted his later years, and this preoccupation seems to have unduly 
colored American studies. How else can we explain the similar neglect of painting 
in Dr. Benjamin Rowland’s Art and Architecture of India? As a result, not only 
are the plates dealing with painting far too meager—there are only 16—but the 
pictures selected for illustration are sometimes painfully trite, while in many 
instances the captions are out of date. Plate C4, for example, is not “‘first half 
xvi century”’ but is from a manuscript of the Rasika Priya dated A.D. 1634, the 
colophon of which is in the National Museum, New Delhi. C5 is not a ‘southern 
Rajasthani or Gujarati. ..xvi century miniature” but an illustration also to 
the Rasika Priya, Udaipur (Mewar, Rajputana), c. 1650. C7 illustrates the 
same text but is c. 1630, not ‘“‘c. 1600.’ C8 is not ‘Rajasthani, . . . c. 1630’ but 
Malwa, c. 1700; C10 not “Pahari School, Kangra branch, ... xviii century, 
but Garhwal, c. 1785; C14 not “Basohli school, . . . xviii century” but Udaipur, 
c. 1680; and C15 not ‘“‘Basohli school, . . . xviii century”’ but Chamba, c. 1760. 
Dr. Campbell can hardly be blamed for these inaccuracies. They are due to a 
circumstance beyond his control—the persistent neglect in far too many Ameri- 
can universities and museums of this vitally important branch of Eastern art 
and culture. Is it too much to hope that in the course of the next decade such 
neglect will be ended? 

W. G. ARCHER 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


A History of South India: From Prehistoric Times to the Fall of Vi- 
jayanagar. By K. A. Nivakanta Sastri. London: Oxford University Press, 
1955. xii, 486. Index, Appendix, Maps, Illustrations. $3.15. 

During the past fifty years or so, Indian scholars have been piecing together 
the history of South India from newly gathered archeological and literary evi- 
dence. Dynastic histories, monographs of limited scope, and interpretative studies 
have appeared relating to portions of South Indian history. But until now no 
historian has fitted the pieces together in a single compact volume outlining the 
movement of India’s history south of the Vindhya mountains. 

This K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has done. It is time that it be done, for much has 
been learned of South Indian history in these fifty years, a history which was 
almost wholly unknown as late as the turn of the century. Indian pre-Muslim 
histories until the last decade or two have dealt almost exclusively with North 
Indian history. The whole of peninsular India, ‘Dravidian’ India, has been 
neglected, for Indian histories traditionally—and perhaps necessarily—have 
opened with the arrival of the Aryan tribes and (because of the Sanskrit orienta- 
tion of Indian and western scholars) have proceeded from a North Indian per- 
spective. Cut off from North India by the Vindhya ranges and by the linguistic 
dividing line between the sanskritic languages of the North and its own Dravidian 
languages, the South has been the scene of a relatively self-contained historical 
development which found little representation in northern records. 
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Nilakanta Sastri attempts a ‘“‘brief general survey,” intending to present only 
those facts which are relatively well established. He leaves for later research the 
vast amount of South Indian history still barely uncovered or altogether un- 
known. He endeavors to reveal ‘“‘the main lines of movement in the history of 
politics and culture” and gives the sweep of that history up to the fall of the 
Vijayanarara empire in the seventeenth century. 

Three preliminary chapters are general in nature. The opening chapter de- 
scribes in some detail the sources of South Indian history—the inscriptions, coins, 
indigenous and foreign literary evidence with which every historian of India is 
familiar. Then follows a careful description of the geography of the peninsula and 
its relationship to the history of the area. Although little can be said of the origins 
of the peoples of South India, Sastri deals in the third chapter with the evidence 
available and seems to favor the theory that Dravidian language, culture, and a 
large section of the people can be traced to the highlands of Anatolia, Armenia, 
and Iran. 

Before entering on established South Indian history, Sastri interposes in Chap- 
ter IV his account of the ‘‘aryanization” of the South, dealing with the legends 
of Agastya, the northern seer who was supposedly the first apostle of Aryan 
culture in the South. The Agastya legends Sastri is inclined to regard as more 
than legends; they probably represent historical memories of the process whereby 
the Northern Aryan civilization filtered into the South. He places this “aryan- 
ization” of the South in time between about 1000 B.C. and the fourth century 
B.C. In this chapter he dwells on the possibility and tradition that Agastya was 
the founder of the Tamil language, a claim which is a red flag to South India’s 
non-Brahman militants. They say that this is the invention of Brahmans mali- 
ciously trying to implant the idea that Tamil culture was derived originally from 
a Vedic sage. Sastri, a Brahman, although he repudiates the legend on the basis 
of literary evidence, does equate the “aryanizing” and civilizing of the South, 
denying in effect the prior existence of a pre-Aryan Tamil civilization. Whether 
such a civilization did exist remains an unsolved question of Tamil history. 

Sastri divides the rest of his book into two parts: first, the general outlines of 
South Indian history (eight chapters); and second, the social and economic con- 
ditions and the main cultural movements in the South from the sixth to the seven- 
teenth centuries (four chapters). 

He begins by recounting what little is known about South India at the time of 
the Mauryas, showing that the rock-edicts of ASoka point to the existence of 
well-ordered Tamil states for some time before ASoka (ca. 274-237 B.C.). The 
Deccan was definitely a part of the Mauryan empire. He then takes up the suc- 
cessors of the Mauryas in the Deccan, the Satavahanas, who continued the 
political unity of the Deccan until their fall in the second century A.D. and the 
partition of their empire. 

Turning to the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Cheras, he out- 
lines the comparatively well-known events of the Sangam Age which he places in 
the first three or four centuries A.D. Little is known of the period between the 
Sangam Age and the close of the sixth century. 
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Then follows 300 years of conflict among the Pallavas, the Chalukyas of 
Badami, and the Pandyas, each power endeavoring to extend its empire at the 
expense of the others. From about 850 to 1200 South Indian history was con- 
cerned with the rise of the Cholas to imperial pre-eminence and their conflicts 
with the Rashtrakutas to the north and later with the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

With the demise of the two great empires of the Cholas and the Chalukyas in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there rose four antagonistic kingdoms, the 
Pandya, Hoysala, Kakatiya, and Yadava. Their power was comparatively short- 
lived, for the Muslim invasions of the Deccan commenced at the end of the 
thirteenth century and the Bahmani and Vijayanagara kingdoms rose early in 
the fourteenth. These latter two kingdoms were in constant conflict throughout 
their history until the Bahmani kingdom broke up into five separate kingdoms 
which were gradually absorbed by the Moghul empire. 

The history of the Vijayanagara empire, which resisted Muslim power for 
three centuries, ends Sastri’s history. Its collapse brought an end to independent 


As yet the history of the Deccan and the far South cannot be written without 
constant speculation in the text on the sources, without “if such-and-such a word 
refers to this, then this conquest must have been at this time,” and so on. This is 
particularly true of the early history up to about 1200. Although Sastri keeps to 
a minimum the recitation of the dynastic chronology of this early period, he does 
cite the data he uses at each step of the way. This style will discourage the general 
reader who may not be concerned with the controversial minutiae of South Indian 
history. But such exacting scholarship is inevitably the grist of South Indian 
history at this stage in its development. 

A brief chapter on the social and economic conditions of South India from the 
sixth to the seventeenth centuries divides the general from the cultural history. 
It seems unfortunate that Sastri did not see fit to interweave South India’s 
enormous cultural contributions with its general history. While it is useful to have 
a description of the Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, and Malayalam literatures of the 
period, a list of the contributions of the South to Hinduism and philosophy, an 
exposition of the art and architecture of the land—most of which has appeared in 
similar form in earlier published studies—how much more helpful it would have 
been had they been incorporated into the general history as it developed. 

A further note of protest might be made at Sastri’s free use of quotations with- 
out citation to source. Also, a more complete Index would be helpful for the 
general reader unfamiliar with South Indian terminology. Sastri’s bibliography, 
given at the end of each chapter, is selective. It is not meant to indicate all the 
major works on the subject, but is merely a statement of the sources he has used 
for this study. 

It will not be long, if scholarship continues, until Nilakanta Sastri’s book is 
outdated, for his is the initial South Indian history. His conclusions, even his 
facts, may be contested by others as additional data is produced. The history of 
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South India will be written time and again as new interpretations are written. 
But this detracts not at all from Sastri’s pioneering achievement. 
BaRBARA J. HARRISON 


Washington, D. C. 


The Religion of an Indian Tribe. By Verrier Etwry. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xxiv, 597. Bibliography, Index. $6.55. 

In the Preface to a previous publication, The Tribal Art of Middle India (1951), 
Elwin notes that for a period of fifteen years he had spent ten months of every 
year in field work in the area he calls Middle India. The territory he has marked 
as his own includes Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, and his published works, among 
which are monographs describing one or another aspect of tribal life, several 
volumes of folk tales, and two novels, deal with various aboriginal groups in the 
area, principally the Gonds, Baigas, Agarias, Bondos, Murias, Marias, and the 
Juangs. In this latest work of a productive career, Elwin adds the Saoras to the 
list. Linguistically members of the Munda family, the Saoras have a fairly wide 
distribution in Orissa, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, and Bihar, where they have 
for the most part become assimilated to the local population as regards both 
language and culture. However, in the hilly districts of Koraput and Ganjam in 
the state of Orissa there are over one hundred thousand Saoras whose way of life 
is distinctive and whose speech shows little admixture with the languages of the 
neighboring peoples, Telugu and Uriya. It is the Hill Saoras of these two districts 
whose religious beliefs and practices form the subject of this book. 

The characteristic features of Saora religion are an extreme and confused pro- 
liferation of the idea of deity, with which ancestor worship is closely integrated, 
and the development of elaborate ritual and specialized technicians to mediate 
between man and the nonhuman inhabitants of the other world. In a chapter on 
the Saora pantheon Elwin lists and describes one hundred and seventy-four 
separate gods and goddesses of varying importance. Some are local deities known 
and worshipped in only one village; many have limited and specific functions, 
such as the god who lives in a gourd and prevents insects from spoiling the crops 
in the forest clearings; the Kittungs, sometimes thought of as a number of sepa- 
rate deities but often conceptualized in the singular, have many characteristics 
of the culture hero, but are also responsible, as related in myth, for the creation 
of the world and of mankind. This god, writes Elwin, “is for many Saoras, and 
perhaps for all Saoras in certain moods, at least an approximation to a Supreme 
Being” (p. 94). But he emphasizes the absence of systematization of a hier- 
archical nature, or indeed of any other. There are, however, several classes of 
spirit-beings: the suffix denoting deity is applied not only to the group of what 
Elwin terms the “gods proper,” but to the tutelary spirits and to the ancestors 
who “are regarded as in some way deified”’ (p. 79). While some of the gods inhabit 
the earth and others the sky, the tutelaries and the ancestors dwell in a clearly 
conceptualized underworld where they lead a life in many respects not very dif- 
ferent from that of human beings. The tutelaries and the ancestors form two 
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distinct groups, “... the tutelaries are of definitely higher rank and possess 
greater powers. They are dressed better, they have more appetizing food, they 
live in bigger houses, they have greater freedom of movement, they are more 
respectable. They are regarded as Hindus, and observe some of the rules and 
taboos of caste; they may for example eat goats and fowls, but no other meat; 
their women observe menstruation restrictions. Their relations with the ancestors 
are not unlike those between the Hindus of the plains and the Saoras of the hills” 
(p. 68). 

The relations of the tutelaries with the living are a focal point in the institution 
of shamanism which is central to a study of Saora religion. Shamans are both male 
and female and an individual becomes a shaman following a dream visitation in 
which he or she is selected as a spouse by one of the tutelaries. Some of the most 
interesting material presented by Elwin concerns the personal experiences of the 
shaman. On the part of the one chosen there is usually an initial period of re- 
sistance; this may lead to illness or mental disorder which is cured only when the 
individual consents to marry the tutelary. Thus, since celibacy is not enjoined, 
and many shamans both male and female are married to human beings, a shaman 
has a wife or husband and eventually children in both worlds. Writing of the 
female shaman, Elwin says, ‘“The realism with which this relationship is imagined 
is very striking. A shaman knows the names not only of her tutelary and her 
children, but the names of his relatives and even of his servants. She has to feed 
and clothe her children and as they grow up to get them clothes of larger size” 
(p. 155). With the help of the tutelary, the shaman is able to communicate with 
other members of the spirit world. Typical trance phenomena occur. 

Much of religious ceremonial centers around the cure of disease. It is believed 
that disease is caused by the gods acting out of sheer malice, or to punish breaches 
of taboo, and by the dead who, dependent upon the living in many ways, make 
their demands known by means of illness. Sorcery as a cause of disease is 
relatively unimportant. In the diagnosis and treatment of disease the shaman 
performs one of his most important services. He also, however, plays a promi- 
nent role in all religious ritual and where there are no village priests as in most 
villages in Koraput district, he is the chief religious functionary. There is also a 
number of others with specialized duties. 

An important body of ritual has to do with agriculture. Certain rites have as 
their object the consecration of seed, the protection of the fields and the threshing 
floor, and the offering of first fruits. As might be expected where the ancestors 
are in such close contact with the living, the rites in honor of the dead are 
elaborate and prolonged. The Saoras, along with many other peoples in India, 
particularly in the South, perform two funeral ceremonies: the first when the 
body is cremated; and the second, which may take place several years later, ‘‘by 
which the shade is admitted to the company of the ancestral dead and given the 
freedom of the underworld” (p. 358). There is, further, a third ceremony per- 
formed by the village as a whole every two or three years, at which all the dead 
who have died within a certain period are honored, and a final one celebrated by 
the patrilineal descent group at the time of the rice harvest. 
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The worship of the gods takes the form primarily of sacrificial offerings; the 
gods are “‘blood-drinkers”’ and animals and| fowls are slaughtered for them; sago- 
palm wine, rice, tobacco and ginger are other acceptable gifts. The author’s state- 
ment that ‘‘religion is the most fruitful cause of Saora indebtedness” (p. 445) is 
elaborated in a chapter dealing with economic aspects of religion. Budgets are 
presented showing the yearly expenditures of individuals for this purpose, which 
in one case amounted to Rs. 289, and the annual earnings of shamans and other 
professional religious functionaries. 

Probably the most important cult objects are what Elwin terms ikons, religious 
drawings on the walls of houses, made under the direction of the shamans. Elwin 
devotes a very interesting chapter to the “art of the Ikon,’ containing a number 
of illustrations of this art form. 

It is impossible within the scope of a review to do justice to the extent and 
richness of the material presented. As in all his books Elwin explores every aspect 
of his subject. The reader is provided with a wealth of detail; the scene is created 
for him; ceremonies are vividly described, and individuals brought to life by 
means of a few skillful phrases. The result is descriptive ethnography on a very 
high level. For all of which, adverse criticism seems an ungracious return. Never- 
theless, Elwin’s approach has certain weaknesses nowhere, perhaps, more ap- 
parent than in this volume dealing with religion. Here the inadequacy of the 
theoretical background is especially felt as a drawback. Religion is too narrowly 
conceived. The question arises as to whether it is possible to present a fully com- 
prehensible account of the relations between man and god without at the same 
time dealing with concepts of the self, the relationships between man and his 
fellow men, and between man and nature; without, in short, considering as whole, 
the world view. We are, to be sure, presented with materials pertaining to these 
problems. There are two chapters in which Elwin considers ‘“‘The Saora Ethic’’; 
the first discusses the regard for human life, and the second, values and motives. 
‘There is considerable information on the immediate physical world as it appears 
to the Saora, particularly in relation to fertility rites. But a fully integrated 
picture does not emerge. 

Elwin’s treatment of his subject matter lends itself especially well to compara- 
tive studies. Furthermore, such an approach would place Saora religion in wider 
perspective and perhaps suggest a partial explanation for special developments 
or at least possible lines of investigation. Saora religion has many affinities in 
both matters of detail and basic concepts with other Munda-speaking peoples, 
with many groups in Central India, and with the Telugu-speaking peoples to the 
South. There are also striking differences and elaboration of certain features. 
Among many other tribes speaking Munda languages, for example, the concept 
of a supreme deity is well developed. Can we therefore overlook the possibility 
that the Saoras, in whose pantheon a minor god appears with the same name by 
which he is widely worshipped as a high god, may have at one time shared this 
trait with other members of their linguistic family? Would it not be worthwhile, 
with this as a hypothesis, to examine Saora life for possible explanation of the 
shift? In any case it appears too simple to interpret a tendency of the Saoras to 
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elevate one god above the others as indication of an “unconscious urge” ‘towards 
monotheism ‘‘moulding however imperfectly, their polytheistic tendencies”’ (p. 
95). As another example, the lack of emphasis on witchcraft, so prevalent in 
societies of neighboring and linguistically related peoples, must surely have some 
of its most vital roots in the Saora scheme of interpersonal relations. 

It should be pointed out, in conclusion, that there is no comparable study of 
the religion of any Indian group at what is sometimes called the village level, 
nothing in fact which approaches this volume in completeness. It will be read and 
referred to constantly not only by students of India’s tribal peoples, but by all 
interested in Indian religion in its many phases. 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Port-Artur. Vospominaniia uchastnikov (Port Arthur: Recollections of 
Participants). New York: Chekhov Publishing House of the East European 
Fund, Inc., 1955. 414. $3.00. 

This is a compilation of forty-five brief eyewitness accounts in Russian by 
former Russian naval and army officers concerning the Japanese surprise attack 
on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur on February 8, 1904, subsequent naval 
engagements and the heroic but futile eight-months-long defense of the fortress 
of Port Arthur. Prefaced by a short Introduction in which N. 8. Timashev 
reviews Russian aims in the Far East on the eve of the Russo-Japanese War 
and by an analysis of the relationship of the Russian Pacific Fleet and of the 
Port Arthur fortress, prepared by Rear Admiral B. P. Dudurov with the as- 
sistance of Lieutenant Senior Grade S. V. Gladkii, Chairman of the Historical 
Commission of the Association of Russian Imperial Naval Officers in America, 
Inc., the book proceeds to blend the individual reminiscences into a colorful 
mosaic of memorable wartime episodes. 

Some of the recollections are not without bitterness, bitterness directed not 
so much against the former enemy as against the local and national Russian 
authorities wiio failed to take the necessary measures either to avoid the conflict 
or to prepare for it adequately. As at the time of the Pearl Harbor tragedy, 
thirty-seven years later, there had been historical precedent for a surprise 
attack—Napoleon, for example, had crossed the Niemen River without the 
customary notice; there had been unheeded warnings, limited alerts, rejected 
suggestions for striking the first blow; there had been errors of judgment. But 
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unlike Pearl Harbor, Port Arthur was the prelude to ultimate defeat and to 
revolutionary unrest, which eventually led to the emigration of the authors, 
most of whom now reside in the United States or in France. 

Needless to say the authors were young men at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Theirs were not positions on the policy making level. But they were present 
at important conversations, saw pertinent messages, and participated in bloody 
campaigns. They do not have to defend mistaken policies; they can reminisce, 
however sentimentally, in complete freedom. No doubt many of the details of 
half a century ago have been forgotten, but the highlights of the experiences 
of these Russian officers stand out the more clearly in this vivid reconstruction 
of the Russo-Japanese War days. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 


Vostochnyi Kitai; Primorskie Provintsii [Eastern China; the Maritime 
Provinces]. Ed. V. T. Zatcurtkov. Moskva: Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
Institut Geografii, 1955. 311. Maps. 

This book is one of several economico-geographic surveys on the Far East 
published under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences during the past few 
years. It is strictly a work of factual reference, virtually free of propaganda. 
The editor, V. T. Zaichikov, wrote the bulk of the volume. N. M. Kazakova 
was responsible for the chapters on topography, and soils and vegetation, while 
M. N. Gorbunova prepared the chapter on industry. 

The book is divided into three main sections: (1) physical characteristics 
(physiography, topography, climate, inland waters and river regulation, soils 
and vegetation, pp. 7-124); (2) economy (general characteristics, industry, 
agriculture, communications, pp. 125-261); and (3) provinces and important 
cities (Shantung, Kiangsu and parts of Anhwei, Chekiang and Fukien, Taiwan, 
pp. 262-304). The whole area covers some 2,671,000 square miles with a coast 
line of about 5,500 miles and a population of more than 170,000,000. 

A Bibliography (pp. 305-311) concludes the book; it contains two pages of 
English titles. A few Chinese but no Japanese works are listed. Zaichikov men- 
tions in his Preface that much work is being done in China on the subjects 
covered, but that he and his collaborators did not have an opportunity to consult 
all the Chinese literature. 

At present there does not exist an equally up-to-date survey on China (with 
the exception of Formosa) in English or in any West European languages. (The 
excellent volume by George Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations [1934], 
was published more than twenty years ago.) It would therefore be useful to 
have this and other important Soviet Russian reference works translated into 
English. Especially valuable would be Geografita novogo Kitaia [Geography of New 
China], by Chu Shao-tan, Russian translation from the Chinese by L. 8. Gingol’d 
and A. M. Ledovskii, edited and with an introductory article by G. A. Ganshin. 

Rupo.r LoBWENTHAL 


Georgetown University 
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The Literature of Japanese Education, 1945-1954. Comp. WALTER CrosBy 
Ee.uis. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1955. viii, 210. Index. 
$5.00. 

This work is a bibliography of 1,428 items written in English during the past 
decade which have some bearing on education in Japan. Included in the list are 
books, chapters, theses, dissertations, articles, and book reviews. Most of the 
items deal with postwar educational reforms, and a considerable number of 
them were written by individuals who were connected with the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section of SCAP, as was the compiler who was Advisor on 
Higher Education. The literature dealt with is not as impressive as the number 
of entries might suggest, for the reference to Japanese education in some of them 
is incidental. Furthermore, three-quarters of the items are articles, many only a 
page or two in length, and reviews, also very brief. The literature in western 
languages other than English is ignored, and none of the extensive literature in 
Japanese is listed, for the compiler says: ‘‘So few Americans read Japanese that 
it seemed undesirable to include publications available only in that language, 
significant as they may be otherwise”’ (p. v). Under most of the entries there is 
some annotation, which is explanatory or descriptive, but not critical. Some 


information about the authors is generally provided there. 
D. H.S. 


Hiroshima Diary, the Journal of a Japanese Physician (August 6-Sep- 
tember 30, 1945). Trans. and ed., WARNER WELLS. Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina Press, 1955. xi, 238. $3.50. 

A sense of immediacy pervades this day-by-day account of the eight weeks 
following the Hiroshima disaster, as seen by the director of a small govern- 
mental hospital. His diary is an honest, factual, wide-eyed statement, intro- 
spective but not self-conscious, personal but objective, and—since it is written 
by a physician—clinical without being actually disgusting. The translation 
maintains a highly colloquial idiom, with occasional grammatical informalities 
that emphasize the fact that this was originally a personal document rather 
than a literary creation. An exact rendition of Japanese phrases produces some 
charming figures of speech here and there, but leaves the reader wishing that 
some of the trivia and repetition had been omitted and the book somewhat 
shortened. 

The collapse of old Japanese virtues during the Hiroshima horror is revealed 
on almost every page: the abandonment of traditional courtesies so important in 
Japanese life; the rise of black-marketeers and human scavengers to something 
resembling respectability; the discrediting of Japanese military heroes, accom- 
panied by naive surprise that the mythically invincible Japan had fallen. But 
if some basic traditions were undergoing change, the survival of other ancient 
attitudes is recorded here as well: the almost childlike devotion to the Emperor, 
and the conviction that he was even more victimized than his people in the 
disaster of World War II; the survival of a surprising degree of deference toward 
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governmental officials, and consequently of their special preferments even in 
disaster times; and most important of all, the absence of a reflective and responsi- 
ble attitude toward politics, perhaps unexpected in such otherwise thoughtful 
people as the author of this diary. 

This is a gripping account of an appalling historical event, authentic to the 
last detail, and perhaps more revealing than it intends to be of the strength and 
weaknesses of a great people in the moment of their greatest crisis. 

Joun D. MonTGoMERY 
Babson Institute 


Ostmongolische Reise. By Wattuer Hetssic. Darmstadt: C. W. Leske 
Verlag, 1955. 177. Map, Plates. 

Dr. Heissig, Dozent for Mongol and Tibetan at Géttingen University and 
author of numerous monographs and articles on various aspects of mongolistics, 
has published a popular book on his trip to the Khingan provinces of the autono- 
mous Inner Mongolian territory in 1943. That territory was then occupied by 
the Japanese, and Heissig was the last westerner to visit it until the end of 
World War II. The book is of special interest as it contains scattered informa- 
tion on the Japanese policy towards the Mongols and about the Russo-Japanese 
rivalry for the support of the Mongol population of Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Outer Mongolia. 

Heissig visited a Mongol publishing house which flourished under Japanese 
auspices in K’ai-lu (Hsingan Province), which issued a Mongol newspaper, 
reprinted old and forgotten Mongol chronicles, and published translations of 
Japanese and other literatures (pp. 17-22). In addition, a Mongol dictionary of 
modern technical and political terms was being compiled, which was almost 
completed by the end of World War II (pp. 21, 146). 

Details about Japanese administration of education, religion, etc., are not 
found in the book, but it contains samples of propaganda material sponsored 
by the Japanese—for instance, the translation of a comic strip disparaging the 
shamans, of whom there were thirty in the Kiiriye banner (p. 109). Another item 
is the reproduction of a 1942 poster with the picture of Chinggis Khan and the 
plan of a temple in his honor (pp. 151-155, Plate fol. p. 128), as part of the 
Japanese attempt to revive the Chinggis cult in order to consolidate their po- 
sition in Mongolia. They attempted in vain to seize the famous relics of Chinggis 
which were preserved and hidden in a cave temple near Lanchow (Kansu 
Province), under the control of Nationalist China. 

Heissig’s own quest for Mongol folk songs, old manuscripts, and modern 
publications is mentioned all too briefly (pp. 33, 156-162). Nevertheless, the 
book gives the atmosphere of the Japanese occupation period, and further data 
will appear in Heissig’s forthcoming publications on Mongolia. 

Rupo._F LOEWENTHAL 
Georgetown University 
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Les esprits des feuilles jaunes. By Huaco Apotr Brernatzix. Notes and 
Bibliography by Georges Condominas. Trans. from the German by Alphonse 
Tournier. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1955. v, 272. 

This represents the first publication in French of a well-known work which 
has enjoyed at least four printings in German and one in Dutch, though there 
has as yet been no English translation.' 

Though the format of the text of this translation remains faithful to the 
original, it is perhaps worthwhile noting for those unfamiliar with earlier editions 
that the ethnographic material on the Yumbri people of northern Thailand (the 
“spirits of the yellow leaves” mentioned in the title) actually is the subject 
matter of only one of the four parts into which the book is divided. The re- 
maining three sections deal more or less cursorily with such diverse peoples as 
the Semang of Malaya, the Selung (Moken) of the Mergui Archipelago, the Miao 
and other hill dwellers of northern Thailand and Burma’s Kengtung State, 
and the Moi and Cham of Indo-China. 

The very diversity of the subject material is indicative of the nature of the 
work itself. This is by no means a pretentious monograph, then, but a popularly 
written and photographically spectacular account of travels among remote 
peoples of Southeast Asia. Its chief claim to literary eminence lies in the revela- 
tion at last of the semimythical Yumbri people and their evanescent forest 
culture in northern Thailand. Rumors and more or less reliable accounts of the 
presence of these will-o’-the-wisp nomads have been extant since the early 
1920’s, and a current expedition to Thailand has reported establishing contact 
with them. Thus far, however, only Bernatzik has observed them closely and 
photographed them in their accustomed surroundings. 

The addition of a reference bibliography and eleven pages of emendatory 
notes gives added scholarly substance to the current edition of the original 
text. Some of the errors thus corrected were noted by an earlier reviewer, but 
the text has apparently remained unrevised over the intervening years.’ 

Joun F. Broum 


Harpur College 


Economic Policy and Development (A Collection of Writings). By D. R. 
Gapaiu. Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 30. 
Distributed by IPR, 1955. 248. $2.50. 

D. R. Gadgil is one of India’s most distinguished academic economists. This 
volume consists of a collection of his writings during the period 1940-54. The 
seventeen items include presidential addresses to professional associations, intro- 
ductory essays to publications of the Gokhale Institute of which Professor 
Gadgil is the director, academic articles, and memoranda to official bodies. The 


1 Die Geister der gelben Blatter. Miinchen: F. Bruchmann, 1938; Leipzig: Koehler and 
Voigtlander, 1942; Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1951; Wien: C. Bertelsmann, 1954; De Gees- 


ten van de gele bladeren. s’Gravenhage; Holle, 1944. 
2 See Erik Seidenfadep, Journal of the Siam Society, XXXII (1940), 45-53. 
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collection covers a vast range of heterogeneous matters, but there is an under- 
lying unity. From the first essay (1940), a critique of laissez faire principles as 
the basis of economic policy in India, to the last (1954), a call for greater boldness 
in Indian land reform, there is a marked preoccupation with the preconditions 
of economic growth in India. 

A substantial number of the essays, written after India became an inde- 
pendent nation, provide temperate but trenchant criticisms of the Indian official 
policy for economic development. Mr. Gadgil challenges the timidity of the First 
Five Year Plan. “It may finally be permissible to question whether the ‘Plan’ 
could be at all properly called a plan” (p. 143). He points out that the official 
predilection for a “‘mixed”’ economy leaves India with the worst features of 
private enterprise and planning. ‘The failure to take boldly to one or the other 
of these lines logically leads to a plan which can accomplish little” (p. 172). 
Rejecting the possibility of substantial economic growth through private enter- 
prise activities in India, Mr. Gadgil calls for a more rigorously planned program 
of economic development as the only method for substantially improving the 
standard of living of the Indian population. 

If one reads as a unit essays one and eleven through fifteen, there emerges a 
view of the Indian economic problem as seen by a scholarly, thoughtful, demo- 
cratic socialist. (The remaining essays are mainly embroideries of his basic 
theme.) Because Mr. Gadgil’s economic judgments differ so substantially from 
those of most Americans, this volume may help to qualify the assurance with 
which so many of our scholars proceed to recommend the American economic 
solution—made possible because our population wallows in a plethora of re- 
sources—to newly independent, densely populated nations such as India. 

These essays are worthwhile reading because of the importance of the subject 
matter with which they deal and the integrity with which the problems are 
approached. They are written by a skillful expositor and can be understood by 
those who are themselves not professional economists. 

Morris Davin Morris 


University of Washington 


Industrial Organization. By Bima. C. Guose. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 248. Index. $2.10. 

This volume, issued first in Calcutta by the Oxford University Press in 1954, 
was intended primarily for the Indian university student. Professor Ghose is 
well known to the student of Indian economic affairs. In A Study of the Indian 
Money Market (1943) he offered the first detailed description of both the organ- 
ized and bazaar sections of Calcutta’s financial institutions; his Planning for 
India (1945) publicized many of the issues raised by the scheme of economic 
development popularly known as the Bombay Plan. 

Industrial Organization is divided into two parts. The first deals with ‘‘general 
problems” (examples of chapter titles are: “Firm and Industry,” “Size of Firm,” 
“Location of Industry,” and ‘‘Monopoly’’) and is drawn almost exclusively 
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from American and British sources. The author’s definition of ‘‘firm,” for ex- 
ample, is that of the United States Census Bureau; similarly, an excerpt from 
Boulding’s Economic Analysis supplies the text’s definition of ‘‘industry.”’ 

The second part of the volume describes the growth and problems of six 
major Indian industries (cotton textiles, jute, sugar, iron and steel, coal, and 
tea) and will be of greater interest to western readers, particularly so to teachers 
of university courses designed to offer an elementary knowledge of contempo- 
rary India. 

MerRILL R. GooDALu 


Claremont Graduate School 


Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization. Ed. Gustave E. von GRuUNE- 
BAUM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. xii, 385. Appendix, 
Index. $6.00. 

This latest volume in the Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations 
series consists of papers prepared for the Conference on Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilization held in Liége and Spa, Belgium, in September 1953 under 
the chairmanship of Professor von Grunebaum. As stated in Professor von 
Grunebaum’s preface, “The problem which was set for the Conference may be 
formulated as that of the relation between Islamic civilization and the local 
cultures of the areas which in the course of time have become more or less 
Islamized.” Outstanding Islamic scholars from many countries discuss, in sixteen 
concise papers, methods of approach to Islamic civilization; the expression of 
the Islamic tradition in law, literature, art, and politics; the evolution of Islam 
in different regions; and the western impact on Islamic civilization. 

The areas of the Far East and South Asia receive peripheral treatment in 
many of the papers, which concentrate on the Middle East and Africa. Of special 
interest to the Far Eastern scholar is a paper on “Indonesia: Mysticism and 
Activism,” by G. W. J. Drewes, which discusses in a clear and thoughtful man- 
ner the origins, rise, and current status of the different Islamic trends in Indo- 
nesia. There is no corresponding paper on Pakistan included. The East Asian 
specialist can also find relevant ideas in the papers on general Islamic topics, 
especially perhaps in ‘“‘The Body Politic,’”’ by Claude Cahen, which notes that 
many of the political features generally considered Islamic are really typically 
medieval or feudal, and that their persistence is due mainly to the lack of rapid 
social advance in Islamic countries. For those with a special interest in Islam 
the volume has a wealth of new ideas, and shows relationships which might 
never be noted by the specialist in any one area or period. The editor is to be 
congratulated for bringing the proceedings of this fruitful conference to a broad 


public. 
NIKKI R. Keppie 


University of California, Berkeley 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


The following material was received prior to February 25 


THe LiprRARY OF CONGRESS AND THE ACQUISITION OF Far EASTERN 
Books AND MATERIALS 


(This report was prepared by Dr. Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Acting Head of the Chinese Section, 
Division of Orientalia) 


In the following paragraphs are recorded in summary terms some observations 
made during a six-months’ acquisitions trip for the Library of Congress (No- 
vember 1954 to June 1955). It is hoped that the observations made below will 
be of general interest; methods of acquisition will be discussed, rather than the 
works themselves. A list of hundreds of unannotated titles would be of little 
value and of even less interest; and some of the more important items are being 
described in the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
XIII (Feb. 1956). 

JAPAN. Commercial Japanese publications acquired by LC are procured 
chiefly through the Bunkédé Book Store, No. 8, 1-chéme, Kanda Surugadai, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. In Japan, as in a number of other foreign countries, LC 
places “blanket orders,” i.e. dealers are instructed to select and send currently 
published monographic works which fall into certain categories, and which meet 
certain specifications. Translations from English, publications of technical medi- 
cine and agriculture (these fields are the responsibility of the Armed Forces 
Medical Library and the Department of Agriculture Library, respectively), text- 
books below the university level, juvenile literature, and certain other categories 
are excluded. In general, these orders are effective only for each current year, 
though works published late in 1955, say, will be accepted in the early months 
of 1956. Separate “blanket orders’ are issued for general and for legal pub- 
lications. 

Blanket orders provide an effective means of acquiring current publications, 
but they must be subject to a continuing review. Fortunately this is feasible in 
Japan, where bibliographical organization and control, though not perfect, are 
much better than in any other country in the Far East. The National Diet 
Library’s Néhon shiho—Kokunai shuppambutsu mokuroku [Publications Weekly 

Catalog of Japanese Publications] is the best single tool for this purpose. This 
weekly publication arranges currently issued works under the categories of the 
Nippon Decimal Classification. The dealer checks in this list the items acquired, 
and forwards the lists to LC for review. Additional items desired are checked 
by LC, and those not wanted are returned. 

Subscriptions are placed individually for commercial periodical titles. In No- 
vember 1955, subscriptions for 223 titles were in operation. Seventy of these 
were in the fields of the natural sciences and technology. Unless instructions to 
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the contrary are given, these subscriptions are renewed automatically at the 
beginning of each calendar year. 

Non-current publications are checked in the catalogs issued by various dealers, 
and these items are secured as funds are available. Japanese official publications, 
both national and local, are acquired for LC by the National] Diet Library, in 
exchange for official publications of the United States Government. This ex- 
change has been operating on an informal basis since the National Diet Library 
was established in 1948, but steps are now being taken to formalize it through 
an executive agreement. Shipments are made through the International Ex- 
change Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 

A problem of some magnitude arises from the fact that certain publications 
compiled under Japanese Government auspices are now being issued as com- 
mercial publications by the various gaikaku dantai (external organizations) or 
other publishers. An example is the bi-lingual publication Nihon gaikoku béeki 
nempyd (Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of Japan), which though compiled 
by the Ministry of Finance, is published by the Nihon Kanzei Kyokai (Japan 
Tariff Association) and sold by various firms such as Maruzen. Various explana- 
tions for this practice are given; the chief explanation seems to be that frequently 
government offices are unable to undertake the financial burden of publishing 
their own compilations. The various gaikaku dantai are established for dif- 
ferent reasons and operate in different ways. They could well be the subject of 
a special study. The problem of acquiring works of this type is still under study, 
and no entirely suitable formula has yet been found. 

Exchange is also conducted with many universities and learned societies 
throughout Japan. In the annual bibliography Zen nihon shuppambutsu sdgd 
mokuroku, the National Universities appear under the Ministry of Education, 
and their publications, therefore, may technically be considered government 
publications. This, however, is misleading. After the problem was explored with 
Mr. Ichikawa Taijird, Director of the Division of International Affairs, Na- 
tional Diet Library, and discussed with various university librarians, the con- 
clusion was reached that it was better to conduct the exchanges directly with 
the universities themselves, even though the International Exchange Service 
is used as a shipping channel. 

Here, however, further difficulties arise. Some university libraries are pre- 
pared to act as exchange centers, and to assume the responsibility for conduct- 
ing exchange, while others are unable to do so, either because they do not have 
adequate staff, or because the university has too many publications. Often, too, 
titles listed in the annual bibliography as university publications are rather the 
publications of societies which merely have their offices in the university de- 
partments. Such publications will usually have to be purchased, though some 
of the societies are able and willing to exchange for publications of specific in- 
terest to them. But works published by these societies cannot be treated as 
government publications, any more than the Far Eastern Quarterly can be con- 
sidered a publication of the State of California. 

It appears, therefore, that there is no simple method of handling these ex- 
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changes. Each will have to be treated as a separate problem, and Far Eastern 
collections in the United States which hope to maintain complete files will have 
to give these exchanges constant attention. The Library of Congress is now at- 
tempting to maintain files of approximately 1,200 Japanese serial titles received 
by exchange. 

It should be pointed out that excellent microfilming facilities are available at 
the National Diet Library in a laboratory established by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant. Thirty-seven current Japanese newspapers are being microfilmed in 
the National Diet Library for the Nihon Shimbun Kydkai (Newspaper Asso- 
ciation of Japan). The negative films are retained by the National Diet Library, 
while positive copies are made for the publishers of the papers and for the Nihon 
Shimbun Kyokai. If the necessary adjustment with Japanese copyright prac- 
tices were made, it would seem much more satisfactory for American libraries 
to buy positive films from the National Diet Library, rather than to devote 
funds and staff time to collating and microfilming Japanese newspapers in the 
United States. 

A private organization which will doubtless be of great assistance to Ameri- 
can students visiting Japan is the International House (Kokusai Bunka Kaikan) 
located at No. 2 Toriizaka, Azabu, Minato-ku, Tokyo. This institution, which 
was opened in June 1955, hopes to serve as a major center of international cul- 
tural interchange. The Associate Directors, Dr. Gordon W. Bowles and Dr. 
Shigeharu Matsumoto, and the Librarian, Miss Naomi Fukuda, will be very 
helpful to advanced students who wish to make contact with Japanese scholars, 
or who have bibliographical problems. 

KOREA. It is not surprising that there are difficulties to be encountered in 
securing publications from Korea. After the events of 1950-53, it is remarkable 
that it can be done at all. Most publishing, quite appropriately it would seem, 
is devoted to textbooks, of which some ten million copies were issued in 1954. 
There is no comprehensive national bibliography in which desiderata may be 
indicated; and such basic wrapping materials as paper, twine, and envelopes 
are very difficult to find. 

During the past few years LC has received most of its Korean publications 
under an exchange arrangement with Mr. Pyun U Kyung, President of the Soo 
Do Publishing Company, 108 Susong-dong, Chongno-ku, Seoul. With the grad- 
ual improvement of conditions, however, and with the establishment of a more 
stable exchange rate, regular blanket orders both for general and legal publica- 
tions have been issued to Mr. Pyun. The first shipment received under these 
orders, totalling some 250 volumes, arrived late in 1955. It proved to be of very 
good quality; works of most leading contemporary Korean publishers were in- 
cluded. The problem of acquiring commercial magazines, most of which are 
published irregularly, needs further study. 

Steps are also being taken to place the exchange of official publications on a 
more comprehensive basis. For several years LC has been conducting a limited 
exchange with the National Assembly Library, but this has involved only 
Kwambo (the official gazette) and Sokkirok (the stenographic record of the As- 
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sembly). The Department of State has been requested to negotiate an executive 
agreement with the Korean Government to cover all regular official publica- 
tions. In the spring of 1955, it appeared that such an exchange could be centered 
most effectively in the Ministry of Education. 

Separate exchange activities are being conducted with various learned institu- 
tions. The largest of these is Seoul National University, which, as successor to 
Keijé Imperial University, appears to have the largest library in Korea—some 
700,000 volumes. This library, of which Professor Jung Kwang Hyun is librarian, 
possesses the original of the Y2jo silok, and of the court diaries on which it is 
based. Exchanges are conducted also with Chosun Christian University, Korea 
University, Chéllam University, and other learned institutions. These organiza- 
tions are very glad to receive American publications, and are more than willing 
to send in exchange their own, which, however, are of necessity issued irregularly. 

Early in 1955 no microfilming equipment was available for general use in 
Seoul. The Asia Foundation, however, was studying the feasibility of conducting 
a project which would make reproductions of the court diaries and of other rare 
materials in the Seoul National University library, and of rare files of Korean 
newspapers (in English) in the library of Chosun Christian University. 

RYUKYU ISLANDS. The bookstores in Naha are stocked almost entirely 
with publications in the Japanese language. Most of these items were published 
in, and deal with, Japan. A smaller number, however, pertain to the Ryukyu 
Islands themselves. 

Publications of the Government of the Ryukyus—chiefly legal and statisti- 
cal—are being secured for LC through the good offices of the United States Civil 
Administration of the Ryukyus. The University of the Ryukyus has expressed 
its willingness to secure for LC commercially published items dealing with the 
Ryukyus in exchange for American publications which the University would 
otherwise have to buy. The University has prepared and sent to LC a six-page 
typewritten list of Ryukyu publications currently available. Reproductions of 
this list are available from the LC Photoduplication Service, and it seems quite 
likely that the University would be willing to enter into exchange agreements 
with other American institutions as well. Correspondence on this subject might 
be addressed to Mr. Asato Genshu, Vice-President of the University. 

TAIWAN. At present many bookstores with very familiar names are operat- 
ing in Taipei. Most of them prefix “Taiwan” to their names to distinguish them- 
selves from stores of similar names which are still operating on the mainland. 
Thus, we have Taiwan Shang-wu Yin-shu-kuan, Taiwan K‘ai-ming Shu-tien, 
Taiwan Shih-chieh Shu-chii, etc. One of the most active publishers in Taipei 
is the Cheng-chung Shu-chii (Chen Chung Book Company, Ltd.), whose store 
is located at 20 Henyang Road, Taipei. This firm also has a branch in Kowloon, 
Hong Kong. It publishes many works in political science, economics, law, and 
the natural sciences, as well as many translations. It is also the publisher of 
several monographic series. 

The National Central Library (Kuo-li Chung-yang T‘u-shu-kuan) has been 
reactivated during the past year, under Dr. Chiang Fu-ts‘ung, who has been its 
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director since its establishment in 1933. The library has resumed its exchange 
relationships by sending to various libraries throughout the world sets of Hsien- 
tai kuo-min chi-pen chth-shth ts‘ung-shu [Citizen’s Library of Fundamental Knowl- 
edge], consisting of two series of 100 volumes each, donated by the Ministry 
of Education. The National Central Library now has headquarters in the Botanic 
Garden in Taipei, and expects to have at least one reading room in operation 
by February 1956. The library lost most of its modern books during the evacua- 
tion from the mainland, but succeeded in bringing its rare books to Formosa. 
The other two chief collections of rare Chinese books in Formosa are those of 
the Palace Museum and of the Institute of History and Philology of the Aca- 
demia Sinica. 

A recent letter from Dr. Chiang stated that the National Central Library has 
recently completed compilation of, and will soon publish in serial form, a Cata- 
log of Publications of the Republic of China. Though he does not in his letter indi- 
cate the dates to be covered, it is our understanding that this catalog is intended 
to cover the years 1946-54, and that it will thereafter be issued on an annual 
basis. The library is also publishing, under the title Collectanea Sinica, convenient 
reprints of outstanding Chinese works, e.g. T“ien-kung k‘ai-wu. 

The Academia Sinica (Kuo-li Chung-yang Yen-chiu-yiian) is located at Nan- 
kang, some ten miles east of Taipei. Of the several institutes which came to 
Formosa, the most active is the Institute of History and Philology, under the 
direction of Professor Tung Tso-pin. By April 1955, Volume XXV of the Bulle- 
tin (Li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an) had been published, and Volume XXVI 
was in press. The latest volume in the monograph series (chuan-k‘an) was No. 
35, entitled K‘ao-ku nien-pao [Chronological Record of Archaeological Discoveries}, 
published in September 1952. There is a new series entitled Annals of the Acade- 
mia Sinica (Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian yiian-k‘an) of which only No. 1 
(June 1954) and No. 2, Part 1 (May 1955) have been published. The publication 
of the Ming-Ch‘ing shih-liao is continuing with documents relating to Taiwan. 

The National Taiwan University (Kuo-li T‘ai-wan Ta-hsiieh) is issuing pub- 
lications in the arts, archaeology and anthropology, the social sciences, the natu- 
ral sciences, medicine, engineering, and agriculture. The University Librarian is 
Mr. Su Hsiang-yii. Since funds for the purchase of new publications are very 
limited, Mr. Su desires to conduct an active program of exchange with institu- 
tions in other lands. The University Library now contains some 680,000 vol- 
umes, of which some forty per cent are in the Japanese language. Some 250,000 
volumes have been added since the Chinese administration took over the old 
Taihoku Imperial University at the end of the Pacific War. 

Microfilming facilities are not available in Taiwan at the present time, though 
Mr. Eugene B. Power of University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is con- 
sidering the deposit in Taipei of a camera which would be used to produce micro- 
films for western students. In late 1955 and early 1956, Mr. Shih Cheng of the 
National Taiwan University was receiving training at LC in microphotographic 
techniques. 

HONG KONG. Though there are many bookstores in Hong Kong, most of 
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which deal both in non-communist and communist publications, there seem 
to be two which more than any of the others carry on an extensive service to 
libraries in the West. The Willing Book Company, which had held LC blanket 
orders for some years, closed its doors on November 16, 1955. On the same day, 
the Universal Book Company opened at the same location (No. 17 Gilman’s 
Bazaar, Ist Floor, Hong Kong) with essentially the same staff, but under dif- 
ferent management. The other firm, which has also done excellent work for LC, 
is the Oriental Book Company, 4 Granville Road, lst Floor, Tsim Sha Tsui, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong (Kowloon Post Office Box 5639). The manager of the 
Oriental Book Company is Dr. H. C. Tien (T‘ien Hsing-chih), a geographer who 
received his advanced training at the University of Michigan. 

A large and constantly changing variety of mainland publications is available 
in Hong Kong. For example, the Hsin-hua yiieh-pao, which for several years 
had been very scarce, and had commanded high prices, suddenly became avail- 
able in April 1955. At the end of 1955, some twenty additional journals—most 
of them publications of the Chinese Academy of Science (Chung-kuo K‘o-hsiieh 
Yiian)—became available for subscription. As of January 1956, LC was receiv- 
ing approximately 110 serial titles from Hong Kong, about 95 of which were 
published on the mainland. The two classes of mainland publications most con- 
spicuously unavailable in Hong Kong are local newspapers and administrative 
publications of the regime in Peking. 

Four recent mimeographed releases of the American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, will be of value to libraries collecting Chinese materials. None of these 
four releases is subject to security classification, but only a relatively small 
number of copies has been made of each. Chinese Communist Newspapers Be- 
lieved Published as of September 1, 1955 was issued on September 6, 1955; Chinese 
Communist Periodicals Believed Published as of December 1, 1955 was issued on 
December 29, 1955. The third, Current Background No. 366, dated November 3, 
1955, is devoted to Scientific Periodicals in Communist China. Perhaps the most 
immediately useful of these four releases is dated January 1, 1956, and is entitled 
Chinese Communist Periodicals Available on Subscription (in Hong Kong); in 
each case the place and frequency of publication is given, and the price in Hong 
Kong dollars. 

Exchange opportunities center chiefly on the University of Hong Kong, whose 
excellent Journal of Oriental Studies began publication in January 1954. The 
University (Mrs. Dorothea Scott, Librarian) also administers the Fung Ping 
Shan Library, which, under the terms of its endowment, is open to the public 
(Miss Ng Tung King, Curator). This library holds some 80,000 Chinese volumes 
and extensive runs of certain Chinese newspapers and other serials. Micro- 
filming facilities are available commercially in Hong Kong, though not at the 
University. The feasibility of obtaining microfilm copies of pre-war Chinese 
newspapers in the Fung Ping Shan Library, and a reproduction of the same 
library’s list of periodical holdings, is now being explored. 
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THE Far Eastern LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(This report was prepared by Mr. T. H. Tsien of the Department of Oriental Languages 

and Literatures) 

The Far Eastern Library was founded late in 1936, soon after the inaugura- 
tion of a program of Chinese studies at the University of Chicago. With the 
help of a generous grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the library grew 
rapidly, paralleling the development of the teaching and research program in 
the Chinese field. By the end of 1938, the library included a basic collection of 
about 25,000 volumes. Additions continued at the rate of from ten to twenty 
thousand volumes annually for several years. Professor H. G. Creel, who initiated 
the China program and the Far Eastern Library, spent most of the year 1939-40 
in China, making a systematic search for important materials. In 1943, the 
collection was reported to include 91,918 volumes, principally in Chinese. With 
the acquisition of the Laufer Collection from the Newberry Library in 1944, 
the total number of volumes in the Far Eastern Library passed 110,000. In 
1946, the library acquired more than a thousand reels of microfilm of some three 
thousand titles of Chinese rare books which are in the collection of the National 
Library of Peiping. At the end of 1955, the Far Eastern Library contained about 
120,000 volumes, including 115,000 in Chinese, 1,500 in Japanese, 1,200 in 
western languages, 1,200 in Tibetan, Manchu, and Mongol, and 1,100 reels of 
microfilm. 

The Chinese collection is especially strong in classics, philosophy, archaeology, 
history, philology, literature, ts‘wng-shu, bibliography, and general reference 
works. The collection of classics, including 1,000 titles in 10,000 volumes, was 
considered by the late Professor Gustav Haloun of Cambridge University to 
be the strongest outside of the Far East. Besides the commentaries on classics 
included in the ts‘ung-shu, this collection contains 180 titles on classics in general, 
about 100 each on the Book of Changes and the Book of Documents, 130 on the 
Book of Poetry, 140 on the Book of Rituals, 110 on the Spring and Autumn Annals, 
20 on the Book of Filial Piety, and more than 220 on the Four Books. In addi- 
tion, more than 300 titles on phonology and on the Erh-ya and the Shuo-wén, 
which were traditionally a part of the classics, are classified under philology. 
The collection of philosophy includes about 500 works on the various schools 
and individual philosophers, especially of the ancient period. The collection of 
archaeology, which includes field reports and research studies on oracle bones, 
bronze, stone, and other archaeological objects, is also particularly strong. The 
history collection includes four important editions of the twenty-four dynastic 
histories, more than thirty-five works on the annalistic Tzti-chih t‘wng-chien 
and its supplements, the Veritable Records of the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, 
and documentary sources for diplomatic history, the Taiping Rebellion, and 
other topics. Materials on government and institutions include the hu:-lien, 
hui-yao, and tsé-li of the various dynasties. Important editions of t‘wng-tien, 
t‘ung-chih, wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao and their supplements are also represented. The 
collections of about 1,000 titles of local histories, supplemented by materials on 
microfilm, and of more than 600 titles of ts‘ung-shu are ranked high among the 
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few large Chinese collections in this country. Most of the bibliographical and 
general reference works listed in Teng and Biggerstaff’s guide are contained 
in the reference collection, including two editions of the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng and 
some fifty other classified encyclopedias. The library also possesses about 150 sets 
of bound periodicals and learned journals, including a set of the T'ung-fang tsa- 
chih, complete from 1904 to 1937, in addition to some sixty periodicals in Chinese, 
Japanese, and western languages currently received. A number of specimens of 
rare manuscripts and printing have recently been acquired, including a dharani 
charm scroll printed in Japan about 770; a T‘ang dynasty manuscript of a 
Chinese translation of Saddharma Pundarika, chiian 26-28, which comes from 
Tunhuang; three pieces of paper money printed in 1375, 1855, and 1859; and 
a number of samples of various types of early printing. 

The collection in Japanese includes primarily references and important works 
in Chinese studies by Japanese scholars, especially translations and studies of 
Chinese classics and philosophers, archaeological reports, art reproductions, 
and learned journals. A set of the Taishé shinshi daizdkyé is also included. 

The collection in western languages is limited to materials on Chinese history, 
language, and literature used in teaching. Other categories of western books on 
China and the Far East have been left to the general university library and 
other departmental libraries. 

The Laufer Collection includes 863 works in Chinese, 136 in Japanese, 303 in 
Tibetan, 62 in Manchu, and 61 in Mongolian, with a total of 21,403 volumes. 
This embraces a number of Yiian and Ming editions, rare manuscripts, and a 
set of the Chéng-t‘ung edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka, printed in 1440 in 
7,920 volumes in accordion binding. A detailed description of this collection 
was given by Dr. Berthold Laufer in his Descriptive Account of the Collection of 
Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Japanese Books (Chicago, 1913). 

The process of cataloging the Far Eastern Library was begun in 1947, and 
during the past eight years 100,000 volumes (about ninety per cent) of the 
Chinese materials have been cataloged. Catalog cards for Chinese, Japanese, 
and western-language materials are filed separately. For Chinese materials there 
are: (1) an author-title catalog with romanized entries alphabetically arranged; 
(2) a classified subject catalog with analytical entries arranged according to 
Ch‘iu’s classification scheme and subdivided chronologically within each subdivi- 
sion; (3) a shelf-list; and (4) an old title-list of still uncataloged Chinese materials 
arranged according to the K‘ang-hsi key system. This last is gradually being 
eliminated as cards are revised and transferred to the new catalogs. Besides 
these, the library maintains a union catalog of Chinese materials cataloged 
since 1949 under the Library of Congress Cooperative Cataloging Project, 
alphabetically arranged by title, and a file of more than 50,000 printed cards 
from the Harvard-Yenching Institute, which are arranged by author, title, and 
serial number. Cards for the as yet uncataloged Japanese books include an 
author-list arranged alphabetically by romanization, and a title-list arranged 
by the key system. The western catalog consists of a dictionary catalog and a 
shelf-list. Materials in other languages have not been cataloged. The Chinese 
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and Japanese cards are not represented in the public catalog in the general 
library of the university, but cross-reference cards with the major subject-head- 
ings are filed there to indicate that materials in Chinese or Japanese relating 
to this subject are to be found in the Far Eastern Library. For the information 
of students and faculty of various departments, a printed list of recently ac- 
quired books has been distributed at irregular intervals since May 1953. This 
is prepared in two parts, one listing current acquisitions in western languages 
and the other a selection of new materials in Chinese and Japanese. 

The resources of the Far Eastern Library are extensively used for research 
by members of the faculty and students of various divisions of the University, 
especially those of the Departments of Oriental Languages and Literatures, 
History, and Art, and the Committees on Far Eastern Civilizations and Inter- 
national Relations. The materials are consulted by scholars from other institu- 
tions also, especially those of many universities and colleges in the Middle West, 
who constantly make use of them through inter-library loans and on visits to 
the library. Reference questions are often answered, over the telephone or by 
correspondence, for business firms, publishers, lawyers, artists, college and high 
school teachers, and others. Bibliographies of source materials and translations 
of Chinese or Japanese texts are sometimes requested and furnished. From time 
to time, the Far Eastern Library prepares exhibitions on various subjects and 
for various occasions. 

Throughout its twenty years of life, the Far Eastern Library has been growing 
and developing toward becoming a collection unique in the Middle West and 
one of the principal centers for research and information on China and the Far 


East. 


Harvarp UNIversiry RESEARCH PROGRAM IN CHINESE EcoNoMIC 
AND POLITICAL STUDIES 


This program seeks to contribute to an understanding of the factors shaping 
economic and political development in contemporary China so that present 
trends and future potentialities may be more clearly perceived. The approach 
is both historical and interdisciplinary, designed to link contemporary China 
with its past, particularly the last century of foreign contact, and to pool the 
skills of history, economics, and political science. This is reflected in the com- 
position of the committee in charge of the program: J. K. Fairbank, chairman, 
Alexander Eckstein, Benjamin Schwartz, and Lien-sheng Yang, under the overall 
supervision of Professor William L. Langer. The Economic Studies are assisted 
by a five-year grant from the Ford Foundation and the Political Studies by an 
allocation at Harvard of part of an eight-year grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for general international studies; both grants date from summer 1955. 
Economic Studies. The focus of the economic studies is twofold: an analysis 
of the pattern of economic evolution in modern China, specifically in the period 
between the Opium War and World War II, and an investigation of trends in 
Communist China’s economic growth. As a first step the principal effort is being 
directed to the study of stagnation in nineteenth and twentieth century China. 
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Inasmuch as economists in exploring problems of economic growth have paid 
comparatively little attention to periods of stagnation and decline, the Chinese 
experience during the last one hundred years may be most significant and illumi- 
nating. Heretofore, studies of economic development have been largely confined 
to analysis of the western experience. On the other hand, most of the research 
in Chinese economic history has been in the sinological tradition. Therefore this 
project can be viewed as an attempt to bridge the gap by combining the skills of 
sinology and economics. 

This task is being pursued along three main lines: through an overall analytical 
survey of China’s economic evolution, through monographic studies dealing 
with special problems, and through periodic conferences to provide critical 
guidance and to serve as a means of stimulating further research. Current projects 
are as follows: 

(1) Outlines of Modern Chinese Economic History. A. Eckstein, Je K. Fairbank, 
L. 8S. Yang. A survey of the broad sweep of economic change between the Opium 
War and the Sino-Japanese War (ca. 1840-1940), particularly exploring those 
factors that retarded economic growth. 

(2) Dictionary of Administrative Terms of the Six Boards. E-tu Zen Sun. A 
translation of the Japanese edition of this Ch‘ing handbook, including terminol- 
ogy of the Boards of Revenue and of Works concerning taxes, transport, salt, 
regulation of merchants, etc. 

(3) The Rise of the Steamship Business in Late 19th Century China. Kwang- 
ching Liu. Case histories of four enterprises (Russell and Co., Jardine, Matheson 
and Co., Butterfield and Swire, and the government-sponsored China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company), designed to illuminate the institutional impedi- 
ments to the growth of modern business in China. 

(4) A Critical Survey of Modern Chinese Statistics. Kung-tu C. Sun. A basic 
reference work on pre-communist Chinese statistics, covering approximately 
1920-49, appraising the statistical validity, reliability, and usefulness of the 
scattered quantitative information available. To be approached in several 
stages starting with production statistics and eventually branching out. 

(5) Kuomintang Political Economy and Economic Stagnation. Douglas S. 
Paauw. The impact of government policy upon economic stagnation and growth 
in Kuomintang China, with an appraisal of the conceptions and the character 
of the Nanking Government’s economic program and its political goals, particu- 
larly in the fields of monetary and fiscal policy and management. 

(6) Monetary and Banking Policies in Manchuria, Nationalist China, and 
Communist China. Shun-hsin Chou. A comparative study of the role and effec- 
tiveness of monetary and banking policies in (a) maintaining financial stability, 
(b) mobilizing savings, and (c) channeling these savings into investment. 

(7) The National Product of Communist China. Alexander Eckstein with the 
assistance of Yi-ch‘ang Yin. Primarily sponsored by the Russian Research 
Center and partially supported by this program. Focuses on the last pre-plan 
year, 1952, and attempts to construct a set of national accounts for an unde- 
veloped and centrally planned economy for which data are fragmentary and of 
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varying reliability. In addition to presenting estimates in established prices, 
this study will try to test the international comparability of the accounts, to 
explore the analytical implications of the findings, and to appraise previous 
national income studies on China. 

(8) 1956 Conference on the Chinese Economy. To be held August 30-Septem- 
ber 5 at Steele Hill Inn, Laconia, New Hampshire, on the problem of economic 
stagnation in nineteenth and twentieth century China. Papers will deal with 
theories of economic stagnation and their relevance to China, the role of the 
state in Chinese economic life, capital formation in traditional China, problems 
of entrepreneurship and economic growth, problems of population research, 
Kuomintang economic policy, and Manchurian fiscal policy in its relation to 
stagnation and growth. 

Dr. Chao Kuo-chun will join the program March 1, 1956; Professor Ping-ti 

Ho will come in May for four months. 
Political Studies. The aim of these studies at Harvard is to broaden and deepen 
the present perspective on Chinese political developments, bearing in mind 
that China today is not only the largest totalitarian state but also has behind 
it the longest continuous organized political life of any society. For this purpose 
studies are being pursued in three interrelated sectors: (1) the history of Chinese 
political thought, which it is believed cannot be chronologically confined, (2) 
the structure and operation of major political institutions in imperial and re- 
publican China, both at the central and at the local government levels, and (3) 
specific political developments of recent decades which call for monographic 
treatment. Interrelations will naturally be sought among these sectors, as well 
as between them and the economic studies above-mentioned. 

(1) The Structure of Local Government in the Ch‘ing Dynasty. Tung-tsu Chu. 
This study of the organization and functioning of hsien government will explore 
both the formal and the informal channels of administration, including the 
functions of the magistrate and how they were carried out, in view of the fact 
that newly appointed officials with classical training were seldom well prepared 
for their tasks. The role of the gentry in local government and their relationship 
to the magistrate will also be explored. 

(2) A Survey of Ch‘ing Intellectual History (translation of Ch‘ing-tai hsiieh- 
shu kai-lun by Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao). Immanuel C. Y. Hsii. An annotated transla- 
tion of this basic study of Chinese intellectual movements during the Ch‘ing 
dynasty. To be accompanied by notes, explanations of terms and a critical 
introduction. 

(3) The Chinese Response to Western Thought at the Turn of the 20th Century. 
Benjamin Schwartz. This study (part of a larger work) envisages a comparative 
analysis of the thought of certain key intellectual personalities during the period 
ca. 1890-1920. Among the figures to be considered are Chang Ping-lin, Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao, K‘ang Yu-wei (in his later phase), Yen Fu, and Sun Yat-sen. Among 
the key problems to be considered is that of the birth of nationalism in modern 


China. 
(4) Chinese Communism—the Middle Period, 1927-1934. Conrad Brandt. An 
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analysis of developments within the movement including, for example, the role 
of Ch‘ti Ch‘iu-pai as party leader in the years 1927-28, and the fluctuating 
fortunes of Mao T’se-tung in his relations with the young Communists returned 
from Moscow and with the Red Army leaders, up to the time of his rise to power. 
Professor James T. C. Liu will join the program for the summer of 1956. 


CorRIGENDA TO VoLUME XV, NuMBERS 1 AND 2 


Page 137, line 8: For account read accent 

Page 137, line 31: For prepositional read prepostpositional 
Page 138, line 24: For ’argi read ’drgi 

Page 138, line 34: For bidanur read bidandur 

Page 315, next te bettom line: For 1935-36 read 1931-32 


























A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By D. G. E. HALL @ A comprehensive history of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Malaya and Indonesia, this is the first truly authoritative and integrated study of this important 
area, from its earliest times to 1950. Incorporating recent research by many distinguished British 
and American scholars, Dr. Hall, Professor of History of South-East Asia in the University of Lon- 
don, approaches each country from the South-East Asian point of view. He makes it clear that, while 
the impacts of China, India and the West upon this area are of the utmost importance, South-East 
Asia must be revealed first and foremost from its own perspective. 


“Every student of history, regardless of his field of interest, will recognize this book as a masterpiece 
of scholarship. For most of us, it unveils for the first time an unexplored segment of history that is 
rich and fascinating.” Henry F. Grarr, Associate Professor of History, Columbia University. 


“Certainly will become a pillar in its field. We have long needed just this kind of authoritative work 
giving adequate attention to the early and middle centuries of South-East Asian developments” 
—-ALLAN B. COLg, Professor of Far Eastern Affairs, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Dynastic and cultural tables, bibliography of 650 titles, 10 maps, illustrations. 814 pages. $10.00. 
Write about examination copies. 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
103 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 




















An up-to-the-minute, comprehensive report 


THE NEW JAPAN 


Government and Politics 
By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY and JOHN E. TURNER 


An interpretative account of Japan’s postwar political development, and an 
unbiased view of its political order. After a brief preliminary historical dis- 
cussion of Japanese political parties, and hitherto unpublicized details of the 
Allied Occupation under General Douglas MacArthur, the authors turn their 
major attention to the present day government, and cover events as recent 
and important as the November, 1955 amalgamation of the conservative 
party into the Jiyu-Minshuto. $5.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
The University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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JAPAN’S MODERN CENTURY 


HUGH BORTON, Columbia University 


THE KALEIDOSCOPIC STORY of Japan’s 100-year era of modernization and west- 
ernization. Drawing on Japanese and Western sources and on his own experience in 
helping to shape postwar Japanese policy, the author traces in narrative style the 
complex course of Japan’s phenomenal transformation. He reinterprets fundamen- 
tal questions in Japanese history and poses the problems that face her today. 
Includes appendices, a helpful bibliography, chronologies, and biographical 
sketches. “Scholarly, careful, and well documented; it is also uncluttered, read- 
able, and broad in its approach ... will be standard for some years to come.”’ 
DOUGLAS W. OVERTON, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 23 ills., 8 maps, 
13 tables, 524 pp. $7 


ENNIN’S TRAVELS in T’ang China 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, Harvard University 


A FASCINATING ACCOUNT of the extraordinary civilization that flourished in the 
Orient four centuries before Marco Polo’s visit. Drawing on the diary kept by the 
Japanese Buddhist monk Ennin, and other contemporary sources, Dr. Reischauer 
vividly portrays daily life in the cities and monasteries of T’ang China. In absorb- 
ing detail he describes travel and economic conditions; the ways of bureaucracy ; 
the cults, shrines, and rituals of Buddhism at its apogee and the great persecution 
of this religion in 845 A. D. “Will be welcomed by students ...a tempting dish 

. ’—SIR GEORGE SANSOM, in The N. Y. Times Book Review. Endpaper maps, 
341 pp. $5 


ENNIN’S DIARY 


Translated by EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 


FIRST COMPLETE TRANSLATION of a historical source of prime importance, re- 
cording Ennin’s travels in China from 838 to 847 A. D. “* . .. a great service to all 
students of the history of Eastern Asia.’’—SIR GEORGE SANSOM, in The N. Y. 
Times Book Review. Endpaper maps, 454 pp. $7.50 


The INVENTION of PRINTING in CHINA 
and Its Spread Westward 


THOMAS FRANCIS CARTER. Revised by L. C. GOODRICH, 
Columbia University 


SECOND EDITION. Incorporates all significant findings on the subject by scholars 
in the past 30 years. Uncovers the obscure beginnings of block printing in Buddhist 
and Taoist monasteries, traces the possible channels of its transmission through 
central Asia and the Islamic World to Europe. The invention of movable type in 
China and its wide use in Korea are carefully investigated, and topics such as the 
history of paper, ink, playing cards, printed textiles, etc., are included. Said of the 
first edition of Thomas Carter’s classic work: “Remarkable ... of the deepest 
interest.’-—ARNOLD TOYNBEE, in The Economist (London). 32 halftone ills. $10 


Through your bookstore or direct from: 


i__THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 6 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10__| 
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Nationalism and Progress 


@ Edited by Philip W. Thayer 


® e 
in F r ee Asi qa @ Introduction by Chester Bowles 


e@In 1955, the School of Advanced 
International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University held a two-part 
conference to consider the problems and prospects of the free countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. One part was held in Washington, D. C. and 
the other in Rangoon, Burma. Over half of the contributors to the confer- 
ence—whose papers make up this book—were Asians or Westerners who 
reside and work in Asia. This meeting of experts from East and West has 
produced a book unrivalled in scope, authenticity and up-to-date presenta- 
tion of the condition of Free Asia. A sampling of the twenty topics con- 
sidered includes: ‘“The United States Looks at South and Southeast Asia,” 
“The Progress of Nationalism,” ‘Problems of Political Development,” 
“The Theory and Reality of Economic Development,” “Current Tech- 
niques of Communist Aggression and the Moscow-Peking Axis,” and 
‘Policy Choices Before the Western World.”’ 400 pages $5.75 


== eee eee @ RECENTLY PUBLISHED ..~..---------------- 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE LAW OF ISLAM 
BY MAJID KHADDURI 


Going primarily to the original Muslim sources, the author offers a thorough grounding in 
the nature of the Islamic state and Islamic law. He examines the classical Muslim atti- 
tudes toward foreign policy, warfare, and international trade and shows how these have 
been modified recently by the impact of Western law on Islam. 331 pages $5.50 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MALAYA 


Report of a Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


with recommendations for a five-year development program. 707 pages $7.50 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CEYLON 


Report of a Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


“This is another in the series of valuable developmental studies of individual countries pre- 
pared by missions of the International Bank.”? The Journal of Political Economy. 
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The Asian-Atrican Conference 


BANDUNG, INDONESIA, APRIL 1955 


By Georce McTurnan Kauin, Cornell University 





© The significance of the Conference of Asian and African states 
held in Bandung in April 1955 is here evaluated by a political — 
scientist who attended the Conference and who knows personally 
many of its leaders. The temper and achievements of the Confer- 
ence, the motivations of its sponsors, the main issues discussed and 
key speeches by Chou En-lai (China), Nehru (India), and Soekarno 
(Indonesia)—all are included. 


95 pages. $2.00 cloth; $1.25 paper 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A unique work: 
WAR: LOCOMOTIVE OF HISTORY 


A broad survey of the rise of Communism and its correlation with wars from the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 through to the Korean War. Develops in detail 
Stalin’s linking of anti-colonialism and coloured nationalism to Communism. 
Highly documented account of Communist activities in most of Asia from 1920 
through to 1955. Completely debunks the so-called “shift” in the Communist 


line. Heavily referenced from original sources. 


580 pages, indexed, illustrated: $4.00 


Published in Tokyo but available now from 


the author: 


RICHARD L-G. DEVERALL, AFL Rep. in Asia, 
163 Meadow Street, Garden City, New York 























YALE 
Third Printing! 
CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM 


BY RICHARD L. WALKER 





“A sound American policy for China can only be based on a clear understand- 
ing of the actual conditions there ....China under Communism is an important 
book for Americans because it contributes greatly to the clarification of this 
picture.... Mr. Walker’s book should go a long way toward laying a solid 
foundation for a sane and consistent American policy in the future .... This is 
a book which must be read by those who wish to have a solidly based opinion 
on China policy.” Edwin O. Reischauer, New York Times Illustrated $4.50 


at your bookstore 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS e New Haven, Connecticut 
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For information or specimen copies write to 
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